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CONDENSED  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

The  complete  Academic  Calendar  for  the  year  1952-1953  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  die  University.  The  following  calendar  relates  only  to  graduate  students 
in  the  School  of  Public  Health. 


September  22 
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November  4 
November  21 
November  24 
November  27 
December     1 


December  22 
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January 

February 
February 
February 
March 


March 
March 
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12 
23 
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27 

30 

3 


1952 

Monday,  and  September  23,  Tuesday.  Registration  (including  payment 
of  fees)  for  students  in  Public  Health  for  the  Winter  Session. 

Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late 
fee. 

Thursday.  Classes  begin. 

Tuesday.  Election  Day.  Holiday. 

Friday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  second  quarter. 

Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 

Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Holiday. 

Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  the 
degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  D.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  February.  The 
privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 

Monday,  through 

1953 

Sunday.  Christmas  holidays. 

Thursday,  and  January  30,  Friday.  Registration  for  all  students  for  the 

Spring  Session. 
Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

Thursday.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Monday.  Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  the 

degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  D.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June.  The 

privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late 

fee. 
Friday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter. 
Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 
Friday.  Good  Friday.  Holiday. 


COMMENCEMENT,   MAY   3I    TO    JUNE   2 

May  31     Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  2     Tuesday.  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August  3     Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.  The  privilege  of  later  application 
may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

Grayson  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D Vice  President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

WiLLARD  Cole  Rappleye,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Sc.D Vice  President  in  Charge  of 

Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Harold  W.  Brown,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.     .    .    .     Director,  School  of  Public  Health 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Michael  Antell,  M.D.,  M.P.H Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

District  Health  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Margaret  W.  Barnard,  M.D.,  D.P.H.    .    .    .  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

E.  DwiGHT  Barnett,  M.D Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine; 

Director,  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine 

Albert  J.  Beckmann,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

Harold  W.  Brown,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  D.P.H Professor  of  Parasitology 

E.  GuRNEY  Clark,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  D.P.H Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Edward  H.  L.  Corwin,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

Executive  Secretary,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 

BioN  R.  East,  D.D.S Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

Assistant  Medical  Director  for  Dental  Services,  Veterans  Administration 

John  William  Fertig,  Ph.D Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Samuel  Frant,  M.D.,  M.S.     . Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Leonard  John  Goldwater,  M.D.,  Med.Sc.D.,  M.S.  .  Professor  of  Occupational. Medicine 

John  E.  Gorrell,  B.M.,  M.D.     .    .    .    .  Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration 

John  M.  Henderson,  C.E Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  .    .    .  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
Commissioner  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

Alvin  R.  Jacobson,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  .    ....,.„    .■  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Sanitary  Science 

Norman  Jolliffe,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 

Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Harry  Stoll  Mustard,  M.D.,  LL.D.  .    .  , Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

Executive  Director,  State  Charities  Aid  Association 

George  Rosen,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.  .'.   '.    .    .    .    .  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 
Associate  Medical  Director,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
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Maurice  E.  Shils,  Sc.D Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 

Howard  B.  Shookhoff,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

Physician-in-Charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Irving  R.  Tabershaw,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

Industrial  Medical  Consultant 

Roger  W.  Williams,  M.S.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 


Ann  Baranovsky,  A.B Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

Phyllis  Buckley,  A.B Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

Kermit  G.  Dwork,  M.D Instt^ctor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Bettie  D.  Ferrell,  A.B Research  Assistant  in  Parasitology 

Anna  Cheskis  Gelman,  A.B.,  M.P.H Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

Kathleen  L.  Hussev,  A.M.,  Ph.D Research  Associate  in  Parasitology 

Michael  Mertel,  Ph.B.,  M.S Research  Associate  in  Hospital  Administration 

Max  M.  Sterman,  M.D Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

Epidemiologist,   Division  of  Tropical  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health 

Robert  L.  Vought,  M.D.,  M.P.H Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

Regional  Director,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 


David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Chief,  Dental  Bureau,  Division  of  Maternity,  Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health 

Samuel  R.  Berenberg,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Chief,  Child  Health  Services,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Daniel  Bergsma,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Director  of  Health,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

Ephraim  M.  Bluestone,  M.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Consultant,  Montehore  Hospital 

Earle  G.  Brown,  M.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner,   Nassau  County  Department  of  Health 

Madison  B.  Browt^t,  M.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Medical  Director  and  Executive  Vice-President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Charles  H.  Curran,  A.M.,  D.Sc Lecturer  in  Medical  Entomology 

Curator  of  Insects,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Joseph  W.  Degen,  M.E Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Administrative  Assistant,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Herbert  R.  Edwards,  M.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Executive  Director,  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  Inc. 
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Carl  L.  Erhardt,  B.B.A Lecturer  in  Biostatistics 

Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Ralph  T.  Fisher,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

State  Consultant,  Community  Health  Organization,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

Mercedes  G.  Geyer,  A.M Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Acting  Director,  Social  Service  Department,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Robert  S.  Goodhart,  M.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Scientific   Director,    National   Vitamin   Foundation 

Morris  Greenberg,  M.D.,  M.S Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Edwin  L.  Harmon,  M.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.Y. 

Emanuel  Hayt,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Counselor  at  Law 

William  A.  Holla,  M.D lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner,   Westchester  County  Department  of  Health 

Joseph  H.  Kinnaman,  M.D.,  M.P.H lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Deputy  Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department  of  Health 

John  H.  Korns,  A.M.,  M.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Director,  Division  of  Tuberculosis,  Westchester  County  Department  of  Health 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Director,  Office  of  Public  Health  Education,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Henry  B.  Makover,  M.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Medical  Director,  Central  Manhattan  Medical  Group 

Jack  Masur,  M.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Medical  Director,  National  Institute  of  Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

E.  Alliene  Mosso,  A.M Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Supervising  Dietitian,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Ralph  S.  Muckenfuss,  M.D Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Gertrude  G.  Mudge,  A.M.  . lecturer  in  Nutrition 

Mary  H.  Parks,  Ed.M.,  M.S.P.H.  . Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Public  Health  Education  Consultant,  New, York  State  Department  of  Health 

Philip  J.  Rafle,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner,  Suffolk  County  Department  of  Health 

Harold  B.  Robinson,  M.S Lecturer  in  Sanitary  Science 

Scientist,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Region  2  •       ' 

Charles  G.  Roswell,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.  ........  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Consultant  on  Accounting,  United  HospitalFund  of  New  York 

Louis  Schneider,  M.D , Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Ralph  F.  SiKES,  Ph.B.,  M.D.     ...../ Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 
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Raymond  P.  Sloan,  L.H.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Editor,   The  Modern  Hospital 

John  G.  Steinle,  M.S.,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Hospital  Program  Director,  U.  S.   Public  Health  Service,  Region  2 

Harry  Strusser,  D.D.S.,  M.S Lecturer  in  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Benjamin  M.  Vance,  M.D Lecturer  in  Forensic  Medicine 

Deputy  Cliief  Medical  Examiner,  Office  of  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  City  of  New  York 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Maurice  J.  Hickey,  D.M.D.,  M.D Associate  Dean, 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Lester  Richard  Cahn,  D.D.S Associate  Professor  of  Oral  Pathology 

Neal  W.  Chilton,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Dentistry 

Robert  W.  Culbert,  M.D.,  M.P.H Associate  in  Pediatrics 

Houghton  Holliday,  D.D.S Professor  of  Dentistry 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  A.B Lecturer  in  Office  Procedure 

EwiNG  Cleveland  McBeath,  D.D.S.,  M.B.,  M.D Professor  of  Dentistry 

Irville  H.  MacKinnon,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Theodore  Rosenthal,  M.D Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 

Thelma  }.  Ryan,  A.M Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Frances  A.  Stoll,  A.M Associate  Professor  of  Detital  Hygiene 

Grace  E.  White,  A.M _ Professor  of  Social  Wor\ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  AT  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Louise  Gerold,  A.M. Administrative  Assistant 

Eileen  H.  Daly Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

ADMINISTRATORS  OF  HOSPITALS  IN  WHICH  SECOND  YEAR  OF 
HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION  COURSE  IS  GIVEN 

Wilmar  M.  Allen,  M.D Director,  Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Kenneth  B.  Babcock,  M.D Director,  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Howard  E.  Bishop,  B.E.E Administrator,  Robert  Packer  Hospital, 

Sayre,  Pennsylvania 

James  Bordley,  M.D Director,  Mary  hnogene  Bassett  Hospital, 

Cooperstown,  New  Yor\ 

Madison  B.  Brown,  M.D Medical  Director  and  Executive  Vice  President, 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  Yorl^  City 
Robin  Buerki,  M.D.  .  .  .  Executive  Director,  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Charles  E.  Burbridge,  Ph.D.  .    Superintendent,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

C.  P.  Cardwell,  Jr Director,  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 

Hospital  Division,  Richmond,  Virginia 

George  E.  Cartmill,  Jr.,  M.S Director,  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Edwin  L.  Crosby,  M.D Director,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

George  A.  W.  Currie,  M.S.,  M.D Administrator  of  Hospitals,  University  of 

Colorado,  Department  of  Medicine,  Denver,  Colorado 
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Miriam  Curtis,  R.N.     .    .    .  Director,  Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital,  Syracuse,  New  Yor\ 

James  P.  Dixon,  M.D.,  M.S Director  of  Health-Hospitals,  Bureau  of 

Health-Hospitals,  Denver,  Colorado 

William  J.  Donnelly Administrator,  Greenwich  Hospital, 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

D.  A.  Endres,  A.B.,  C.P.A Superintendent,  Youngstown  Hospital, 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

James  E.  Fish,  M.D Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York, 

Lloyd  Gaston,  M.D Executive  Director,  St.  hu\e's  Hospital,  New  Yor\  City 

J.  J.  GoLUB,  M.D Director,  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  New  Yor\  City 

Luis  Gonzales,  M.D Chief  Medical  Officer,  San  Patricio 

Hospital,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

T.  Stewart  Hamilton,  M.D Director,  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital, 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  Massachusetts 

E.  L.  Harmon,  M.D Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  Yor\ 

Edgar  C.  Hayhow,  Ph.D Director,  East  Orange  General  Hospital, 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

E.  Atwood  Jacobs Administrator,  Reading  Hospital,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Kirsch,  M.D Executive  Director,  Lebanon  Hospital,  New  Yor\  City 

David  Littauer,  M.D Director,  Menorah  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Basil  C.  MacLean,  M.D Director,  Strong  Metnorial  Hospital,  Rochester, 

New  York 

A.  P.  Merrill,  M.D Superintendent,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  for  Chronic 

Diseases,  New  York  ^^^y 

John  S.  Parke,  B.Arch Executive  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 

New  York  City 
Henry  Pratt,  M.D.  .    .    .    Director,  Society  of  The  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City 

David  H.  Ross,  M.D Executive  Director,  Jewish  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D Physician  Superintendent,  Stanford  University 

Hospitals,  San  Francisco,  California 

Frank  P.  Sauer,  A.B Superintendent,  Muhlenberg  Hospital,  Plainfield, 

New  Jersey 

William  B.  Seymour,  M.D Director,  University  Hospitals,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nathan  Smith,  M.D Medical  Superintendent,  Morrisania  City  Hospital, 

New-  York  ^^ty 

Paul  J.  Spencer,  A.B Director,  Lowell  General  Hospital,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Edwin  L.  Taylor,  M.S •    •    •    .Director,  The  Graduate  Hospital,  University 

of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
J.  Gilbert  Turner,  M.D.  .    ,  Superintendent,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  Canada 
Eugene  Walker,  M.D.     ......    Superintendent,  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield 

Massachusetts 

C.  F.  Wilinsky,  M.D Executive  Director,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston, 

Massachusetts 

Lucius  R.  Wilson,  M.D .    .    Superintendent,  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 

'■  Pennsylvania 

William  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.B.A.  ....  Administrator,  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial 

Hospital,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
Charles  V.  Wynne,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  .    .   Superintende7Jt,  Waterbury  Hospital,  Waterbury, 

Connecticut 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University 
and  shares  in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  and  of  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  utilize  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  extramural  public  health  facilities  that  exist  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  Collectively,  these  resources  and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  to 
graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies;  in  the  clinical 
and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  school  health  work,  public 
health  education,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operation  of  water  and  sewer- 
age plants,  industrial  hygiene  and  medicine,  vital  statistics,  and  hospital  administration; 
and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teaching  purposes  chnical  and  laboratory  material  in  rela- 
tion to  parasitology,  tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  to  offer  a  complete  curriculum  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health  in  their  several  aspects,  and 
to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  public  health  science  which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases  and  the  individual 
and  social  aspects  of  public  health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital  organization  and  manage- 
ment. It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  education  the  bene- 
fits of  reliable  information  in  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health  and  the 
prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 


INSTITUTE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making  avail- 
able to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-qualit}^  health  services  of  every  description. 
While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical 
care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel, 
and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate communit}'-wide  health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of  ade- 
quate laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  units;  the  recognition  of  necessary  special- 
ization and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specialists  into  various  forms  of  group 
practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance  for  medical  and 
hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state,  and 
voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  tiie  nec- 
essary training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs. 

The  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  functions  under  a  Coordinating  Committee 
which  comprises  the  executive  officers  of  the  various  major  medical  and  public  health 
interests  represented  in  the  program.  Representatives  of  important  outside  interests  such 
as  the  voluntary  and  municipal  hospitals,  the  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
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others  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  involved  can  readily  be  added  to  the  co- 
ordinating group. 

The  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  is  divided  into  the 
following  five  major  fields  of  activity: 

1.  Hospital  Administration 

2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Public  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

5.  Medical  School  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
of  Columbia  University  will  make  possible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and 
.problems  of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  industrial  medicine  and 
public  health  administration.  The  program  will  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of  community- wide  programs  of  hospital, 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  health  services.  The  Institute  will  also  afford  opportunities 
for  fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the  training  of  administrative  personnel 
of  the  highest  order. 

LOCATION 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  located  on  the  upper  four  floors  of  the  Washington 
Heights  Teaching  and  Health  Center,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center  group. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  both  the  IND  and  IRT  Divisions  of  the  New  York  Subway  System, 
by  surface  and  bus  lines,  and  is  close  to  the  West-side  Highway. 


CURRICULA 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public 
Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  limited  fields  basic  to  public 
health  and  hospital  administration.  For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading 
to  degrees  offered  by  the  University  under  the  guidance  of  a  department  representing  a 
science  related  to  public  health  or  under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  see 
the  Announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  does  not  offer  evening  classes  and  does  not  have  a  Summer 
Session. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide,  for  the  properly  qualified  candidate,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  pubhc  health.  It  is  presupposed  that  candi- 
dates will  have  had  a  satisfactory  academic  education  and  previously  will  have  become 
qualified  in  some  professional  capacity  basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  also  offers  a  course  of  thirty-two  weeks  in  Tropical  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree.  This  curriculum 
is  built  on  the  concept  that  while  a  course  in  this  field  must  give  due  consideration  to  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  tropics,  it  must  also  recognize  that  in  many  of  the  warm,  moist 
climates  the  so-called  cosmopolitan  diseases  also  constitute  a  serious  hazard  to  health,  and 
that  prevention  and  mass  control  of  illness  in  the  tropics  are  of  as  great  importance  as  are 
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diagnosis  and  treatment  in  die  sick  individual.  Study  of  such  subjects  as  biostadstics, 
epidemiology,  public  health  pracdce,  and  sanitadon  are  therefore  required. 


DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship,  an  opportunity  to  attain  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  particular  aspect  of  public  health  practice.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to 
this  degree  is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  in  the  investigative  method  than  is 
practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  ac- 
complishment of  candidates  for  this  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that 
persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching,  re- 
search, or  major  administrative  positions. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  complete,  satisfactorily,  curricula 
with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  biostadstics,  hospital  administration, 
parasitology,  public  health  education,  or  sanitary  science. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities  and 
affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertaining 
direcdy  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instruction  in  its 
several  ancillary  fields,  including  public  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of  study 
is  of  approximately  twent}'-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  assist- 
antship.  The  School  guides  the  student  but  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  finding  a 
satisfactory  assistantship. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  major  work  in  the  field 
of  public  health  education  is  designed  to  provide  the  graduate  student  with  a  sound 
background  of  information  in  relation  to  the  scientific,  sociological,  and  administrative 
aspects  of  public  health  practice,  as  well  as  to  ensure  him  a  beginning  technical  proficiency 
in  the  field  of  public  health  education. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  major  work  in  the  field  of 
sanitary  science  is  designed  for  students  who  have  more  limited  experience,  or  more 
restricted  interests  in  public  health,  than  physicians,  engineers,  or  other  sanitary  scientists 
studying  the  Master  of  Public  Health  curriculum. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health.  The  require- 
ments for  and  the  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  and  the  student  is  certified  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  only  with  the  approval  of  that  Faculty.  Curricula  are  available  for 
graduate  work  in  parasitology  and  nutrition,  with  emphasis  on  medical  and  public  health 
aspects.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  and  the  Announcement 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 
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ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1952-53  begins  Thursday,  September  25,  1952.  Candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  PubUc  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Director 
of  the  School, 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquired  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public 
health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school.  Applicadons  from  graduate  nurses  who  pos- 
sess an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in 
this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years'  ex- 
perience subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  satisfactory  graduate  work  is  required 
of  engineers,  and  entomologists  may  be  accepted  on  the  same  terms. 

Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  likewise  considered 
in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  quite  as  essential  as  specific  educational  requirements. 


DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University,  must  have 
attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  previously  have 
had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  pubUc  health  work,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent 
in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  Hsted  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  In  every  instance  the  application  of  the 
candidate  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  approved 
by  Columbia  University.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had  satis- 
factory scientific  training.  Applicants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics, 
industrial  hygiene,  or  parasitology  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics, 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  in  hospital  administration  may  be  considered  from  medical, 
nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in 
the  hospital  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
to  admission.  Some  previous  actual  working  experience  in  a  hospital  is  desirable  but  not 
required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year  of  residence  will  be  given  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  in  sanitary  science  is  designed  primarily  for 
engineers,  with  or  without  public  health  experience,  and  for  sanitarians  with  public 
health  experience.  Graduates  in  science  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  are  accepted 
under  special  circumstances. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  the  basic  subjects  of  bios tatis tics,  epidemiolog)',  sanitary  science, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases,  public  health  den- 
tistry, and  public  health  education.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and  clinical  subjects 
and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  outlining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  the  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his  course,  the  course  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactor\'  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  suflScient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  constitute  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  studv,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  student  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  tropical  medicine  may  concentrate  their 
electives  in  that  field.  Clinical  instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  de- 
scribed in  the  curriculum  and  will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine, 
ophthalmology,  pediatrics,  etc.  The  facult}'  reserves  the  right  to  modifs'  such  a  curriculum 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  of  studv  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
ficiency in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  practice. 

Courses  for  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PubHc  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the  various  candidates. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  and  in  addition  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well  balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candidates 
majoring  in  biostatistics,  parasitology,  or  sanitary  science  must  complete  satisfactorily 
courses  in  the  relevant  basic  sciences. 

All  courses  Usted  under  Hospital  Administration  are  required  of  those  students  major- 
ing in  hospital  administration.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  student  may  be  permitted 
to  substitute  an  elective  for  a  required  course.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  a  student 
will  be  expected  to  take  sufficient  electives  to  give  him  a  well-rounded  program. 
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In  addition  to  specialized  courses,  those  majoring  in  public  health  education  are  required 
to  take  an  introductory  course  in  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  public  health 
practice,  microbiology,  and  nutrition.  They  may  choose  electives  in  maternal  and  child 
health,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  public  health  nursing,  social  and  medical  aspects 
of  health  and  medical  care,  sociology,  school  hygiene,  dental  health,  professional  writing, 
public  speaking,  and  certain  other  related  subjects. 

Those  pursuing  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  major 
work  in  the  field  of  sanitary  science  are  required  to  take  courses  in  public  health  practice, 
epidemiology,  and  biostadsdcs.  In  addition,  a  specialized  program  is  pursued  in  sanitarj' 
science  and  allied  courses  in  other  divisions. 

Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  with  the  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addition,  candidates  in  the  field  of  public  health  education 
will  be  required  to  spend  three  months  in  field  work,  and  those  in  hospital  administration 
must  spend  twelve  months  as  administrative  assistants  under  supervision  in  an  approved 
hospital. 

Students  majoring  in  sanitary  science  may  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  academic  year 
in  residence,  to  spend  two  to  three  months  in  supervised  field  experience,  obtainable  at 
training  stations  of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  at 
various  local  health  departments. 


DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  established  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addition,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Residence  requirements  are  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  are  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  for  thesis  research. 


REGISTRATION  AND  EXPENSES 

Students  will  be  required  to  register  personally  at  the  Office  of  the  Director  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session.  Registration  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic 
Calendar  at  the  beginning  of  this  Announcement.  Program  adjustments  may,  however, 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission  is 
based  on  grounds  of  character  and  health,  as  well  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  academic 
requirements. 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  session  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  registered  in  any  other  school 
or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  institution,  without  the  specific 
authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  college  of  the  University  in  which 
he  is  first  registered. 

Students  prevented  by  conscientious,  scruples  from  complying  with  academic  require- 
ments which  may  be  fulfilled  only  upon  days  set  apart  by  their  church  for  religious 
observance  should  make  application  to  the  Director  for  an  equitable  solution. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees,  tJie  University  fee,  Student  Health  Service  fee,  and  laboratory  deposits 
are  pavable  semiannually  in  advance.  No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registration.  Registra- 
tion will  not  be  complete  until  such  fees  are  paid.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  Columbia  University  and  presented  in  person  to  the  office  of  the  Bursar.  Payment  of 
fees  after  the  last  day  of  registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically 
the  statutory  charge  of  $3.00  for  this  privilege.  Under  the  regulations,  the  privileges  of  the 
University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  completed  his  registration. 

The  following  fees  are  prescribed  by  statute: 

a)  University  Fee 

For  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session,  or  any  part  thereof  for  students  enrolled 

for: 

One  to  four  points,  inclusive  *     5-oo 

More  than  four  points  to  nine  points,  inclusive  10.00 

More  than  nine  points  20.00 

For  registration  as  engaged  in  research  only  for  any  period  not  longer  than 

a  Winter  or  a  Spring  Session  20.00 

b)  Tuition  Fee 

For  all  courses  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed,  per  point  25.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  minimum  fee  for  a  Winter  or  Spring  Session  for 

a  full  course  in  public  health  shall  be  375-oo 

c)  Fee  for  Application 

For  any  degree  20.00 

d)  Student  Health  Service  Fee 

This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the  Associated  Hospital 

Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 

the  student  health  service. 

For  all  students,  per  academic  year  20.00 

(?)  Privileges 

Late  registration  or  late  application  for  a  degree  or  for  deficiency  or  spe- 
cial examinations  3-oo 
Deficiency  and  special  examinations  S-OO 
Renewal  of  application  for  any  degree  i-oo 
The  conditions  under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Registrar  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

/)  Rebates 

The  University  fee  and  the  fee  for  application  for  any  degree  are  not  sub- 
ject to  rebate. 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  course,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Academic  Calendar,  no  tuition  fees  will  be  returned  for  any 
course  which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Exception  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  Uni- 
versity, when  a  partial  return  of  fees  may  be  authorized  by  the  Registrar. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  required  fees  for  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  various 
degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health: 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health 
and  Master  of  Science  in  a  Limited  Field  of  Public  Health 

Tuidon  Fee,  Winter  Session  $375.00 

University  Fee,  Winter  Session  20.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Spring  Session  375-Oo 

University  Fee,  Spring  Session  20.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Second  Year,  Hospital  Administration  200.00 

University  Fee,  Second  Year,  Hospital  Administration  10.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Supervised  Summer  Field  Work,  Public  Health  Education  50.00 

The  above  fees  are  payable  on  registration  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Fee  for  Application  for  the  Degree  20.00 

Payable  before  graduation.  For  date  see  the  Academic  Calendar. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health 

a)  University  Fee 

For  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session  or  any  part  thereof  for  students  enrolled 

for: 

One  to  four  points,  inclusive  %    5.00 

More  than  four  points  to  nine  points,  inclusive  10.00 

More  than  nine  points  20.00 

For  registration  as  engaged  in  research  only  for  any  period  not  longer  than 

a  Winter  or  a  Spring  Session  20.00 

b)  Tuition  Fee 

For  all  courses  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed,  per  point  25.00 

or 
For  the  full  course  for  each  session  375-Oo 

c)  Fee  for  Application 

For  any  degree  20.00 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  category. 
His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon  reapplica- 
tion  to  the  Director.  He  will  receive  aot  more -than  ten  points  of  credit  towards  a  degree 
for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon 'the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by  him 
of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of 
any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is 
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free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authoritv  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he 
deems  proper,  and,  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each 
faculty  and  the  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  held  on  the  completion  of  each  course.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  of  absence,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  arrangement 
with  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  Director. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Students  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough  annual  medical  examination  of  each  student 
attending  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

WITHDRAWAL 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic 
standing,  and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University; 
but  no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  without 
the  assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean.  Students 
withdrawing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  at  once. 

The  dean  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  student  in  good 
standing. 

GRADUATION 

Diplomas  are  issued  at  Commencement,  in  February,  and  in  October.  No  degree  will 
be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the  University  courses 
of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time  work. 

An  application  for  the  degree  terminates  at  the  next  regular  time  for  the  issuance  of 
diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing;  but  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty 
it  may  be  subject  to  renewal  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  each  time  that  a  candidate  chooses  to  come 
up  for  consideration,  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  Thereafter  with  die  filing 
of  a  second  applicadon  the  regular  fee  of  $20  is  again  payable. 

Dates  for  the  filing  of  applications  are  announced  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Announcement. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  set  forth  below  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
While  some  of  the  courses  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  the  instrucdon  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  eight  weeks'  duration.  The 
schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  25,  1952,  to  November  22,  1952 

Second  Quarter:  November  24,  1952,  to  January  31,  1953 

Third  Quarter:  February  2,  1953,  to  March  28,  1953 

Fourth  Quarter:  March  30,  1953,  to  May  23,  1953 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon 
consultation  with  the  Director  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  limited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  at  any  time  such  changes  in  the  program  of 
studies  as  experience  may  necessitate. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Blostatistics  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  points.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods 
of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory 
■work,  which  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various 
methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  points.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variation;  methods  of 
evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups 
of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises 
about  two-thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods  presented  in 
the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  this  subject. 

Biostatistics  203 — Further  laboratory  practice  in  biostatistics.  i  point. 

One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Designed  for  those  students  desiring  additional  practice  in  the  elementary  methods  discussed  in  Bio- 
statistics 201  and  202.  In  general,  no  additional  methodology  will  be  presented. 

Biostatistics  204 — Advanced  statistical  analysis.  4  points.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

In  part  this  course  consists  of  a  further  development  of  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Biostatistics  202, 
such  as  the  analysis  of  measurements,  point  binominal,,  and  normal  curve.  Tt  thus  serves  to  reinforce  the 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  methods  and  to  arnplify  the  methods  of  analysis  of  research  data.  In  addition, 
certain  new  topics  are  included,  such  as  the  Poisson  distribution.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
chi-square  technique  and  to  the  measurernent  of  correlation  between  variables  in  terms  of  trends,  least 
squares,  and  the  correlation  coefficient.         ; 

Biostatistics  205 — Advanced  topics  in-  statistics.  4  points.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  largely  concerned  with  some  of  the  small  sample  techniques,  such  as  the  multinominal, 
t-test,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Other  topics  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  special 
interest  of  the  student. 
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Biostatistics  206 — Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  point.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  .i  consideration  of  the  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods 
in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 
diseases. 

Biostatistics  207 — Soiu-ces  of  vital  statistics,  i  point. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Problems  associated  with  the  collection  and  use  of  source  material  on  natality,  mortality,  and  morbidity, 
including  nosology  and  accuracy.  Arrangements  will  also  be  made  for  field  trips  to  vital  statistics  offices  and 
hospital  record  rooms. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special  problems 
connected  with  statistical  theory. 

DENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Dental  Public  Health  201 — Dental  health  survey,  i  point. 

One  hour  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Dental  health  and  public  health.  Distribution  of  dental  diseases;  services  needed  and  received;  adminis- 
tration of  federal,  state,  and  local  dental  health  programs  and  of  hospital  dental  clinics.  Embryonic  and  post- 
natal development,  growth  and  replacement  of  teeth,  factors  affecting  structure  and  function  of  teeth  and 
their  survival;  economic  aspects  of  sound  dental  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  202 — Diagnostic  clinic.  2  points.  Given  through  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Division  of  Diagnosis. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Conferences  and  participation  in  clinical  and  X-ray  diagnosis  to  refresh  the  dentist's  knowledge  of  dental 
diseases  and  diagnostic  methods.  The  study  of  the  administration  of  diagnostic  clinics. 

Dental  Public  Health  203 — Pedodontics.  i  point.  Given  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Conferences  and  clinic  in  operative  and  preventive  procedures  for  children,  the  handling  of  the  child,  and 
the  application  of  present  knowledge  of  dentistry  for  children. 

Dental  PubHc  Health  204 — Oral  surgery.  2  points.  Given  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Division  of  Surgery. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Conferences,  demonstrations,  and  clinic  in  oral  surgery.  X-ray  diagnosis,  local  and  general  anesthesia, 
and  exodontia. 

Dental  Public  Health  205 — Oral  hygiene,  i  point.  Given  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Division  of  Periodontology. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Conferences,  laboratory,  and  clinic  on  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  periodontoclasia.  The  role 
of  the  dental  hygienist  in  public  health. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  201 A — Introduction  to  epidemiology,  i  point.  Lectures. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

A  systematic  review  of  the  basic  factors  relating  to  the  epidemiology  of  the  more  common  diseases,  with 
emphasis  on  terminology,  definition,  and  principles  of  prevention  and  control. 
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Epidemiology  20 IB — Introduction  to  epidemiology,   i  point.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
demonstrations. 

One  two-hour  lecture  and  one  laboratory  session  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  lectures  are  given  as  part  of  Epidemiology  201A.  In  addition  there  are  demonstrations  of  common 
hospital  laboratory  practices  relating  to  those  bacteriologic,  immunologic,  and  chemical  procedures  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  material  presented  in  Epidemiology  201A, 

Epidemiology  202 — Introduction  to  microbiology  and  immunology,  i  point.  Lectures, 

demonstrations,  and  laboratory  study. 

Four  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  elementary  presentation  of  theory  and  practice  relating  to  certain  bacteriological,  immunological,  and 
chemical  procedures  used  by  the  sanitary  and  medical  bacteriologist.  Designed  for  those  well  grounded 
in  the  biological  sciences  but  without  previous  laboratory  practice  in  public  health  work. 

Epidemiology  203 — Fundamentals  of  epidemiology.  2  points.  Lectures  and  seminars. 
Four  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Lectures  and  discussions  relating  to  the  data  and  scope  of  epidemiology,  the  history  of  the  epidemiologic 
method,  the  causal  factors  in  disease,  and  the  forces  which  determine  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
disease. 

Epidemiology  204 — Principles  of  epidemiology.  4  points.  Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  data  and  scope  of  epidemiology  and  to  the  study 
of  the  factors  governing  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  disease.  Methods  of  collection,  tabulation, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  epidemiological  data  are  illustrated.  Epidemiologic  methods  are  applied  by 
means  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study  of  epidemics  and  in  the  description  and  investigation  of  disease. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  203. 

Epidemiology  205 — Public  health  laboratory  methods.  3  points.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 

and  laboratory. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  cultural  and  immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  viruses,  rickettsia, 
bacteria,  and  fungi  and  their  detection  in  individuals  who  actively  or  potentially  serve  as  foci  and  reservoirs 
of  these  microorganisms.  Examination  is  made  of  water,  milk,  and  food  by  standard  methods. 

Epidemiology  206 — Commimicable  diseases,  i  point. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  the  specific  epidemiological  characteristics  of  various  communicable 
diseases  and  the  application  of  knowledge  of  these  characteristics  to  the  prevention  or  limitation  of  the 
diseases. 

Complementary  to  Epidemiology  207. 

Epidemiology  207 — Acute  communicable  diseases,  i  point.  Clinics  and  ward  rounds. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  clinical  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases.  Diagnostic  methods,  isolation  technique  of  hos- 
pitals, and  modern  methods  of  treatment  are  presented  and  discussed. 
Given  at  Willard  Parker  Hospital. 

Epidemiology  208 — Seminars  in  epidemiology  and  related  statistical  methods,  i  point. 

Given  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Consideration  is  given  to  certain  problems  in  epidemiology  dependent  on  special  statistical  theory,  such  as 
the  theory  of  epidemics,  the  theory  of  cohorts,  and  special  problems  connected  with  the  evaluation  of  trends. 
In  addition,  problems  are  introduced  from  the  recent  literatiue. 

Epidemiology  209 — Epidemiology  of  the  venereal  diseases,  i  point.  Lectures  and  seminars. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 
Lectures  and  seminars  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  related  to  the 
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venereal  diseases.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  of  basic  knowledge  of  the  specific  microorganism,  the 
host-parasite  relationship,  coiulitiDns  o(  ti.msniission,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  population,  and  the 
reservoir  of  infection  in  formulating  control  measures. 

Epidemiology  210 — Epidemiology  of  tuberculosis,  i  point.  Lectures  and  seminars. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  epidemiologic  factors  in  tuberculosis  as  they 
influence  the  dissemination  of  the  disease,  provide  a  rational  basis  for  control  measures,  and  indicate  the 
problems  that  require  further  investigation  and  research. 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  point. 
Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  tlie  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Epidemi- 
ology 20}.  Also  preparation  of  glassware,  media,  and  reagents  used  in  public  health  laboratory  work.  De- 
signed for  those  desiring  greater  proficiency  in  technical  practice.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  class. 

Epidemiology  213 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
staff. 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  200 — Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  survey  course  on  hospital  organization  and  management  for  those  interested  in  public  health;  included 
are  medical  staff,  personnel,  nursing,  and  all  major  services  related  to  the  care  of  the  hospital  patient. 

Hospital  Administration  201 — Hospital  organization  and  management.  8  points. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

General  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration.  Emphasis  on  patient  care  as  related  to 
medical  staff,  nursing,  medical  records,  and  business  office.  Hospital  ownership,  charter,  constitution,  and 
bylaws  of  trustees;  function;  control;  hospital  communication;  outpatient  department;  pharmacy;  medical 
social  service;  qualifications,  duties,  and  techniques  of  the  administrator;  physical  plant;  dietary  service, 
housekeeping,  radiology;  anesthesiology  and  clinical  laboratory;  nursing  service  and  education;  and  group 
practice. 

Hospital  Administration  202 — Hospital  and  the  community,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Community  organization  to  meet  health  needs;  hospital  relationships  with  other  agencies;  the  hospital 
in  the  public  health  program,  as  health  center;  the  hospital's  obligation  to  the  needy  sick;  hospital  relation- 
ships with  the  medical  profession;  hospital  and  medical  insurance;  group  medicine  and  the  hospital;  the 
hospital  and  the  Community  Chest;  the  hospital  council;  regional,  state,  and  national  hospital  associations; 
the  hospital  as  an  educational  institution  for  the  physician,  nurse,  dietitian,  etc.;  and  the  hospital  in  health 
education. 

Hospital  Administration  203 — Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration.  2  points. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Business  office  prac- 
tices: collections;  credits;  and  tax  exemptions.  Negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students,  and 
employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of  patients. 
Licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  and  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.-  Laws  covering  the  dead  and 
necropsies.  Contracts,  agency,  negotiable  instruments,  business  organizations,  and  security  relations. 

Hospital  Administration  204 — Seminar,  4  points. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Group  discussion  with  students,  faculty,  and  visiting  lecturers  participating.  The  technique  of  group 
leadership  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  principles. 
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Hospital  Administration  209 — Administration  of  special  hospitals,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  administrators  of  eight  special  hospitals  will  present  individually  the  characteristics  of  their  in- 
stitutions and  relationships  to  community  medical  staff,  standards,  costs,  and  necessary  resources.  Included 
are  hospitals  for  the  care  of  diseases  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat;  tuberculosis;  mental  disease;  contagion; 
the  chronically  ill;  children  and  women. 

Hospital  Administration  221 — Persoimel  management.  3  points. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Review  of  basic  psychology  in  human  relations;  development  of  sound  policies  in  employment  training, 
promotion,  grievance  handling  and  discharge;  standard  job  analysis  and  specifications;  the  hospital  personnel 
department;  organization  of  the  department  and  the  selection  of  its  head;  records,  office  staff,  and  reports; 
leadership  in  personnel  relations  from  the  trustees  to  the  employee.  Personnel  policies  and  their  application 
to  the  specific  problems  of  the  hospital. 

Hospital  Administration  222 — Organization  and  problems  of  the  medical  staff.  2  points. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  responsibility  of  the  hospital  for  medical  education,  medical  resident  training,  and  specialty  recogni- 
tion. A  brief  review  of  medical  staff  development  and  its  relation  to  the  care  of  the  patient.  Responsibility  of 
the  staff  to  trustees,  administrator,  and  personnel.  Staff  organization,  represented  by  formal  constitution, 
bylaws,  and  committees.  Primary  responsibility  of  the  medical  staff;  medical  staff  policies  and  practices  re- 
lated to  teaching,  research,  staff  appointments,  ethics,  consultations,  medical  records,  fees,  division  of  hos- 
pital services,  and  care  of  free  patients.  Current  trends  in  group  practice  and  legislation  will  be  stressed 
together  with  aspect  of  economics  and  progress  of  medicine  as  they  influence  the  problems  of  the  medical 
staff. 

Hospital  Administration  223 — Trustees,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees;  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship  to 
medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  the  working  relationship  to  the  administrator. 
Actual  situations  are  discussed  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis  and  successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  241 — Accounting  and  budgetary  control.  3  points. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and  construc- 
tion of  financial  statements;  discussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial  transac- 
tions; classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  planning  of  staff 
assignments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable,  payroll, 
and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiving  of  storage  and  sup- 
plies. Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in  preparation  of  budgets.  Discus- 
sion of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Hospital  Administration  242 — Physical  plant,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Administrative  aspects  of  engineering,  plant  operation,  and  maintenance.  Equipment  for  heat,  lighting, 
ventilation;  utilities,  power  and  steam  production,  distribution  and  cost;  laundry,  elevators,  operating  room; 
communications  and  professional  apparatus.  Personnel  and  departmental  organization. 

Hospital  Administration  243 — Food  and  dietary  service  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

General  departmental  organization.  Basic  concepts  ofdiet  in  health  and  disease;  feeding  of  patients  and 
staff;  dietary  standards  and  systems;  food  purchasing;  storage;  requisitioning;  menu  control,  preparation,  and 
service;  the  administration  of  food  service  personnel,  cafeteria,  dining  rooms,  and  lunch  counters;  school  of 
dietetics,  students,  and  responsibility;  and  food  research.  Stress  is  placed  on  problems  to  be  solved  jointly  by 
the  head  of  food  service  and  the  hospital  adnainistrator. 

Hospital  Administration  244 — Nursing  service  and  education.  2  points. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  organization  of  the  nursing  department;  development,  execution,  and  reporting  of  nursing  care; 
schedules;  responsibility  and  supervision  of  nursing  care  of  patients;  duties  and  hours  of  work;  management 
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of  nursing  care  in  operating  room,  outpatient,  and  other  special  departments;  selection,  training,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  auxiliary  workers  in  the  nursing  department;  private-duty  nursing.  Organization  and  administratioa 
of  the  school  of  nursing;  its  relationship  to  the  administration  of  the  hospital;  the  student  nurse  and  patient 
care;  affiliates;  postgraduate  nursing  education  and  its  costs  and  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  245 — Purchasing  and  supplies,  i  point. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  purchasing  functions;  relationship  of  purchasing  department  to  administration  and  to  other  depart- 
ments; methods  of  purchasing;  standardization.  Centralized  buying;  its  policies  and  ethics;  reciprocity. 
Relations  with  public  and  vendors;  selection  of  source,  quality,  and  quantity.  Stores  and  inventory  control. 
Catalogue  systems.  Selection  and  employment  of  purchasing  officers  and  their  legal  status. 

Hospital  Administration  246 — Hospital  planning  and  construction.  2  points. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relationship 
of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for  patient, 
public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HYGIENE 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene  201 — Introduction  to  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  introductory  course  providing  a  general  consideration  of  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  in 
maternal  and  child  hygiene.  Lectures,  seminars,  clinics,  and  field  trips. 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene  202 — An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  maternal  hygiene. 

I  point. 

One  hour  per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  immediate  and  collateral  causes  of  maternal  morbidity  and  mortality;  their 
relative  frequency  and  preventability;  the  interpretation  and  comparability  of  data  arising  in  different 
countries  and  states. 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene  203 — The  organization  and  administration  of  maternal 

and  child  hygiene  programs,  i  point. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Federal  and  state  administration  and  relationships;  domiciliary  and  hospital  care;  antepartum  clinics; 
postpartum  observation;  the  public  health  nurse,  the  midwife;  costs;  personnel;  policies  in  local  health 
departments  and  voluntary  services. 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene  204 — Special  studies  in  maternal  hygiene. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Individual  arrangements  are  made  for  intensive  studies  and  experiences.  The  amount  and  character  of 
work  depend  upon  the  student's  interest,  ability,  and  plans  for  the  future. 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene  205 — Crippled  children  programs,  i  point  Lectures. 

One  hour  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  causes  and  classifications  of  crippling  disabilities;  the  epidemiology  of  physical  handicaps;  federal, 
state,  and  local  health  programs  in  relation  to  handicapped  children;  voluntary  agencies  and  community 
resources. 

Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene  206 — School  hygiene.  2  points.  Lectures  and  practice. 

One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  in  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  classroom 
teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects,  prevention 
and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene  207 — Special  studies  in  child  hygiene. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Within  the  limitations  of  practicability,  individual  arrangements  may  be  made  for  advanced  students  to 
undertake  intensive  investigation  of  special  phases  of  this  subject. 


NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Introduction  to  nutrition,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  with  special  consideration  of  recent  advances  in  this  field.  Designed 
for  those  with  adequate  background  in  medical  science. 

Nutrition  202 — Elements  of  nutrition,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  course  covering  the  essentials  of  nutrition  designed  for  students  with  a  nonmedical  background. 
Practical  aspects  of  nutrition  and  methods  of  educating  the  public  are  discussed. 

Nutrition  203 — Nutrition  and  the  individual,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  the  principal  deficiency  conditions,  their  causes,  clinical  aspects,  and  treatment.  The 
relationship  of  nutrition  and  various  diseases  is  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Nutrition  201  or  equivalent. 

Nutrition  204 — Laboratory  methods  of  assessing  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

A  laboratory  course  devoted  to  various  procedures  for  measuring  the  levels  of  nutrients  and  their  metabo- 
lites in  body  fluids  and  foods. 

Nutrition  205 — ^Nutrition  and  the  public  health,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  epidemiological  aspects  of  nutrition  are  emphasized  with  discussion  of  factors  affecting  adequacy 
of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  methods  of  determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition 
standards,  and  recent  advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  the  public  health. 

Nutrition  206 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
qualified  physicians  may  carry  on  supervised  clinical  work  in  the  city  nutrition  clinics. 
Prerequisite:  Nutrition  201,  202,  and  203,  or  their  equivalents. 

Nutrition  207 — Special  work. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Elective  work  adapted  to  the  student's  special  interest  and  qualifications  may  be  arranged.  These  may  be 
along  laboratory  or  clinical  lines  and  field  demonstrations. 


OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

Occupational  Medicine  201 — Introduction  to  occupational  medicine,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine  in  industry,  the 
relationships  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  industrial  hygiene  in  public  health  work. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — The  occupational  diseases,  i  point. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupational 
diseases. 
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Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  point. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  various  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit  and 
pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed  groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  204 — Industrial  hygiene  laboratory  methods,  i  point. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  application  and  intcrpictation  of  laboratory  procedures  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  prevention 
of  occupational  diseases  including  tests  applied  to  the  individual  and  to  the  environment.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations. 

Occupational  Medicine  209 — Research  in  occupational  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  in  laboratory  or  administrative  problems. 

Occupational  Medicine  210 — Seminar  course,  i  point. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  given  for  all  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine.  A  wide 
v.uiety  of  subjects,  including  organization,  administration,  and  recent  developments  in  industrial  medicine, 
are  discussed. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 — Principles  of  public  health  education,  I.  2  points.  Lectures 

and  demonstrations. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  an  element  in  the  public  health  program. 
Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and  scope  of  health 
education;  who  and  what  is  a  health  educators;  theoretical  bases  of  health  education,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  communication;  tools  of  health  education;  community  organization;  administrative  aspects 
of  health  education;  and  problems  of  evaluation  and  research. 

Pubhc  Health  Education  202 — Principles  of  public  health  education,  U.  i  point.  Lectures 

and  demonstrations. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

This  course  considers  the  basic  concepts  underlying  health  education  activity — culture,  status,  authority, 
the  role  of  values,  family,  behavior,  attitude,  and  neighborhood — and  analyzes  their  significance  for  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  in  health  education. 

Public  Health  Education  203 — Introduction  to  human  behavior,  i  point.  Lectures. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  development  of  human  nature  with  particular  attention  to  the  factors 
and  situations  that  affect  social  learning. 

Pubhc  Health  Education  204 — Structure  and  function  of  the  community,  i  point.  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Analysis  of  the  community  concept.  Study  of  specific  communities,  employing  special  reports.  Discussion 
of  community  structure  and  function  with  particular  attention  to  their  significance  for  health  problems. 
This  course  provides  a  basis  for  Public  Health  Education  205. 

Public  Health  Education  205 — Commimity  organization  for  health  education,  i  point. 

Lectures  and  seminars. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Principles  and  practice  of  community  organization.  The  course  considers  the  agencies  concerned  in 
community  organization  for  health  education  and  the  problems  involved  in  such  activity. 
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Public  Health  Education  206 — Dental  health  education,  i  point.  Lectures. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  the  present  knowledge  of  dental  health  and  disease  leading  to  the  practical  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  programs  of  health  education.  Attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  various  community 
agencies  in  dental  health  education  activities. 

Pubhc  Health  Education  207 — School  health  education,  i  point.  Lectures,  seminars,  and 

demonstrations. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Principles  and  problems  of  school  health  education.  Organization  and  administration  of  school  health 
programs  in  relation  to  school  health  education.  Complementary  roles  of  school  and  community  agencies. 
Training  and  responsibilities  of  health  education  workers.  Methods  of  teaching,  subject  matter,  and 
materials. 

Public  Health  Education  208 — Health  education  laboratory,  i  to  3  points. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Practice  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  posters,  exhibits, 
news  releases,  radio  programs,  and  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such  materials. 

PubUc  Health  Education  209 — Public  relations  in  health  education,  i  point.  Seminar  dis- 
cussions. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  case-study  approach  to  the  public  relations  aspect  of  health  education.  Practical  problems  in  this 
area  are  considered,  and  ways  and  means  of  solving  them  are  developed. 

Public  Health  Education  210 — Group  processes,  i  point.  Seminar. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Analysis  of  the  teaching-learning  process  with  special  attention  to  group  situations.  Through  group 
discussion  and  decision  the  student  learns  in  practice  the  process  by  which  individual  and  group  learning 
takes  place  and  may  be  enhanced.  Through  supervised  participation  and  observation,  students  are  guided 
to  develop  skill  in  leading  groups  and  in  understanding  their  own  role. 

PubUc  Health  Education  211 — Seminar  on  attitude  formation  and  attitude  change,  i 

point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  of  the  problem  of  attitudes  on  the  basis  of  recent  studies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  concrete 
situations  involving  health  education.  For  advanced  students  who  are  interested  in  the  research  problems 
of  health  education. 

Public  Health  Education  212 — Administration  of  public  health  education  programs,  i 

point.  Lectures. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  public  health  education  programs  in  official  health  agencies,  with 
particular  attention  to  state  health  departments.  Personnel,  costs,  and  scope  of  programs  are  considered. 

Public  Health  Education  213 — Surveys,  polls,  and  opinion  sampling,  i  point.  Seminar. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and.  procedures  for  carrying  out  public  opinion  polls,  radio 
audience  surveys,  social  surveys,  and  similar  investigations.  Methods  discussed  include  the  interview  and 
mail  questionnaires. 

Public  Health  Education  214 — Field  work  in  public  health  education. 

Summer  months. 

This  experience  is  designed  to  give  the  graduate  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  basis  for  proficiency 
under  adequate  supervision.  Satisfactory  ability' must  be  demonstrated.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  in  Public  Health  Education. 
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Public  Health  Education  215 — Medical  background.  5  points. 

One  two-hour  lecture  and  one  iwo-hour  lahoralory  session  per  week,  second,  third,  and 

fourth  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonprofessional  student  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  A  review  of  common  infectious  diseases  and 
the  degenerative  diseases  such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Demonstrations  by  means  of  normal  and 
pathological  specimens,  models,  and  motion  pictures. 

Public  Health  Education  216 — Concepts  of  public  health,  i  point.  Seminar. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  views  of  public  health  that  have  been  held  since  antiquity.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  modern  period,  with  particular  reference  to  the  social  philosophies  involved. 

Public  Health  Education  217 — Special  studies  in  public  health  education,  i  point. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular 
phase  of  health  education. 

Public  Health  Education  218 — Professional  writing,  i  point. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter.  Repeated  in  second  quarter. 

Requirements  of  writing  in  professional  fields  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  feature 
articles,  news  releases,  reports,  information  bulletins,  house  organs,  and  speeches.  This  course  comprises 
a  series  of  lectures  with  writing  assignments  and  required  reading  to  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
thought  on  paper.  The  material  presented  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
hospital  and  public  health  fields  and  to  promote  higher  standards  of  professional  literature. 

Public  Health  Education  219 — ^Public  speaking,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter.  Repeated  in  second  quarter. 

Techniques  for  preparation,  composition,  and  delivery  of  the  principal  types  of  formal  and  informal 
speeches;  analysis  of  speech  situations  in  business,  professional,  and  social  relations;  practice  and 
criticism. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Public  Health  201 — Introduction  to  public  health  practice.  2  points.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

A  descriptive  outline  of  public  health  practice,  touching  upon  the  historical,  legal,  organizational,  and 
administrative  aspects  of  the  subject.  Designed  to  provide  orientation  in  the  subject  for  students  newly 
entering  the  public  health  field. 

Public  Health  202 — General  principles  of  public  health  administration.  2  points.  Lectures 

and  discussions. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Sociological  and  economic  considerations  as  they  relate  to  problems  and  practices  in  public  health.  The 
history  and  development  of  federal,  state,  and  local  administrative  services  and  units,  and  their  legal  re- 
lationships. The  general  principles  of  organization,  public  administration,  and  management  in  terms  of 
public  health  services. 

Public  Health  203 — Exercises  in  public  health  administration.  2  points. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  administration,  organization,  and  management  in  public  health  to 
actual  situations.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  fundamental  factors  involved  in  the  cooperation 
of  health  departments  and  hospital  and  other  agencies,  both  official  and  voluntary.  Various  types  of  com- 
munities are  considered;  due  consideration  is  given  to  their  differences  in  population,  social  and  economic 
status,  forms  of  government,  and  local  or  geographical  health  problems.  Students  apply  the  theory  of 
public  health  administration  to  meet  the  actual  practical  needs  of  the  communities  under  discussion. 
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Public  Health  204 — ^Local  health  practice.  Lectures. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  organization,  administration,  and  make-up  of  community  health  programs;  health  departments  and 
voluntary  agencies,  their  complementary  roles  and  interrelationships;  the  analysis  of  health  problems  and 
measures  in  solving  them;  personnel,  costs,  and  scope  of  programs. 

Public  Health  206 — Public  health  nursing.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  principles  of  public  health  nursing.  There  is  provided  a  general  knowledge  of  public  health  nursing 
practice,  with  personnel  and  technical  standards  observed  in  good  nursing  services.  The  public  health  nursing 
needs  and  potentialities  in  communities  of  various  characters  and  sizes. 

Public  Health  207 — PubUc  medical  service,  i  point.  Lectures  and  Seminars. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  more  important  surveys  made  and  collected  data  as  to  sickness  and  avail- 
able medical  care  in  the  United  States.  The  course  is  not  designed  to  make  the  student  either  a  conservative 
or  a  radical,  but  rather  to  present  to  him  factual  material  for  his  own  objective  interpretation. 

Public  Health  208 — Organization  and  administration  of  venereal  disease  control  pro- 
grams. I  point. 

One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Venereal  disease  control  laws;  national  and  state  policies;  organization  of  local  programs;  hospitalization; 
clinic  management,  policies  and  practices;  epidemiological  investigations;  health  education;  personnel  and 
costs.  A  review  of  modern  diagnosis  and  methods  of  treatment  of  the  venereal  diseases.  A  consideration  of 
the  significance  of  serologic  and  other  laboratory  procedures  as  they  relate  to  these  diseases  and  a  discussion 
of  chemotherapy  and  of  routine,  intensive,  and  penicillin  treatments. 

Public  Health  209 — Seminar,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  summary  and  correlation  of  the  year's  work  in  public  health  practice  and  related  fields.  Open  to  all 
regular  students. 

PubUc  Health  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  for  those  with  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health 
administration. 

Public  Health  211 — Public  health  and  medical  practice,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  discussion  and  analysis  of  problems  which  bridge  public  health  and  medical  practice,  giving  considera- 
tion to  compulsory  Rh  testing  of  pregnant  women;  public  health  participation  in  medical  care;  public  health 
aspects  of  alcoholism,  child  adoption,  blood  banks,  planned  parenthood,  control  of  barbiturates,  morbidity 
reporting,  regulation  of  clinical  laboratories,  chronic  disease  and  old  age,  examinations  of  school  children, 
control  of  food  handlers,  etc. 

Public  Health  212 — Mental  hygiene,  i  point. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  mental  health  problem  and  the  role  of  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies  in  its 
solution. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — ^Principles  of  sanitation.  3  points.  Lectures  and  field  trips. 

Two  two-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and  their 
control,  with  special  reference  to  programs  of  sanitation  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national  health 
services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  officers  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary  prin- 
ciples, problems,  and  practices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more  specialized  subjects 
by  the  medical  sanitarian,  engineer,  and  others. 
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Sanitary  Science  202 — Introduction  to  sanitation.  2  points.  Lectures  :m(l  field  trips. 

Two  sessions  per  week  of  two  to  tliree  hours  each,  second  quarter. 

A  ilcscf  iptive  outline  of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the  environment  in  which  people  live  and  work, 
.nnd  of  the  nie.isures  instituted  for  their  solution  or  control. 

An  abridgement  of  Sanitary  Science  201.  For  Master  of  Science  candidates  in  hospital  administration, 
public  health  education,  and  other  special  fields. 

Sanitary  Science  203 — Sanitary  chemistry  laboratory.  2  to  4  points. 
Two  to  four  half-days  per  week,  8  weeks. 

A  continuation  of  Epidemiology  203  for  engineers  and  others  concerned  with  environmental  health.  The 
prerequisite  course  includes  the  various  aspects  of  sanitary  bacteriology — water,  milk,  food,  sewage,  and 
shellfish;  the  phosphotase,  reductase,  and  the  several  ortho-tolidin  tests.  This  course  involves  the  per- 
formance of  those  additional  physical,  chemical,  and  biochemical  tests  commonly  encountered  in  water  and 
sewage  treatment  practices,  stream  pollution,  milk  sanitation,  and  other  food  control.  Laboratory  and 
lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203. 

Sanitary  Science  204 — Operating  problems  and  practices:  public  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  I  to  3  points. 

One  to  two  two-hour  sessions  and  one  half-day  per  week,  8  weeks. 

For  engineers  and  others  concerned  with  environmental  health.  Review  of  problems  and  practices  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  state  and  local  health  department  engineer.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  chlorination 
and  filtration  of  water.  The  usual  methods  of  primary  and  secondary  sewage  treatment  are  considered.  Lec- 
tures, exercises,  and  field  trips. 

Sanitary  Science  205 — Stream  pollution  and  industrial  wastes.  2  to  4  points.  Lectures, 
collateral  reading,  and  field  work. 

Two  to  four  half-days  per  week. 

Intensive  review  of  stream  pollution  studies;  sources  and  social  and  economic  aspects  of  pollution;  pro- 
grams of  correction.  Field  and  laboratory  exercises  in  stream  pollution  surveys,  methods  of  industrial-waste 
treatment  and  elimination.  For  engineers  and  others  concerned  with  environmental  health. 

Sanitary  Science  206 — Insect-borne  disease  control,  I.  i  point.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  field  trips. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  principally  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  mosquito  bionomics,  with  emphasis  on 
the  anophelines,  and  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  programs  for  the  control  of 
Anopheles,  Aedes,  and  Culex  mosquitoes.  Consideration  is  given  to  other  arthropod  vectors  of  disease,  in- 
cluding the  fly.  Control  practices  are  considered  in  descriptive  outline.  For  all  graduate  students  having  a 
special  interest  in  insect  sanitation. 

Sanitary  Science  207 — Insect-bome  disease  control,  II.  i  to  3  points.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  field  work. 

One  to  three  two-hour  sessions  per  week  and  two  to  four  half-days,  fourth  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Sanitary  Science  206.  Detailed  consideration  of  technical  practices,  design,  and  mana- 
gerial procedure  in  the  control  of  insects  in  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  Principal  emphasis  is  given  to 
anopheline  mosquitoes.  For  those  concerned  with  the  direct  management  of  mosquito  control  operations, 
particularly  the  engineer  and  the  entomologist. 

Medical  Entomology  201  is  desirable  as  an  adjunct  to  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  Sanitary  Science  206. 

Sanitary  Science  208 — Control  of  rodent-borne  diseases,  I.  i  point.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  field  trips. 

Two  hours  per  w^eek,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  ecology  of  rodents  and  rodent  ectoparasites  of  disease-transmitting  im- 
portance; descriptive  epidemiology  of  murine  typhus,  rat  identification,  and  field  inspections  of  rat  infested 
areas.  Administrative  and  planning  aspects  of  control  programs.  For  all  graduate  students  having  a  special 
interest  in  murine  typhus  and  plague.  (For  identification  of  ectoparasites,  see  Medical  Entomology  201.) 
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Sanitary  Science  209 — Control  of  rodent-borne  diseases,  11.   i   to  3  points.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  field  trips. 

One  to  three  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Detailed  consideration  of  technical  practices  and  managerial  procedures  in  rat-proofing,  rat-stoppage, 
poisoning,  trapping,  and  fumigation,  and  in  ectoparasite  control  measures;  collection  of  domestic  rodents 
and  ectoparasites.  For  those  concerned  with  the  direct  management  of  rodent  control  operations,  particularly 
the  engineer  and  entomologist. 

Prerequisite:  Sanitary  Science  208. 

Sanitary  Science  210 — Studies  in  sanitation,  i  to  10  points. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes:  seminars,  research,  collateral  reading,  and  thesis  preparation  in  one  or  more 
selected  fields  of  sanitation;  studies  with  operating  organizations  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  mosquito  control,  water  and  sewage  treatment,  stream  and  harbor  pollution, 
milk  and  food  sanitation,  irrigation,  rural  sanitation,  rat  control,  rabies  control,  housing  and  industrial 
sanitation;  inspection  of  manufacturing  processes  and  related  testing  and  research  facilities  in  the  sanitary 
equipment  and  insecticidal  field. 

A  wealth  of  opportunity  exists  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  for  observation  and  research  in  the 
fields  enumerated  above.  Sanitary  practices  of  health  departments  may  be  studied  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  situations.  For  engineers,  entomologists,  veterinarians,  chemists,  and  others  concerned  with  environ- 
mental health. 

Sanitary  Science  211 — Sanitary  and  hygienic  requirements  in  housing,  i  point.  Lectures 

and  field  trips. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  study  of  the  basic  health  requirements  in  housing,  with  consideration  of  economic  and  sociologic 
factors.  Housing  as  a  collateral  element  in  health  and  disease;  standards  as  to  type  of  construction,  water, 
sewerage,  lighting,  ventilation,  space  requirements;  housing  and  tenement  laws;  rural  housing;  housing 
projects;  government  aid,  varying  national,  state,  and  local  factors.  For  all  graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  212 — ^Food  controL  i  point.  Lectures  and  field  trips. 
One  half-day  per  week,  8  weeks. 

National,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  foods.  Principles  and  procedures  involved  in 
the  inspection  and  regulation  of  food  processing  and  dispensing  establishments,  including  utensil  sanitization 
practices.  Abbatoirs  and  public  markets.  For  all  graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  213 — Sanitation  of  milk  and  milk  products,  i  point.  Lectures  and  field 
trips. 
One  half-day  per  week,  8  weeks. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  sanitation  of  milk  and  milk  products.  Review  of  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions; the  place  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  control;  requirements  for  dairy  farms  and  dairy 
products  processing  plants;  transportation  and  distribution  of  milk;  selection  and  application  of  laboratory 
tests  and  results;  principles  and  standards  of  pasteurization  and  a  visit  to  a  pasteurizing  plant;  pasteurizing 
equipment;  routines  in  milk  control.  For  all  graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  214 — Administrative  aspects  of  sanitary  practice,  i  point.  ■ 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

This  course  covers  in  detail  certain  aspects  of  material  discussed  in  Public  Health  202.  Review  is  made 
of:  administrative  practices  and  personnel  organization  by  divisions  of  sanitation  of  state  and  local  health 
departments;  policies  and  procedures  in  applying  sanitary  ordinances  and  regulations;  operational  inter- 
relationships of  other  city,  county,  state,  and  federal  agencies  engaged  in  sanitary  activities;  relationships 
with  industry,  the  engineering  profession,  and  the  sanitary  equipment  and  supply  field;  pest-control 
operators;  municipal  financing  of  sanitation  programs  and  sanitary  utilities.  For  engineers  and  others 
especially  concerned  with  environmental  health.   ■ 

Sanitary  Science  215 — Municipal  and  rural  sanitation.  2  points. 

Two  hours  per  week  and  four  haltdays,  fourth  quarter.    , 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  problems  and  practices  of  sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  small,  urban 
and  suburban  communities;  improvement  of  shallow  wells  and  springs;  rural  school  sanitation;  home  septic 
tanks  and  disposal  fields;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  land  fill;  nuisance  complaints;  special  sanitary  aspects 
of  hookworm  disease  control.  For  engineers  and  others  especially  concerned  with  environmental  health. 
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Sanitary  Science  216 — Air  sanitation,  i  to  3  poinis. 
One  two-hour  and  three  three-hour  sessions  per  week,  8  weeks. 

The  relation  of  the  air  environment  to  health  and  comfort;  air  disinfection;  control  of  nonindustrial  dust 
and  pollens;  a  review  of  municipal  practices  in  reduction  of  atmospheric  pollution;  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning in  their  relation  to  public  health.  This  course  is  in  two  parts — lecture  periods  are  for  all  students 
taking  the  course;  laboratory  and  field  inspection  periods  arc  for  those  desiring  additional  work.  For  all 
graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  217 — Topics  in  sanitation,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  8  weeks. 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  a  number  of  subjects  which  are  not  considered  in  previously  listed  sanitary 
science  courses.  The  lecture  content  varies  from  year  to  year,  with  contemporary  developments.  For  all 
graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  218 — Institutional  sanitation,  i  point.  Lectures  and  field  trips. 
One  hour  per  week,  8  weeks. 

Special  problems  of  sanitation  encountered  in  medical-care  institutions.   For  hospital   administrators. 
Prerequisite:  Sanitary  Science  202. 

Note: — Within  limits,  certain  elective  courses  in  sanitary  science  vary  in  length  and  content  from  year  to 
year  in  order  to  fill  the  training  needs  of  each  year's  student  body.  Such  courses  in  the  preceding  list  possess 
a  range  in  number  of  sessions  and  point  credits. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University, 
has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
persons  with  diseases  pecuHar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through  this  and  other 
existing  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases. 

An  afiEliation  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  makes  available  the 
assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  unusually  valuable  insect  collection,  its  models, 
laboratories,  and  library  resources. 

The  large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  continue  to  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  the  School  maintains  clinical  and  research  studies.  Advanced 
students  interested  in  tropical  diseases  endemic  to  that  area  may  pursue  special  studies 
there.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work  in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also 
be  arranged  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 

Parasitology  201 — Introduction  to  parasitology,  i  point. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  intended  to  give  the  student  a  general  picture  of  the  effect  of  animal  parasit- 
ism on  man  and  the  community.  Principles  of  control  of  parasitic  disease  are  discussed. 

Parasitology  202 — Parasitic  diseases.  2  points. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Public  health  aspects  of  the  diseases  due  to  the  more  common  helminth  and  protozoan  infections. 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  the  helminths  and  protozoa  parasitic  in  man.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis,  treatment,  epidemiology,  and  control  of  the 
parasites.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  patients  with  various  parasitic  diseases  are  available  for  clinical  study  as  well  as 
laboratory  diagnostic  procedures. 
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Parasitology  203 — Parasitology,  special  studies. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  protozoology. 
Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections  are  avail- 
able through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  Nev/  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Parasitology  204 — Helminthology.  4  points. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  classification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Parasitology  205 — Protozoology.  2  points. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in  man  and  animals. 

Parasitology  210 — Seminar,  i  point. 

One  hour  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  research. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Medical  Entomology  201 — Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  points. 
Two  half -days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy  is 
considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the  vectors 
are  emphasized. 

Medical  Entomology  202 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  and  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  and  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Medical  Entomology  203 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  points. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Medical  Entomology  204 — Identification  of  mosquitoes,  i  point.  Conferences  and  labora- 
tory. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  morphology  oi  Aedes,  Culex,  Anopheles,  and  Hemagogus  regarded  as  im- 
portant in  the  transmission  of  disease.  Growth  and  development  are  studied  in  living  specimens  in  so 
far  as  possible. 

Tropical  Medicine  201 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical,  i  to  4  points. 

One  half-day  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical,  laboratory  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease 
Diagnostic  Service  of  New  York  City  Department'  of  Health  and  of  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — ^Tropical  medicine,  clinical.  10  points. 

Full-time,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies 
on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  (;o  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and 
control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis,  veneral  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  courses  under  tropical  conditions. 
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Tropical  Mcdiciiic  203 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics.  2  points.  Seminars. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  8  weeks. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subject  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  community  hos- 
pitals, industrial  villages,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  tropics. 

Given  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Science. 

Tropical  Medicine  204 — Malariology. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in  man 
and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical  and  labora- 
tory aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  The 
control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication 
and  control  are  studied  and  there  are  exercises  in  mapping,  surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screen- 
ing. This  is  a  combined  course  given  by  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology  and  Sanitary  Science. 

Tropical  Medicine  205 — Personal  hygiene  in  the  tropics,  i  point.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

One  hour  per  week,  8  weeks. 

A  review  of  physiological  effects  of  relatively  high  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and  of  in- 
tense sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  likely  to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition,  rest, 
recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — Mycology,  i  point.  Lectures  and  demonstrations,  laboratory,  and 
clinics. 

One  half-day  per  week,  8  weeks. 

A  general  review  of  the  subject  with  particular  study  of  fungi  which  cause  disease  in  man.  The  course 
provides  opportunity  for  laboratory  exercises  in  identification  and  clinical  practice  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Tropical  Medicine  208 — Advanced  study  of  parasitic  diseases. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  covers  protozoan  and  helminth  diseases  not  of  general  distribution  but  which  are  of  medical 
importance  in  certain  geographical  areas  of  tropical  and  Oriental  countries.  It  is  especially  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  work  in  these  countries. 

This  course  is  complementary  to  Parasitology  202. 


TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis  201 — ^PubUc  health  aspects  of  tuberculosis,  i  point. 

One  hour  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Tuberculosis  as  an  infectious  disease;  etiology  and  epidemiology.  Fundamental  aspects  of  pathology  and 
pathogenesis;  clinical  classification;  diagnostic  procedures;  treatment.  Tuberculosis  as  a  public  health 
problem;  basic  principles  of  a  control  program;  problems  in  hospital  administration. 

Tuberculosis  202 — Pathogenesis  of  tuberculosis.  2  points.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
seminars. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  includes  review  of  structure,  interrelationship,  and  functions  of  organs  and  tissues  concerned 
in  respiration;  the  dynamics  of  tuberculosis  in  other  species  and  in  man;  coordination  of  pathology.  X-ray, 
and  systemic  manifestations;  laboratory  findings  in  relation  to  pathology.  The  course  involves  study  of  gross 
and  microscopic  specimens,  case  records,  and  X-ray  sequences. 

Tuberculosis  203 — Diagnostic  aspects  of  tuberculosis.  2  points. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Clinic  and  institutional  experience  in  the  application  of  various  tuberculin  tests  and  in  physical.  X-ray, 
and  laboratory  examinations  and  their  integration;  the  differentiation  of  tuberculosis  from  other  pulmonary 
involvements,  and  the  evaluation  of  cases  in  terms  of  stage  and  condition. 
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Tuberculosis  204 — Administration  of  tuberculosis  control  programs.  2  points.  Lectures, 
seminars,  and  clinics. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  study  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  tuberculosis  in  terms  of  geographical  location,  distribution,  and 
trends;  occupation,  economic  status,  age,  sex,  and  race  as  factors;  the  sources  from  which  data  arise;  a  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  utilized  in  determining  community  needs  in  tuberculosis  programs  in  terms  of  hos- 
pitalization, clinics,  mass  surveys,  health  education;  different  types  and  costs  of  X-ray  equipment  and 
procedures,  their  adaptability  and  limitations;  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  programs  to  other  activities  and 
to  voluntary  agencies;  costs  and  criteria. 

Given  jointly  with  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Practice. 

Tuberculosis  205 — Special  studies  in  tuberculosis. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Advanced  students,  with  faculty  approval,  may  pursue  intensively  special  phases  of  the  subject,  such  as 
X  ray,  tuberculosis  of  special  groups,  or  administration. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  University  was  foiiiulcd  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912  the  tide  was  changed 
to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The  first 
individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel 
Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respectively.  InstrucUon  in  medicine  was 
given  until  die  rime  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  diat  time  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  September, 
1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public 
Health  Practice. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School"  of 
Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945.  This  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  industrial  hygiene, 
laboratory  practice,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science,  tropical  diseases, 
hospital  administration,  public  health  education,  and  other  fields  related  to  public  health. 


FACILITIES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  L'niversity  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by  Mrs. 
Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  i68th  Street  and  from 
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Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 
School  of  Public  Health,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital,  Department  of  Cancer  Research,  and  Washington  Heights  Health  and  Teach- 
ing Center. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  was  founded  in  1868.  The  hospital  occupies  a  twenty-two  story 
building  in  which  are  the  wards  of  the  medical  and  surgical  services,  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  Squier  Urological  Clinic.  To  provide  for  personal  contact  between  doctor  and 
patient  the  hospital  is  divided  into  floor  units  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  beds,  each  unit 
fully  equipped  and  in  charge  of  a  special  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  social  service  workers, 
and  dietitans.  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients  is  connected  with  the  main  building. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  afHliation  with  Columbia  University,  members  of  the  hospital  are 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  nomination  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 
There  are  436  teaching  beds. 

Squier  Urological  Clinic  occupies  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building 
and  the  tenth  floor  of  Babies  Hospital.  There  are  sixty-seven  beds  for  the  care  of  adults 
and  seventeen  beds  for  babies  and  children.  There  are  laboratories  fully  equipped  to  do 
diagnostic.  X-ray,  bacteriological,  pathological,  fluoroscopic,  and  research  work.  The  Clinic 
has  two  large,  specially  equipped  operating  rooms.  The  urological  outpadent  department, 
situated  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  is  fully  equipped  for  cystoscopic.  X-ray,  and  laboratory 
work. 

The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Edward  S.  Harkness.  The  hospital  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  are  active  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  nurses.  The  hospital  contains  forty- 
five  ward  beds. 

Har\ness  Pavilion  is  available  for  the  accommodation  of  private  patients  of  the  attend- 
ing staff. 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  was  built  at  West  59th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
presented  to  Columbia  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane  in  1886.  It  now  oc- 
cupies three  floors  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building  for  ward  and  semiprivate  patients 
and  two  floors  in  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients.  The  wards  of  the  hospital  furnish 
120  beds  for  obstetrical  and  gynecological  patients.  Patients,  other  than  emergencies,  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  through  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  deliveries  in  the  hospital  number 
about  three  thousand  a  year.  The  gynecological  service  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
gynecological  service  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic,  presented  by  the  Vanderbilt  family  to  Columbia  University  in  1888, 
is  the  common  outpatient  department  for  the  hospitals  in  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  a  fully 
equipped  dispensary  for  ambulant  patients.  The  professors  of  the  Medical  School,  with 
their  assistants,  have  entire  charge  of  its  professional  services.  The  building  is  so  arranged 
that  each  department  has  rooms  for  practical  instruction  in  small  sections.  All  modern 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  available,  so  that  the  students  may  learn 
thoroughly  the  use  of  all  methods  in  each  of  the  special  departments  of  medicine. 

Babies  Hospital  provides  for  general. medical  and  surgical  care  of  infants  and  children 
up  to  and  including  twelve  years  of  age.  One  floor  of  the  hospital  is  devoted  to  the  care 
of  private  and  semiprivate  patients.  Three  floors  are  equipped  with  laboratories.  Both  in- 
door and  outdoor  playrooms  are  provided  for  convalescent  children.  The  surgical  floor. 
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with  complete  operating  equipment,  afTords  accommodation  for  thirty-one  patients.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  163  beds.  Laboratories  are  operated  for  the  routine  and  re- 
search work  of  the  hospital  in  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry.  An  X-ray  and  fluoro- 
scopic department  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  die  hospital  radiologist.  In  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  an  oulpalient  department  is  maintained  by  the  visiting  and  intern  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital, together  with  dispensary  physicians.  In  addition  to  the  general  medical  and  surgical 
clinics,  there  are  special  clinics  for  the  care  of  premature  infants  and  for  patients  suffering 
from  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  other  diseases. 

Neurological  Institute,  one  of  the  first  nongovernmental  hospitals  in  this  country  for 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  was  founded  in  1909.  The  original  building  at  149  East 
67th  Street  was  occupied  until  March,  1929,  when  the  Institute  was  moved  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Since  1938  the  Neurological  Institute  has  been  more  closely  integrated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  other  units  of  the  Medical  Center,  which  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  broad  basic  program  of  teaching  and  research  in  neurology  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  major  deparmients  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  the  affiliated  units  of  die  Medical  Center.  The  present  hospital  has  123  ward  beds  and 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  surgical  con- 
dition of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Facilities  are  provided  for  bedside  teaching  in  the 
wards  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Neto  Yor\  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  is  a  two-hundred  bed  hospital  built 
and  maintained  by  the  state  of  New  York,  with  provisions  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
all  r\'pes  of  psychiatric  disorders.  There  are  special  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  children 
presenting  behavior  and  personality  problems.  Connected  with  the  hospital  is  an  active 
outpatient  department  providing  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  in  psychiatric  prob- 
lems both  of  adults  and  of  children.  The  hospital  maintains  special  clinical  and  research 
laboratories  and  an  extensive  psychiatric  library.  The  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have 
teaching  appoinmients  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  medical  students. 

New  Yor\  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  founded  in  1868,  was  consolidated  with  die  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1945.  Its  facilities  are  used  exclusively  in 
the  treatment  of  orthopedic  conditions  and  in  the  teaching  of  orthopedics. 

For  further  information  concerning  Columbia  University  and  the  Medical  Center  con- 
sult the  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School  of  PubUc  Health  interested  in  research 
and  practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  semi- 
nar courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 


GUGGENHEIM  DENTAL  CLINIC 

The  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  is  an  institution  founded  by  Murry  and  Leonie  Gug- 
genheim to  give  free  dental  service  to  needy  children,  to  promote  professional  dental  edu- 
cation, and  to  advance  the  understanding  of  dental  problems.  The  Clinic  has  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  gives  dental  service  to  some  ten  thousand  children  annuallv.  Its 
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facilities  are  available  to  demonstrate  administrative,  clinical,  and  health  education  tech- 
niques. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

Bellevue  Hospital  Morrisania  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Special  Surgery  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  Stuyvesant  Square  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  Willard  Parker  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  Woman's  Hospital 
Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Diseases 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  TEACHING  AND  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1940,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  is  304,000.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  dentistry,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  pro- 
gram is  in  progress  and  public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary 
agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and  complete  facility. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making  its  vast  pub- 
lic health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign  countries  and 
by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is 
such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Both  from  its  headquarters  in  Albany  and  its  District  OflSces  located  in  New  York  City, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  its 
facilities  available  for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  the  health  departments  of  Nassau 
and  Westchester  counties.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of  experience  is  particularly  valu- 
able for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  it 
permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  in  nonurban  environments.  - 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this 'Museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  students  advanced  in  the  subject  of  medical  entomology. 

'     1 
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TROPICAL  DISEASE  CLINIC  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

This  is  an  active  and  expanding  service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  It 
occupies  quarters  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Health  Center  building  in  which  the  School 
of  Public  Health  is  located.  A  continuing  supply  of  fresh  laboratory  specimens  is  available 
from  this  service  for  graduate  students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  this  clinic  and 
that  of  the  School  is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 

UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Pubhc  Health  enjoy  the  privileges  and  facilities 
of  the  University  Campus,  including  access  to  the  University  Libraries,  Gymnasium,  Place- 
ment Bureau,  and  other  activities.  A  service  fee  of  $1.00  per  session  (Winter,  Spring,  or 
Summer)  is  charged  to  each  student  using  the  facilities  of  the  University  Gymnasium  with- 
out formal  registration  in  physical  education  courses. 

Barnard  College  offers  to  women  graduate  students  and  women  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  (except  Teachers  College)  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  program  provides  class  instruction  in  the  four  groups  of  activities,  namely  rhythmics, 
team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports,  and  swimming  and  correctives.  Sections  are  open, 
provided  the  registration  is  not  already  filled  by  Barnard  undergraduates.  For  this  reason, 
students  are  advised  to  withhold  application  for  admission  until  the  Barnard  students 
have  completed  registration. 

The  swimming  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swimming  at  stated  hours.  It  is  supervised 
by  mature,  well  trained,  and  qualified  instructors.  In  order  to  accommodate  a  larger 
number  of  students,  there  is  no  organized  instruction,  although  this  is  not  denied  to  those 
who  may  want  it. 

Students  are  advised  that  there  are  two  separate  seasons  within  each  session.  Registra- 
tion occurs  at  four  different  times  during  the  year.  The  approximate  dates  are  September 
26,  November  i,  February  4,  and  March  27. 

The  regulation  suit  for  swimming  and  the  regulation  outfit  for  sports  and  rhythmics 
can  be  bought  at  Bazinet,  1226  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  equipment,  except 
that  for  tennis,  is  furnished  by  the  Department. 

Students  should  follow  this  procedure  for  registration:  (/)  consult  the  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities posted  on  the  Physical  Education  Bulletin  Board  in  Barnard  Hall;  (2)  secure  a 
certificate  of  health  from  the  University  Medical  Office;  (j)  register  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  209  Barnard  Hall.  (Bring  bursar's  receipt  for  proper 
identification.) 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  building. 
It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  students,  and  it 
aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  though  its  unique  bibliographic  service. 

The  Library  contains  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books 
and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides  on  the  history 
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of  medicine.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional 
library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  more  than  two  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students  of  Public  Health.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library 
while  special  and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the 
campus.  They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special  collections 
available  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home 
use. 

Leaflets  describing  the  collections  and  services  of  the  University  Libraries  are  available 
in  any  of  the  library  reading  rooms.  The  Medical  Library  and  all  other  libraries  post 
their  hours  of  opening. 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other  stu- 
dent supplies.  Substantial  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers  and 
publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  Saturdays, 
8:45  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

All  students  registered  within  the  University,  regularly  pursuing  their  courses  of  study, 
are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  Residence  Halls.  The  University  desires  its  students 
to  live  whenever  possible  in  the  Residence  Halls,  which  are  a  part  of  its  educational  de- 
velopment and  life.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  on  the  session  basis.  Fees  may  be  paid  on 
a  session,  monthly,  or,  in  case  of  need,  weekly  basis. 

Bard  Hall 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  additional  stories  in  the  north  wing, 
and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  single 
rooms,  suites  with  bath,  and  apartments.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  large  lounging 
rooms,  dining  room,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  swimming 
pool. 

There  are  rooms  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  in  the  north  wing  arranged  to 
accommodate  women  students,  and  there  is  also  an  apartment  on  each  of  these  floors.  Rates 
for  accommodations  range  from  $374  to  I442  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four  weeks, 
All  rates  are  subject  to  change  if  costs  increase  greatly. 

Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be  furnished 
on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  ofl&ce,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

II 
Other  Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  on  the  campus  at  ii6th  Street,  or  immediately  adjacent  there- 
to. Residence  Halls  for  men  and  for, women,  information  about  which  may  be  obtained 
(for  men)  from  the  Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
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New  York  27,  N.V.,  or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West  u6ih  Street, 
New  York  27.  The  advance  reservation  deposit  is  payable  upon  receipt  of  room  assign- 
ment. Checks  must  he  made  payable  to  Columbia  University. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  live  outside  the  University  may  obtain  lists  of  inspected 
rooms  and  apartments  at  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  Livingston  Hall. 

KING'S  CROWN  HOTEL 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates,  available  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 

International  House,  while  not  a  University  Residence  Hall,  is  primarily  a  residence  for 
students  at  Columbia  University  and  other  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  City. 
It  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information  write 
direcdy  to  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff,  with 
offices  located  in  University  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  educational 
benefits  available  under  the  law. 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

The  Columbia  University  Travel  Service,  located  on  the  balcony  of  the  University  Book- 
store in  the  JournaHsm  Building  at  Broadway  and  ii6th  Street,  is  the  official  travel  agency 
of  the  University.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  (ASTA)  and 
is  the  recognized  and  appointed  agent  in  this  area  for  steamship,  air,  bus,  and  other  travel 
companies.  It  handles,  without  charge,  reservations  and  tickets  for  all  types  of  travel,  as 
\sell  as  hotel  accommodations  at  the  point  of  destination.  Travel  information,  circulars, 
and  help  with  visa  problems  are  also  available. 
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CONDENSED  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

The  complete  Academic  Calendar  for  die  year  1953-1954  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  University.  The  following  calendar  relates  only  to  graduate  students 
in  the  School  of  Public  Health. 


September  21 


September  24 

November  3 
November  20 
November  23 
November  26 
December      1 


December  21 


January 
January 

February 
February 
February 
March 


March 
March 
April 


3 

28 

1 
12 

22 
1 


26 

29 

9 


1953 

Monday,  and  September  22,  Tuesday.  Registradon  (including  payment  of 
fees)  for  students  in  Public  Health  for  the  Winter  Session. 

Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 

Thursday.  Classes  begin. 

Tuesday.  Election  Day.  Holiday. 

Friday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  second  quarter. 

Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 

Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Hohday. 

Tuesday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  the 
degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  February.  The 
privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 

Monday,  through 

1954 

Sunday.  Christmas  holidays. 

Thursday,  and  January  29,  Friday.  Registration  for  all  students  for  the 
Spring  Session. 

Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

Friday.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 

Monday.  Washington's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 

Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  the 
degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June.  The 
privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 

Friday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter. 

Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 

Friday.  Good  Friday.  Holiday. 


COMMENCEMENT,  MAY  30  TO   JUNE   I 

May  30     Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  1     Tuesday.  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August  2     Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.  The  privilege  of  later  application 
may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Grayson  Kikk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

WiLLARD  Cole  Rappleye,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Sc.D Vice  President  in  Charge  of 

Mediccd  Affairs;  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Harold  W.  Brown,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.  .    .    .     Director,  School  of  Public  Health 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Michael  Antell,  M.D.,  M.P.H Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

District  Health  Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Margaret  W.  Barnard,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.  .    .    .  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

E.  DwiGHT  Barnett,  M.D Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine; 

Director,  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine 

Albert  J.  Beckmann,  M.D.,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

H.\ROLD  W  Brown,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H Professor  of  Parasitology 

Neal  W.  Chilton,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H Assistant  Professor  of 

Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

E.  GuRNEY  Clark,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H Professor  of  Epide?niology 

Bion  R.  East,  D.D.S Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

Director,  Post-Graduate  Dental  Training  Center,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey 

John  Willum  Fertig,  Ph.D Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Samuel  Frant,  M.D.,  M.S.,  LL.B Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Leon.^rd  John  Goldwater,  M.D.,  Med.Sc.D.,  M.S.     .  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

John  E.  Gorrell,  B.M.,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration 

Morris  Greenberg,  M.D.,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe,  M.D.,  M.P.H Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

Kathleen  L.  Hussey,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Parasitology 

Al\tn  R.  Jacobson,  M.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

Norman  JoLLiFFE,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 

Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Henry  B.  Makover,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine 

Medical  Director,  Central  Manhattan  Medical  Group 

Harry  Stoll  Mustard,  M.D.,  LL.D Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

Executive  Director,  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
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George  Rosen,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

Associate  Medical  Director,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Maurice  E.  Shils,  Sc.D Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 

Howard  B.  Shookhoff,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 

Physician-in-Charge,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

William  C.  Spring,  Jr.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  .    .    .  DeLamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

Irving  R.  Tabershaw,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

Industrial  Medical  Consultant 

Robert  L.  Vought,  M.D.,  M.P.H Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Roger  W.  Williams,  M.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Entomology 


Ann  Baranovsky,  A.B Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

Kam-Fai  Chan,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H Research  Associate  in  Parasitology 

Kermit  G.  Dwork,  M.D Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Anna  Cheskis  Gelman,  A.B.,  M.P.H Instructor  in  Epidemiology 

Phyllis  B.  Michelsen,  A.B.,  M.S Assistant  in  Biostatistics 

Ada  M.  Paul,  M.A.,  M.P.H Instructor  in  Public  Health  Education 

Max  M.  Sterman,  M.D Instructor  in  Tropical  Medicine 

Epidemiologist,  Division  of  Tropical  Diseases,   Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,   New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Charlotte  O.  von  der  Heyde,  A.B.,  M.P.H Research  Assistant 

in  Administrative  Medicine 


David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

George  Baehr,  M.D Lecturer  in  Administrative  Medicine 

Medical  Director,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Daniel  Bergsma,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  . Lecturer  i?i  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner  of  Health,  New  Jersey  State:  Department  of  Health 

Herbert  G.  Birch,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Professor  of  Psychology,  New  York  University 

Ephraim  M.  Bluestone,  M.D.     .        .    .    .....    .    Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Consultant,  Montefiore  Hospital  ' 

Sallie  E.  Bright,  A.B.  ............    Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Executive  Director,  National  Publicity  Council 

Earle  G.  Brow^n,  M.D ' Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department  of-  He'alth 

Madison  B.  Brown,  M.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Admi?tistration 

Executive  Vice-President  and  Medical  Director,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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Joseph  W.  Df.cen,  M.E Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Administrative  Assistant.  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Herbert  R.  Edwards,  M.D .    .    lecturer  in  I'lthlic  Health  Practice 

Executive  Director,  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  Inc. 

Carl  L.  Erhardt,  B.B.A Lecturer  in  Biostatistics 

Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Ralph  T.  Fishek,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

State  Consultant,  Community  Health  Organization,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

Mercedes  G.  Geyer,  A.M Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Acting  Director,  Social  Service  Department,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Robert  S.  Goodhart,  M.D Lecturer  in  Nutrition 

Scientific  Director,  National  Vitamin  Foundation 

Ernest  M.  Gruenberg,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Executive  Director,  Mental  Health  Commission,  New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

Edwin  L.  Harmon,  M.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Director,  Grasslands  Hospital,  Valhalla,  N.Y. 

Emanuel  Hayt,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Counselor  at  Law 

WiLLL\M  A.  Holla,  M.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Department  of  Health 

Joseph  H.  Kinnaman,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Deputy  Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department  of  Health 

Granville  W.  Larimore,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Director,  Office  of  Public  Health  Education,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Sol  S.  Lifson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Director  of  Program  Development,  Public  Health  Division,  American  Heart  Association 

Jack  Masur,  M.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Medical  Director,  National  Institute  of  Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

E.  Alhene  Mosso,  A.M Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Supervising  Dietitian,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Ralph  S.  Muckenfuss,  M.D Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Gertrude  G.  Mudge,  A.M Lecturer  in  Nutrition 

Mary  H.  Parks,  Ed.M.,  M.S.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Public  Health  Education  Consultant,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

Philip  J.  Rafle,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Practice 

Commissioner,  Suffolk  Countj'  Department  of  Health 

Harold  B.  Robinson,  M.S Lecturer  in  Sanitary  Science 

Scientist,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Region  2 

Chajiles  G.  Roswell,  LL.B.,  C.P.A Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Consultant  on  Accounting,  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York 

Henry  C.  Sandler,  D.M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Chief  of  Dental  Services,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Louis  Schneider,  M.D Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Tuberculosis   Clinician,   New   York   City   Department  of  Health 

Irving  S.  Shapiro,  M.S Lecturer  in  Public  Health  Education 

Director,  Health  Education,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Ralph  F.  Sikes,  M.D Lecturer  in  Epidemiology 

Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Raymond  P.  Sloan,  L.H.D Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Editor,  The  Modern  Hospital 

John  G.  Steinle,  M.S.,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administration 

Hospital  Program  Director,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Region  2 

Harry  Strusser,  D.D.S.,  M.S Lecturer  in  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Benjamin  M.  Vance,  M.D Lecturer  in  Forensic  Medicine 

Deputy  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Office  of  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  City  of  New  York 

Benjamin  Werne,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  J.S.D Lecturer  in  Medical  Jurisprudence 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Maurice  J.  Hickey,  D.M.D.,  M.D Associate  Dean, 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Rhoda  W.  Benham,  A.M.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology 

Lester  Richard  Cahn,  D.D.S Associate  Professor  of  Oral  Pathology 

Robert  W.  Culbert,  M.D.,  M.P.H Associate  in  Pediatrics 

Frances  Frazier,  B.S.,  M.P.H Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Dorothy  L.  Kurtz,  A.B Lecturer  in  Office  Procedure 

Henry  P.  Levy,  D.D.S Assistant  in  Anatomy 

Irville  H.  MacKinnon,  M.D Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Harry  M.  Rose,  M.D JohnE.  Borne  Professor  of 

Medical  and  Surgical  Research 

Solomon  N.  Rosenstein,  D.D.S Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Theodore  Rosenthal,  M.D Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology 

Frances  A.  Stoll,  A.M. Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Hygiene 

Arthur  C.  Totten,  D.D.S : Professor  of  Dentistry 

Joseph  C.  Turner,  M.D.,  Med.ScD. Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

Edward  V,  Zegarelli,  D.D.S.,  M.S.    -. Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  AT  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Louise  Gerold,  A.M Adrninistrative  Assistant 

Eileen  H.  Daly ..;.'.. Assistant  to  the  Registrar 
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ADMINISTRATORS  OF  HOSPITALS  APPROVED  FOR  HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION  RESIDENCY 

Richard  J.  Ackart,  M.D.,  M.S Director,  University  of  Virginia  Hospital, 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Wii-MAR  M.  Allen,  M.D Director,  Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Kenneth  B.  Babcock,  M.D Director,  The  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Madison  B.  Brown,  M.D Executive  Vice  President  and  Medical 

Director,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  Yor\  City 

Robin  C.  Buerki,  M.D.,  D.Sc Executive  Director,  Henry  Ford  Hospital, 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Charles  E.  Burbridge,  Ph.D.  .    Superintendent,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  R.  Cadmus,  M.D Director,  University  Hospital,  University  of 

North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

C.  P.  Cardwell,  Jr Director,  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 

Hospital  Division,  Richmond,  Virginia 

George  E.  Cartmill,  Jr.,  M.S Director,  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Dean  A.  Clark,  M.D General  Director,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Clement  C.  Clay,  M.D Administrator,  The  Hospital  Center  at  Orange, 

Orange,  New  Jersey 

George  A.  W.  Currie,  M.D.,  M.S Director  of  Hospitals,  University  of  Colorado, 

Department  of  Medicine,  Denver,  Colorado 

Miriam  Curtis,  R.N Administrator,  Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital, 

Syracuse,  New  Yor\ 

Bob  D.  Dann Superintendent,  Hac\ley  Hospital,  Muskegon,  Michigan 

Roger  W.  DeBusk,  M.D Administrator,  The  Samuel  Merritt  Hospital, 

Oakland,  California 

William  J.  Donnelly  . Administrator,  Greenwich  Hospital, 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

James  E.  Fish,  M.D Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  YorJ^ 

Lloyd  H.  Gaston,  M.D Executive  Director,  St.  Lu\e's  Hospital, 

New  Yor\  City 

T.  Stewart  Hamilton,  M.D Director,  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital, 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  Massachusetts 

E.  L.  Harmon,  M.D Director,  Grasslands  Hospital, 

Valhalla,  New  Yor\ 

C.  C.  Hillman,  M.D Director,  ]ac\son  Memorial  Hospital,  Miami,  Florida 

Stuart  K.  Hummel  ....  Administrator,  Columbia  Hospital,  Milwau\ee ,  Wisconsin 
Burnett  S.  Johnston,  M.D.     .    .    .  Executive  Director,  The  Montreal  General  Hospital, 

Montreal,  Canada 
Albert  C.  Kerlikowske,  M.D.    .    .  Director,  University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Edward  Kirsch,  M.D Executive  Director,  Lebanon  Hospital,  New  Yor\  City 

William  K.  Klein Superintendent,  Hurley  Hospital,  Flint,  Michigan 

David  Littauer,  M.D Executive  Director,  The' Jewish  Hospital  of  St.  Louis, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Robert  H.  Lowe,  M.D.,  M.S Administrator,  The  Rochester  General  Hospital, 

Rochester,  New  Yor\ 

Basil  C.  MacLean,  M.D Director,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  University  of 

Rochester,  Rochester,  New  Yor\ 
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Alfred  E.  Maffly,  B.S Administrator,  Herric1{^  Memorial  Hospital,  Ber\eley, 

California 

A.  P.  Merrill,  M.D.,  M.H.A Superintendent,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  for  Chronic 

Diseases,  New  Yor\  City 
Fraser  D.  Mooney,  M.D.  .     Director,  The  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  Buffalo,  New  Yor\ 

John  S.  Parke,  B.Arch Executive  Vice  President,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 

New  Yor\  City 
Dorothy  Pellenz  ....      Administrator,  Crouse-Irving  Hospital,  Syracuse,  New  Yor\ 

Henry  N.  Pratt,  M.D Director,  The  New  Yor\  Hospital,  New  Yor\  City 

David  H.  Ross,  M.D.,  M.P.H.  .    .    .  Executive  Director,  The  Jewish  Hospital  Association, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Frank  P.  Sauer,  B.A Director,  Muhlenberg  Hospital,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Nathan  Smith,  M.D Medical  Superintendent,  Morrisania  City  Hospital, 

New  Yor\  City 

Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  Yor\  City 

Charles  C.  Stewart Administrator,  Mercer  Hospital,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Edwin  L.  Taylor,  M.S Director,  The  Graduate  Hospital,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
J.  Gilbert  Turner,  M.D.,  M.S.  .    .     Superintendent,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal, 

Canada 
Richard  D.  Vanderwarker,  M.H.A.  .    .    .  Administrative  Director,  Memorial  Center  for 

Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases,  New  Yor\  City 

Eugene  Walker,  M.D Superintendent,  The  Springfield  Hospital,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts 

Charles  F.  Wilinsky,  M.D Executive  Director,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston, 

Massachusetts 
Lucius  R.  Wilson,  M.D.  .    .    .     Director,  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Charles  V.  Wynne,  M.B.A Superintendent,  Waterbury  Hospital,  Waterbury, 

Connecticut 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University 
and  shares  in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  and  athliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  utilize  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  extramural  public  health  facilities  diat  exist  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  Collectively,  these  resources  and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  to 
graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  general  organiz- 
tion  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies;  in  the  clinical 
and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  school  health  work,  public 
health  education,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operation  of  water  and  sewer- 
age plants,  industrial  hygiene  and  medicine,  vital  statistics,  and  hospital  administration; 
and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teaching  purposes  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  rela- 
tion to  parasitology,  tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  to  offer  a  complete  curriculum  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health  in  their  several  aspects,  and 
to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  public  health  science  which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases  and  the  individual 
and  social  aspects  of  public  health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital  organization  and  manage- 
ment. It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  education  the  bene- 
fits of  reliable  information  in  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health  and  the 
prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 

ESrSTITUTE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making  avail- 
able to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  description. 
While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical 
care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel, 
and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate community-wide  health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of  ade- 
quate laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  units;  the  recognition  of  necessary  special- 
ization and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specialists  into  various  forms  of  group 
practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance  for  medical  and 
hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state,  and 
voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  nec- 
essary training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs. 

The  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  functions  under  a  Coordinating  Committee 
w^hich  comprises  the  executive  oflEcers  of  the  various  major  medical  and  public  health 
interests  represented  in  the  program.  Representatives  of  important  outside  interests  such 
as  the  voluntary  and  municipal  hospitals,  the  ofBcial  and  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
others  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  involved  can  readily  be  added  to  the  co- 
ordinating group. 
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The  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  is  divided  into  the 
following  five  major  fields  of  activity: 

1.  Hospital  Administration 

2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Public  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

5.  Medical  School  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Pubhc  Health 
of  Columbia  University  makes  possible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  industrial  m^edicine  and 
public  health  adniinistration.  The  program  will  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of  community-wide  programs  of  hospital, 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  health  services.  The  Institute  affords  opportunities  for 
fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the  training  of  administrative  personnel  of 
the  highest  order. 

LOCATION 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  located  on  the  upper  four  floors  of  the  Washington 
Heights  Teaching  and  Health  Center,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center  group. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  both  the  IND  and  IRT  Divisions  of  the  New  York  Subway  System, 
by  surface  and  bus  lines,  and  is  close  to  the  West  Side  Highway. 

CURRICULA 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public 
Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  limited  fields  basic  to  pubhc 
health  and  hospital  administration.  For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading 
to  degrees  offered  by  the  University  under  the  guidance  of  a  department  representing  a 
science  related  to  public  health  or  under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  see 
the  Announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  does  not  offer  evening  classes  and  does  not  have  a  Summer 
Session. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide,  for  the  properly  qualified  candidate,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  public  health.  It  is  presupposed  that  candi- 
dates will  have  had  a  satisfactory  academic  education  and  previously  will  have  become 
qualified  in  some  professional  capacity  basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  also  offers  a  course  of  thirty-two  weeks  in  Tropical  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree.  This  curriculum 
is  built  on  the  concept  that  while  a  course  in  this  field  must  give  due  consideration  to  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  tropics,  it  must  also  recognize  that  in  many  of  the  warm,  moist 
climates  the  so-called  cosmopolitan  diseases  also  constitute  a  serious  hazard  to  health,  and 
that  prevention  and  mass  control  of  illness  in  the  tropics  are  of  as  great  importance  as  are 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  sick  individual.  Study  of  such  subjects  as  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitation  are  therefore  required. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship,  an  opportunity  to  attain  an 
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extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  paruciilar  aspect  of  public  health.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to  this  de- 
gree is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  in  the  investigative  method  than  is 
practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  ac- 
complishment of  candidates  for  this  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that 
persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching,  re- 
search, or  major  administrative  positions. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  complete,  satisfactorily,  curricula 
with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  biostatisdcs,  hospital  administration, 
parasitology,  public  health  education,  or  sanitary  science. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administradon  draws  upon  other  University  facilides  and 
affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertaining 
direcdy  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instrucdon  in  its 
several  ancillary  fields,  including  public  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of  study 
is  of  approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  resi- 
dency. In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with  the  hospital  experience, 
four  months  (September  through  January)  are  spent  in  academic  residence,  followed  by 
a  twelve  months'  hospital  residency,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  final  four  months 
of  academic  study  (February  tiirough  May) .  The  School  guides  the  student  but  does  not 
assume  responsibility  for  finding  a  satisfactory  residency. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  major  work  in  the  field 
of  public  health  education  is  designed  to  provide  the  graduate  student  with  a  sound 
background  of  information  in  relation  to  the  scientific,  sociological,  and  administrative 
aspects  of  public  health  practice,  as  well  as  to  ensure  him  a  beginning  technical  proficiency 
in  the  field  of  public  health  education. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  major  work  in  the  field  of 
sanitary  science  is  designed  for  students  who  have  more  limited  experience,  or  more 
restricted  interests  in  public  health,  than  physicians,  engineers,  or  other  sanitary  scientists 
studying  the  Master  of  Public  Health  curriculum. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health.  The  require- 
ments for  and  the  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  and  the  student  is  certified  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  only  with  the  approval  of  that  Faculty.  Curricula  are  available  for 
graduate  work  in  parasitology  and  nutrition,  with  emphasis  on  medical  and  public  health 
aspects.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  and  the  Announcement 
of  the  Facult)'  of  Pure  Science. 

ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1953-54  begins  Thursday,  September  24,  1953.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Public  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Director 
of  the  School. 
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MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquired  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public 
health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school.  Applications  from  graduate  nurses  who  pos- 
sess an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in 
this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years'  ex- 
perience subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  satisfactory  graduate  work  is  required 
of  engineers,  and  entomologists  may  be  accepted  on  the  same  terms. 

Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  likewise  considered 
in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  quite  as  essential  as  specific  educational  requirements. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University,  must  have 
attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  previously  have 
had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent 
in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  In  every  instance  the  application  of  the 
candidate  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  approved 
by  Columbia  University.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had  satis- 
factory scientific  training.  Applicants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics, 
sanitary  science,  or  parasitology  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics, 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  in  hospital  administration  may  be  considered  from  medical, 
nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in 
the  hospital  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
to  admission.  Some  previous  actual  working  experience  in  a  hospital  is  desirable  but  not 
required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year  of  residence  will  be  given  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  in  sanitary  science  is  designed  primarily  for 
engineers,  with  or  without  public  health  experience,  and  for  sanitarians  with  public 
health  experience.  Graduates  in  science  who  do  not  meet  these  requirements  are  accepted 
under  special  circumstances. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  the  basic  subjects  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  sanitary  science, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases,  public  health  den- 
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dstry,  and  public  health  educalion.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and  clinical  subjects 
and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  outlining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  the  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his  course,  the  course  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  sufficient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  consUtute  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  study,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  student  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  tropical  medicine  may  concentrate  their 
elccdves  in  that  field.  Clinical  instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  de- 
scribed in  die  curriculum  and  will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine, 
ophthalmology,  pediatrics,  etc.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  such  a  curriculum 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  of  smdy  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  diesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
ficiency in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essendal  in  pubUc  health  practice. 

Courses  for  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the  various  candidates. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  and  in  addition  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candi- 
dates majoring  in  biostatistics,  parasitology,  or  sanitary  science  must  satisfactorily  com- 
plete courses  in  the  relevant  basic  sciences. 

All  courses  listed  under  Hospital  Administration  are  required  of  those  students  major- 
ing in  hospital  administration.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  student  may  be  permitted 
to  substitute  an  elective  for  a  required  course.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  a  student 
will  be  expected  to  take  sufficient  electives  to  give  him  a  well-rounded  program. 

In  addition  to  specialized  courses,  those  majoring  in  public  health  education  are  re- 
quired to  take  an  introductory  course  in  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  public 
health  practice,  microbiology,  and  nutrition.  They  may  choose  electives  in  maternal  and 
child  health,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  public  health  nursing,  social  and  medical 
aspects  of  health  and  medical  care,  sociology,  school  hygiene,  dental  health,  professional 
writing,  public  speaking,  and  certain  other  related  subjects. 

Those  pursuing  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  major 
work  in  the  field  of  sanitary  science  are  required  to  take  courses  in  public  health  practice, 
epidemiology,  and  biostatistics.  In  addition,  a  specialized  program  is  pursued  in  sanitary 
science  and  allied  courses  in  other  divisions. 
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Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  widi  die  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addition,  candidates  in  the  field  of  public  health  education 
will  be  required  to  spend  three  months  in  field  work,  and  those  in  hospital  administration 
must  spend  twelve  montiis  as  administrative  residents  under  supervision  in  an  approved 
hospital. 

Students  majoring  in  sanitary  science  may  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  academic  year 
in  residence,  to  spend  two  or  three  months  in  supervised  field  experience,  obtainable  at 
training  stations  of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  at 
various  local  health  departments. 

The  curriculum  in  parasitology  is  spread  over  two  academic  years  to  permit  students  to 
take  required  courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology  and  cUnical  pathology  in 
the  medical  school. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  estabhshed  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addition,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Healdi.  Residence  requirements  are  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  are  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  for  thesis  research. 

REGISTRATION  AND  EXPENSES 

Students  will  be  required  to  register  personally  at  the  OfSce  of  the  Director  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session.  Registration  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic 
Calendar  at  the  beginning  of  this  Announcement.  Program  adjustments  may,  however, 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission  is 
based  on  grounds  of  character  and  healtii,  as  well  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  academic 
requirements. 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  session  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  registered  in  any  other  school 
or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  institution,  without  tiie  specific 
authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  college  of  the  University  in  which 
he  is  registered. 

Students  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples  from  complying  v/ith  academic  require- 
ments which  may  be  fulfilled  only  upon  days  set  apart  by  tiieir  church  for  religious 
observance  should  make  application  to  the  Director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees,  the  University  fee,  Student  Health  Service  fee,  and  laboratory  deposits 
are  payable  semiannually  in  advance.  No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registration.  Registra- 
tion will  not  be  complete  until  such  fees  are  paid.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  Columbia  University  and  presented  in  .person  to  the  office  of  the  Bursar.  Payment  of 
fees  after  the  last  day  of  registration  (seethe  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically 
the  statutory  charge  of  $3.00  for  this  privilege.  Under  the  regulations,  the  privileges  of  the 
University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  completed  his  registration. 

The  following  fees  are  prescribed  by  statute: 
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a)  University  Fee 

For  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session,  or  any  part  thereof  for  students  enrolled 

for: 

One  to  four  points,  inclusive  %    5.00 

More  than  four  points   to  nine  points,  inclusive  10.00 

More  than  nine  points  20.00 

For  registration  as  engaged  in  research  only  for  any  period  not  longer  than 

a  Winter  or  a  Spring  Session  20.00 

b)  Tuition  Fee 

For  all  courses  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed,  per  point  25.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  minimum  fee  for  a  Winter  or  Spring  Session  for 

a  full  course  in  public  health  shall  be  375-00 

c)  Fee  for  Applicadon 

For  any  degree  20.00 

d)  Student  Health  Service  Fee 

This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the  Associated  Hospital 

Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 

the  student  health  service. 

For  all  students,  per  academic  year  25.00 

e)  Privileges 

Late  registration  or  late  apphcation  for  a  degree  or  for  deficiency  or  spe- 
cial examinations  3.00 
Deficiency  and  special  examinations                                                                       3.00 
Renewal  of  application  for  any  degree  i.oo 
The  conditions  under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Registrar  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

/)  Rebates 

The  University  fee  and  the  fee  for  application  for  any  degree  are  not  sub- 
ject to  rebate. 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  course,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Academic  Calendar,  no  tuition  fees  will  be  returned  for  any 
course  which  the  student  mav  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Exception  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  Uni- 
versity, when  a  partial  return  of  fees  may  be  authorized  by  the  Registrar. 

The  following  tables  show  the  required  fees  for  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  various 
degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health: 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health 
and  Master  of  Science  in  a  Limited  Field  of  Public  Health 

Tuition  Fee,  Winter  Session  $375.00 

University  Fee,  Winter  Session  20.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Spring  Session  375-oo 

University  Fee,  Spring  Session  20.00 
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Tuition  Fee,  Hospital  Administxation  Residency  $200.00 

University  Fee,  Hospital  Administration  Residency  10.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Supervised  Summer  Field  Work,  Public  Health  Education        50.00 

The  above  fees  are  payable  on  registration  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Fee  for  Application  for  the  Degree  20.00 

Payable  before  graduation.  For  date  see  the  Academic  Calendar. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health 

a)  University  Fee 

For  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session  or  any  part  thereof  for  students  enrolled 

for: 

One  to  four  points,  inclusive  $    5.00 

More  than  four  points  to  nine  points,  inclusive  10.00 

More  than  nine  points  20.00 

For  registration  as  engaged  in  research  only  for  any  period  not  longer  than 

a  Winter  or  a  Spring  Session  20.00 

^)  Tuition  Fee 

For  all  courses  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed,  per  point  25.00 

or 
For  the  full  course  for  each  session  375-oo 

c)  Fee  for  Application 

For  any  degree  20.00 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  category. 
His  status  may  subsequentiy  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon  reapplica- 
tion  to  the  Director.  He  will  receive  not  more  than  ten  points  of  credit  towards  a  degree 
for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by  him 
of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of 
any  certificate  are  strictiy  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is 
free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he 
deems  proper,  and,  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each 
faculty  and  the  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  held  on  the  completion  of  each  course.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  of  absence,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  arrangement 
with  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  Director. 
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STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Students  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough  annual  medical  examination  of  each  student 
attending  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

WITHDRAWAL 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic 
standing,  and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University; 
but  no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entided  to  a  discharge  without 
the  assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean.  Students 
withdrawing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  at  once. 

The  dean  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  student  in  good 
standing. 

GRADUATION 

Diplomas  are  issued  at  Commencement,  in  February,  and  in  October.  No  degree  will 
be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the  University  courses 
of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-dme  work. 

An  applicadon  for  the  degree  terminates  at  the  next  regular  time  for  the  issuance  of 
diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing;  but  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty 
it  may  be  subject  to  renewal  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  each  time  that  a  candidate  chooses  to  come 
up  for  consideration,  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  Thereafter  with  the  filing 
of  a  second  application  the  regular  fee  of  $20  is  again  payable. 

Dates  for  the  filing  of  applications  are  announced  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Announcement. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  set  forth  below  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
While  some  of  the  courses  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  the  instruction  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  eight  weeks'  duration.  The 
schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  24,  1953,  to  November  21,  1953 

Second  Quarter:  November  23, 1953,  to  January  30,  1954 

Third  Quarter:  February  i,  1954,  to  March  27,  1954 

Fourth  Quarter:  March  29,  1954,  to  May  22,  1954 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon 
consultation  with  the  Director  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  limited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction  or  to 
change  the  instructors  as  may  be  necessary. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  have  the  opportunity  to  arrange  a  program  of 
broad  scope  by  electing  relevant  courses  offered  in  any  part  of  the  University.  The 
various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  departments  of  the  University  and  di- 
visions of  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  also  brought  together  into  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  211 — Epidemiology  and  administrative  aspects  of  tuberculosis,   i  pt. 

Lectures  and  seminars. 
One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  epidemiologic  factors  in  tuberculosis  as  they  influence  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease  and  provide  a  rational  basis  for  control.  The  basic  principles  of  a  control  program  are  discussed  in 
light  of  these  factors. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  212 — Epidemiology  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  venereal  diseases. 
I  pt. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  epidemiologic  factors  in  venereal  diseases  as  they  influence  the  dissemina- 
tion of  these  diseases  and  provide  a  rational  basis  for  control.  The  basic  principles  of  control  programs 
are  discussed  in  light  of  these  factors. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  213 — ^Introduction  to  the  problems  of  adult  health  maintenance,  i  pt. 

Lectures  and  discussions. 
One  half-day  per  week,  third  or  fourth, quarter. 

The  responsibilities  of  official  and  voluntary-  agencies  and  the  necessary  coordination  of  community 
facilities  for  adult  health  maintenance  are  discussed-  in  relation  to  the  aging  population  and  the  recent 
developments  in  mass  screening  programs  and  individual  periodic  health  examinations.  Programs  based 
upon  the  epidemiologic  factors  of  the  specific  degenerative  diseases  are  outlined  for  community  approach 
to  the  problems  of  their  control. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  Practice. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  201 — Principles  of  administration.  2  pts. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  nature  of  administrative  organization,  planning,  direction,  and  control  is  examined,  and  the  basic 
concepts  are  applied  to  specific  situations;  personnel  administration  is  considered;  management  of  profes- 
sional services;  relation  of  the  central  administration  to  the  administration  of  departments. 

Administrative  Medicine  202 — Medical  care  seminar.  2  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Group  discussions  on  current  problems  in  the  field  of  medical  care  administration  with  faculty,  students, 
and  visiting  lecturers  participating;  discussion  of  types  of  medical  care  programs  and  study  of  the  values  of 
each. 

Administrative  Medicine  203 — Administrative  medicine  seminar.  4  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  all  quarters. 

Group  discussion  of  the  administrative  problems  of  the  five  health  fields:  (1)  hospital  administration, 
(2)  prepayment  medical  care,  (3)  public  health  administration,  (4)  industrial  medical  administration, 
and  (5)  medical  school  administration.  Community  organization  for  medical  care;  the  relationship  of 
prepayment  plans  to  the  health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Specifically  assigned  topics  for  study  both  in  classroom  and  in  the  field. 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  200 — Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  survey  course  on  hospital  organization  and  management  for  those  interested  in  public  health;  in- 
cluded are  medical  staff,  personnel,  nursing,  and  all  major  services  related  to  the  care  of  the  hospital 
patient. 

Hospital  Administration  201 — Hospital  organization  and  management,  ii  pts. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 
Three  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration;  the  relationship 
of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  to  the  other  health  agencies  in  the  community;  development  of  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  whole  institution  on  a  departmental  basis;  the  administration  of  the 
physical  plant,  maintenance,  heat,  light,  power,  ventilation,  utilities,  etc.;  procurement  and  storing  of 
supplies;  the  organization  of  professional  departments — nursing  physician  services,  dietary  services, 
therapeutic  and  diagnostic  services,  medical  social  services,  and  the  hospital  and  health  education. 

Hospital  Administration  202 — Hospital  and  the  community,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Community  organization  to  meet  health  needs;  hospital  relationships  with  other  agencies;  the  hospital 
as  health  center  in  public  health  program;  the  hospital's  obligation  to  the  needy  sick;  hospital  relation- 
ships with  the  medical  profession;  hospital  and  medical  insurance;  group  medicine  and  the  hospital;  the 
hospital  and  the  Community  Chest;  the  hospital  council;  regional,  state,  and  national  hospital  associations; 
the  hospital  as  a  educational  institution  for  the  physician,  nurse,  dietitian,  etc. 

Hospital  Administration  203 — Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Business  oflBce 
practices;  collections;  credits;  and  tax  exemptions.  Negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students, 
and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of 
patients.  Licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  and  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the 
dead  and  necropsies.  Contracts,  agency,  negotiable  instruments,  business  organizations,  and  security 
relations. 
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Hospital  Administration  20^1 — Seminar.  4  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first,  second,  diird,  and  fourdi  quarters. 

Group  discussion  with  students,  faculty,  and  visiting  lecturers  participating.  The  technique  of  group 
leadership  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  principles. 

Hospital  Administration  205 — Accounting  and  budgetary  control.  3  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and  con- 
struction of  financial  statements;  discussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial 
transactions;  classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  planning 
of  staff  assignments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiving  of  storage 
and  supplies.  Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in  preparation  of  budgets. 
Discussion  of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Hospital  Administration  206 — Organization  and  problems  of  the  medical  staflE.  i  pt. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

The  responsibility  of  the  hospital  for  medical  education,  medical  resident  training,  and  specialty  recogni- 
tion. A  brief  review  of  medical  staff  development  and  its  relation  to  the  care  of  the  patient.  Responsibility 
of  the  staff  to  trustees,  administrator,  and  personnel.  Staff  organization,  represented  by  formal  constitution, 
bylaws,  and  committees.  Primary  responsibility  of  the  medical  staff;  medical  staff  policies  and  practices 
related  to  teaching,  research,  staff  appointments,  ethics,  consultations,  medical  records,  fees,  division 
of  hospital  services,  and  care  of  free  patients.  Current  trends  in  group  practice  and  legislation  will  be 
stressed  together  with  aspect  of  economics  and  progress  of  medicine  as  they  influence  the  problems  of  the 
medical  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  207 — Personnel  management.  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  and  fourth  quarters. 

Review  of  basic  psychology  in  human  relations;  development  of  sound  policies  in  employment  training, 
promotion,  grievance  handling,  and  discharge;  standard  job  analysis  and  specifications;  the  hospital  per- 
sonnel department;  organization  of  the  department  and  the  selection  of  its  head;  records,  office  staff,  and 
reports;  leadership  in  personnel  relations  from  the  trustees  to  the  employee.  Personnel  policies  and  their 
application  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  hospital. 

Hospital  Administration  208 — ^Nursing  Service,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Organization  of  the  nursing  department;  development  of  the  nursing  service  department;  development, 
execution,  and  reporting  and  management  of  nursing  care;  schedules;  responsibility  and  supervision  of 
nursing  care  to  patients. 

Hospital  Administration  209 — ^Nursing  Education,  i  pt. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  schools  of  nursing;  their  relationship  to  the  administration  of  the 
hospital;  the  student  nurses  in  patient  care;  affiliates;  postgraduate  nursing  education  and  its  cost  to 
administration. 

Hospital  Administration  210 — Special  studies. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  qualified  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
staff. 

Hospital  Administration  211 — Hospital  planning;  and  construction.  2  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relation- 
ship of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  rnaj  or  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for  patient, 
public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative 'use. 

Hospital  Administration  212 — Food  and  dietary  service,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

General  departmental  organization.  Basic  concepts  of  diet  in  health  and  disease;  feeding  of  patients  and 
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staff;  dietary  standards  and  systems;  food  purchasing;  storage;  requisitioning;  menu  control,  preparation, 
and  service;  tlic  administration  of  fond  sc-rvice  personnel,  cafeteria,  dining  room,  and  lunch  counters; 
school  of  dietetics,  students,  and  responsibility;  food  research.  Stress  is  placed  on  problems  to  be  solved 
jointly  by  the  head  of  food  service  and  the  hospital  administrator. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistlcs  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  coUectmg,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods 
of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory 
work,  which  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  tJie  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various 
methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variation;  methods  of 
evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups 
of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises 
about  two-thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods  presented  in 
the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  this  subject. 

Biostatistics  203 — Further  laboratory  practice  in  biostatistics.  i  pt. 

One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Designed  for  those  students  desiring  additional  practice  in  the  elementary  methods  discussed  in  Bio- 
statistics 201  and  202.  In  general,  no  additional  methodology  will  be  presented. 

Biostatisics  204 — Advanced  statistical  analysis.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

In  part  this  course  consists  of  a  further  development  of  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Biostatistics  202, 
such  as  the  analysis  of  measurements,  point  binominal,  and  normal  curve.  It  thus  serves  to  reinforce  the 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  methods  and  to  amplify  the  methods  of  analysis  of  research  data.  In  addition, 
certain  new  topics  are  included,  such  as  the  Poisson  distribution.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
chi-square  technique  and  to  the  measurement  of  correlation  between  variables  in  terms  of  trends,  least 
squares,  and  the  correlation  coefficient. 

Biostatistics  205 — Advanced  topics  in  statistics.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  largely  concerned  with  some  of  the  small  sample  techniques,  such  as  the  multinominal, 
t-test,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Other  topics  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  special 
interest  of  the  student. 

Biostatistics  206 — Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods 
in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 
diseases. 

Biostatistics  207 — Sources  of  vital  statistics,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Problems  associated  with  the  collection  and  use  of  source  material  on  natality,  mortality,  and  morbidity, 
including  nosology  and  accuracy.  Arrangements  will  also  be  made  for  field  trips  to  vital  statistics  offices  and 
hospital  record  rooms. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special  problems 
connected  with  statistical  theory. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  201 A — Introduction  to  epidemiology,  i  pt.  Lectures. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

A  systematic  review  of  the  basic  factors  relating  to  the  epidemiology  of  the  more  common  diseases,  with 
emphasis  on  terminology,  definition,  and  principles  of  prevention  and  control. 

Epidemiology   201B — Introduction   to   epidemiology,    i    pt.   Lectures   and   laboratory 
demonstrations. 

One  two-hour  lecture  and  one  laboratory  session  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  lectures  are  given  as  part  of  Epidemiology  201A.  In  addition  there  are  demonstrations  of  common 
hospital  laboratory  practices  relating  to  those  bacteriologic,  immunologic,  and  chemical  procedures  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  material  presented  in  Epidemiology  201A. 

Epidemiology  202 — Introduction  to  microbiology  and  immimology.    i   pt.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  study. 
Four  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  elementary  presentation  of  theory  and  practice  relating  to  certain  bacteriological,  immunological,  and 
chemical  procedures  used  by  the  sanitary  and  medical  bacteriologist.  Designed  for  those  well-grounded 
in  the  biological  sciences  but  without  previous  laboratory  practice  in  public  health  work. 

Epidemiology  203 — Fundamentals  of  epidemiology.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  seminars. 

Four  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Lectures  and  discussions  relating  to  the  data  and  scope  of  epidemiology,  the  history  of  the  epidemiologic 
method,  the  causal  factors  in  disease,  and  the  forces  which  determine  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
disease. 

Epidemiology  20-1 — Principles  of  epidemiology,  4  pts.  Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  data  and  scope  of  epidemiology  and  to  the  study 
of  the  factors  governing  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  disease.  Methods  of  collection,  tabulation, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  epidemiological  data  are  illustrated.  Epidemiologic  methods  are  applied  by 
means  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study  of  epidemics  and  in  the  description  and  investigation  of  disease. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatics  201  and  Epidemiology  203. 

Epidemiology  205 — Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  laboratory.  3  pts.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  cultural  and  immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  viruses,  rickettsia, 
bacteria,  and  fungi  and  their  detection  in  individuals  who  actively  or  potentially  serve  as  foci  and  reservoirs 
of  these  microorganisms.  Examination  is  made  of  water,  milk,  and  food  by  standard  methods. 

Epidemiology  206 — Communicable  diseases,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  the  specific  epidemiological  characteristics  of  various  communicable 
diseases  and  the  application  of  knowledge  of  these  characteristics  to  the  prevention  or  limitation  of  the 
diseases. 

Complimentary  to  Epidemiology  207. 

Epidemiology  207 — Acute  communicable  diseases,  i  pt.  Clinics  and  ward  rounds. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  clinical  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases.  Diagnostic  methods,  isolation  technique  of  hos- 
pitals, and  modern  methods  of  treatment  are  presented  and  discussed. 
Given  at  Willard  Parker  Hospital. 

Epidemiology  208 — Seminars  in  epideiiaiology  and  related  statistical  methods,   i  pt. 

Given  in  collaboration  with  the  Division' of  Biostatistics. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter.  ' 

Consideration  is  given  to  certain  problems  in  epidemiology  dependent  on  special  statistical  theory,  such  as 
the  theory  of  epidemics,  the  theory  of  cohorts,  and  special  problems  connected  with  the  evaluation  of  trends. 
In  addition,  problems  are  introduced  from  the  recent  literature. 
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Epidemiology   209 — Epidemiology   o£   the   treponemal   diseases,    i    pt.   Lectures   and 
seminars. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  tlic  principles  of  epidemiology  as  related  to 
the  treponemal  diseases.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  of  basic  knowledge  of  the  specific  micro- 
organisms, the  host-parasite  relationships,  conditions  of  transmission,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  reservoir  of  infection  in  formulating  control  measures. 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  the  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Epidemi- 
ology 205.  Also  preparation  of  glassware,  media,  and  reagents  used  in  public  health  laboratory  work.  De- 
signed for  those  desiring  greater  proficiency  in  technical  practice.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  class. 

Epidemiology  213 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
staff. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Introduction  to  nutrition,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  with  special  consideration  of  recent  advances  in  this  field.  Designed 
for  those  with  adequate  background  in  medical  science. 

Nutrition  202 — Elements  of  nutrition,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  course  covering  the  essentials  of  nutrition  designed  for  students  with  a  nonmedical  background. 
Practical  aspects  of  nutrition  and  methods  of  educating  the  public  are  discussed. 

Nutrition  203 — Nutrition  and  the  individual,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  the  principal  deficiency  conditions,  their  causes,  clinical  aspects,  and  treatment.  The 
relationship  of  nutrition  and  various  diseases  is  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Nutrition  201  or  equivalent. 

Nutrition  204 — Laboratory  methods  of  assessing  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

A  laboratory  course  devoted  to  various  procedures  for  measuring  the  levels  of  nutrients  and  their  metabo- 
lites in  body  fluids  and  foods. 

Nutrition  205 — Nutrition  and  the  public  health,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  epidemiological  aspects  of  nutrition  are  emphasized  with  discussion  of  factors  affecting  adequacy 
of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  methods  of  determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition 
standards,  and  recent  advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  the  public  health. 

Nutrition  206 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  New. York  City  Department  of  Health, 
qualified  physicians  may  carry  on  supervised  clinical  work  in  the  city  nutrition  clinics. 
Prerequisite:  Nutrition  201,  202,  and  203,  or  their  equivalents. 

Nutrition  207 — Special  work. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Elective  work  adapted  to  the  student's  special  interest  and  qualifications  may  be  arranged.  These  may  be 
along  laboratory  or  clinical  lines  and  field  demonstrations. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

Occupational  Medicine  201 — Introduction  to  occupational  medicine,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine  in  industry,  the 
relationships  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  occupational  medicine  in  public  health  work. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — The  occupational  diseases,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupational 
diseases. 

Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  various  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit  and 
pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed  groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  204 — Industrial  hygiene  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  application  and  interpretation  of  laboratory  procedure  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  prevention 
of  occupational  diseases  including  tests  applied  to  the  individual  and  to  the  environment.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations. 

Occupational  Medicine  209 — Research  in  occupational  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  in  laboratory  or  administrative  problems. 

Occupational  Medicine  210 — Seminar  course,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  given  for  all  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine.  A  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  including  organization,  administration,  and  recent  developments  in  industrial  medicine, 
are  discussed. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 — Principles  of  public  health  education,  I.  2  pts.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  an  element  in  the  public  health  program. 
Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and  scope  of  health 
education;  who  and  what  is  a  health  educator;  theoretical  bases  of  health  education,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  communication;  tools  of  health  education;  community  organization;  administrative  aspects 
of  health  education;  and  problems  of  evaluatio'n  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  202 — ^Principles  of  public  health  education,  11.  i  pt.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

This  course  considers  the  basic  concepts  underlying  health  education  activity — culture  status,  authority, 
the  role  of  values,  family,  behavior,  attitude,  and  neighborhood — and  analyzes  their  significance  for  the 
solution  of  practical  problems  in  health  education. 

PubUc  Health  Education  204 — Structure  and  function  of  the  community,  i  pt.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.  - 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Analysis  of  the  community  concept.  Study  of  spetific  communities,  employing  special  reports.  Discussion 
of  community  structure  and  function  with  particular  attention  to  their  significance  for  health  problems. 
This  course  provides  a  basis  for  Public  Health  Education  205, 
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Public  Health  Education  205 — Community  organization  for  health  education,  i  pt. 

Lectures  and  seminars. 

Two  hours  per  week,  diird  quarter. 

Principles  and  practice  of  community  organization.  The  course  considers  the  agencies  concerned  in 
community  organization  for  health  education  and  the  problems  involved  in  such  activity. 

PubUc  Health  Education  206 — Dental  health  education,  i  pt.  Lectures. 

Two  liours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  the  present  knowledge  of  dental  health  and  disease  leading  to  the  practical  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  programs  of  health  education.  Attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  various  community 
agencies  in  dental  health  educational  activities. 

Public  Health  Education  207 — School  health  education,  i  pt.  Lectures,  seminars,  and 
demonstrations. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Principles  and  problems  of  school  health  education.  Organization  and  administration  of  school  health 
programs  in  relation  to  school  health  education.  Complementary  roles  of  school  and  community  agencies. 
Training  and  responsibilities  of  health  education  workers.  Methods  of  teaching,  subject  matter,  and 
materials. 

Pubhc  Health  Education  208 — ^Health  education  laboratory,  i  to  3  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

Practice  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  posters,  exhibits, 
news  releases,  radio  programs,  and  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such  materials. 

Public  Health  Education  209 — ^Public  relations  in  health  education,  i  pt.  Seminar  dis- 
cussions. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  case-study  approach  to  the  public  relations  aspect  of  health  education.  Practical  problems  in  this 
area  are  considered,  and  w^ays  and  means  of  solving  them  are  developed. 

Public  Health  Education  210 — Group  processes,  i  pt.  Seminar. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Analysis  of  the  teaching-learning  process  with  special  attention  to  group  situations.  Through  group 
discussion  and  decision  the  student  learns  in  practice  the  process  by  which  individual  and  group  learning 
takes  place  and  may  be  enhanced.  Through  supervised  participation  and  observation,  students  are  guided 
to  develop  skill  in  leading  groups  and  in  understanding  their  own  role. 

Public  Health  Education  211 — Seminar  on  attitude  formation  and  attitude  change,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  of  the  problem  of  attitudes  on  the  basis  of  recent  studies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  concrete 
situations  involving  health  education.  For  advanced  students  who  are  interested  in  the  research  problems 
of  health  education. 

Public  Health  Education  212 — Administration  of  pubhc  health  education  programs,  i 

pt.  Lectures. 
Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  public  health  education  programs  in  official  health  agencies,  with 
particular  attention  to  state  health  departments.  Personnel,  costs,  and  scope  of  programs  are  considered. 

Pubhc  Health  Education  213 — Surveys,  polls,  and  opinion  sampling,  i  pt.  Seminar. 
Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  public  opinion  polls,  radio 
audience  sur^'eys,  social  surveys,  and  similar  investigations.  Methods  discussed  include  the  interview  and 
mail  questionnaires. 

Pubhc  Health  Education  214 — Field  work  in  public  health  education. 

Summer  months. 

This  experience  is  designed  to  give  the  graduate  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  basis  for  proficiency 
under  adequate  super\'ision.  Satisfactory  ability  must  be  demonstrated.  This  course  is  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  in  Public  Health  Education. 
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Public  Health  Education  215 — Medical  background.  5  pts. 

Two  two-hour  lectures  per  week,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonmedical  student  an  introduction  to  the  basic  fundamentals  of  human 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness  is  stressed.  A  review 
of  common  infectious  diseases  and  the  degenerative  diseases  such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Demonstra- 
tions by  means  of  normal  and  pathological  specimens,  models,  and  motion  pictures. 

Public  Health  Education  216 — Social  poUcy  and  pubUc  health,  i  pt.  Seminar. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  the  place  occupied  by  health  problems  in  the  formation  of  social  policy.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  modern  period  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Of  major  interest  will  be  the 
utilization  of  human  resources  for  community  action. 

PubUc  Health  Education  217 — Special  studies  in  public  health  education,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular 
phase  of  health  education. 

PubUc  Health  Education  218 — ^Professional  writing,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter.  Repeated  in  second  quarter. 

Requirements  of  writing  in  professional  fields  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  feature 
articles,  news  releases,  reports,  information  bulletins,  house  organs,  and  speeches.  This  course  comprises 
a  series  of  lectures  with  writing  assignments  and  required  reading  to  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
thought  on  paper.  The  material  presented  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
hospital  and  public  health  fields  and  to  promote  higher  standards  of  professional  literature. 

Public  Health  Education  219 — ^PubUc  speaking,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter.  Repeated  in  second  quarter. 

Techniques  for  preparation,  composition,  and  delivery  of  the  principal  types  of  formal  and  informal 
speeches;  analysis  of  speech  situations  in  business,  professional,  and  social  relations;  practice  and 
criticism. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

PubUc  Health  Practice  201 — ^Introduction  to  pubUc  health  practice.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
discussions. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  designed  to  provide,  for  those  students  newly  entering  the  field  of  public  health, 
a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope  and  interrelationships  of  public  health  programs.  Students 
who  are  not  familiar  with  public  health  practice  in  the  United  States  are  advised  to  take  this  course  as  a 
preliminary  to  more  advanced  courses. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  202 — ^Principles  of  pubUc  health  practice.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
discussions. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Local,  state,  national,  and  international  health  agencies  are  discussed  in  terms  of  objectives  and  furic- 
tions.  Interrelationships  between  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  societies,  community 
groups,  and  the  various  disciplines  of  the  public  health  team  are  emphasized.  The  legal  bases  for  public 
health  programs,  the  organization  of  various  agencies,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  public  health  ob- 
jectives are  outlined. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  203 — ^Problems  in.pubUc  health  practice.  2  pts. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  public  administration  and  public  health  practice  to  actual  situations. 
Participation  requires  a  knowledge  of  administrative  technics  and  public  health  program  content.  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  201  and  Public  Health  Practice  202  are  generally  prerecjuisites. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  209— PubUc  health  practice  seminar,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourdi  quarter. 

An  advanced  course  open  to  students  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  training. 
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Public  Health  Practice  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  for  those  witlj  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health 
administration. 

Public  Health  Practice  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  the  facilities  of  ollkial  and  voluntary  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  nearby  communities  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  arrangements  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  obtain  broad 
observational  experience  or  more  intensive  supervised  experience  in  limited  fields  of  interest  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Public  Health  Practice  223 — Administrative  aspects  of  the  control  of  acute  communicable 
diseases,  i  pt. 

One   two-hour   session   per  week. 

Elements  of  control  programs  are  outlined  for  areas  where  acute  communicable  diseases  still  constitute 
one  of  the  major  public  health  problems,  also  for  areas  in  which  excellent  control  has  been  established  but 
a  maintenance  of  control  is  essential.  Problems  of  control  are  discussed  also  for  areas  where,  due  to  war 
or  other  unusual  circumstances,  time,  facilities  and  trained  personnel  are  limited. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Public  Health  Practice  231 — Elements  of  maternal  and  child  health,  i  pt. 

One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  health  problems  of  the  mother,  infant,  preschool  and  school  child  are  outlined.  The  functions, 
organization,  and  administration  of  community  services  in  these  fields  are  discussed. 

Public  Health  Practice  232 — School  health  services,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 

One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  class- 
room teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects, 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 

Dental  Public  Health 

The  facilities  in  dental  public  health  include  those  of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  and  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  In 
addition,  field  training  can  be  arranged  through  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health,  the  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic,  and 
other  dental  public  health  installations  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

Dental  Public  Health  201 — Dental  public  health  survey,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  week,  third  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  orientation  in  dentistry  and  dental  public  health  for 
nondental  personnel.  Through  lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned  readings,  the  following  aspects  are 
covered:  history  of  dentistry  as  a  healing  profession;  fundamentals  of  dental  anatomy,  physiology,  path- 
ology, and  treatment;  epidemiology  of  dental  and  oral  disease;  relations  of  dental  public  health  programs 
to  the  over-all  public  health  program. 

Dental  Public  Health  202 — Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and 
seminars. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular problems  in  dental  public  health.  In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the  field  are 
invited  to  participate  in  these  seminars.  The  following  topics  are  covered:  dental  needs  and  dental  re- 
sources; trends  in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries, 
periodontal  disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  pre- 
payment and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 
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Dental  Public  Health  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  special  programs  are  arranged  for  those 
seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction  in  recent  developments  in  dental  sci- 
ence. The  following  fields  of  dentistry  are  included: 

Pedodontics:  current  practice  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  defects  of  children,  including 
cerebral  palsy  cases. 

Orthodontics:  preventive  orthodontics,  various  systems  of  treatment  of  malocclusion,  and  new  concepts 
of  growth  and  development  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

Oral  surgery:  particularly  in  the  correction  of  congenital  oral  deformities. 

Stomatology:  including  oral  roentgenology,  oral  diagnosis  and  peridontology. 

Oral  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology:  including  dental  caries,  peridental  disease,  infection 
and  tumors  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Dental  Public  Health  211 — Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  supervised  field  experience  in  various  types  of  dental  public  health 
programs.  The  facilities  of  voluntary  and  official  agencies  engaged  in  dental  public  health  in  New  York 
City  and  surrounding  areas  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mental  Health 

Mental  Health  201 — Introduction  to  human  behavior,  i  pt.  Lectures. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  development  of  human  nature  with  particular  attention  to  the  factors  and 
situations  that  affect  social  learning.  This  course  provides  the  foundation  needed  by  all  members  of  the 
public  health  team  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personality  development  and  human  behavior  with  interpreta- 
tion of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  interpersonal  relationships. 

Mental  Health  202 — Elements  of  mental  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Further  development  of  the  concepts  of  the  analysis  of  administrative  problems  in  terms  of  people  as 
well  as  technics,  interpersonal  relationships  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  agencies,  methods  of  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  everyday  problems.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  the  official  and  the 
voluntary  agency  and  of  the  community  in  the  solution  of  the  mental  health  problem. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

For  pubUc  health  nurse  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree,  individual 
plans  will  be  made  for  elective  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  Certain  courses 
offered  at  Teachers  College  may  be  elected  for  credit. 

PubUc  Health  Nursing  201 — ^Public  health  nursing,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week. 

This  course  will  consider  primarily  the  activities  and  functions  of  public  health  nursing  in  official  agen- 
cies. Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  relationships  of  nurses  in  voluntary  agencies  and  to  other 
members  of  the  health  team. 

Public  Health  Nursing  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  work  of  an  observational  experience,  or  research  nature  in  public  health  nursing  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  facilitfes  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  utilized. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — ^Principles  of  sanitation.  3  pts.  Lectures  and  field  trips. 
Two  two-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and 
■  their  control,  with  special  reference  to  programs  of  sanitation  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
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health  services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  olhccrs  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary 
principles,  problems,  and  practices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more  specialized 
subjects  by  the  medical  sanit.irian,  engineer,  and  otlars. 

Sanitary  Science  202 — Introduction  to  sanitation,  i  pt. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  descriptive  outline  of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the  environment  in  which  people  live  and  work, 
and  of  the  measures  instituted  for  their  solution  or  control. 

An  abridgement  of  Siin'itary  Science  201.  For  Master  of  Science  candidates  in  public  health  education, 
and  other  special  fields. 

Sanitary  Science  203 — Sanitary  chemistry  laboratory.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Ef>iJemiology  202  for  sanitary  science  and  sanitary  engineering  students  and  others 
concerned  with  environmental  health.  The  prerequisite  course  includes  the  various  aspects  of  sanitary 
bacteriology — water,  milk,  food,  sewage,  and  shellfish;  the  phosphotase,  reductase,  and  the  several  ortlio- 
tolidin  tests.  This  course  involves  the  performance  of  those  additional  physical,  chemical,  and  biochemical 
tests  commonly  encountered  in  water  and  sewage  treatment  practices,  stream  pollution,  milk  sanitation, 
and  other  food  control.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  202.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  this  course. 

Sanitary  Science  204 — Operating  problems  and  practices:  public  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  I  pt. 
One  half-day  per  week,  8  weeks. 

For  engineers  and  others  concerned  with  environmental  health.  Review  of  problems  and  practices  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  state  and  local  health  department  engineer.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  chlorina- 
tion  and  filtration  of  water.  The  usual  methods  of  primary  and  secondary  sewage  treatment  are  considered. 
Lectures,  exercises,  and  field  trips. 

Sanitary  Science  205 — Stream  pollution  and  industrial  wastes,  i  pt.  Lectures,  collateral 
reading,  and  field  work. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Intensive  review  of  stream  pollution  studies;  sources  and  social  and  economic  aspects  of  pollution;  pro- 
grams of  correction.  Field  and  laboratory  exercises  in  stream  pollution  surveys,  methods  of  industrial-waste 
treatment  and  elimination.  For  engineers  and  others  concerned  with  environmental  health. 

Sanitary  Science  206 — Insect-borne  disease  control,  i  pt.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
field  trips. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
programs  for  the  control  of  Anopheles,  Aedes,  and  Culex  mosquitoes.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  tech- 
nical practices,  design,  and  managerial  procedure  in  the  control  of  other  arthropod  vectors  of  disease  in 
all  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

Prerequisite:  Medical  Entomology  201.  Medical  Entomology  202,  203  and  204  are  suggested  as  desirable 
courses  for  those  who  wish  further  detailed  study  of  mosquitoes  and  other  arthropods. 

Sanitary  Science  207 — Control  of  rodent-borne  diseases.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 

and  field  trips. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  ecology  of  rodents  and  rodent  ectoparasites  of  disease-transmitting  im- 
portance; descriptive  epidemiology  of  murine  typhus,  rat  identification  and  field  inspections  of  rat-infested 
areas.  A  detailed  consideration  is  given  of  the  technical  practices  and  managerial  procedures  in  rat-proofing, 
poisoning,  trapping  and  fumigation;  ectoparasite  control  measures;  collection  of  domestic  rodents  and  their 
ectoparasites. 

Sanitary  Science  208 — Institutional  sanitation,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  field  trips. 
One  hour  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 
Special  problems  of  sanitation  encountered  in  medical  institutions.  For  hospital  administration  students. 

Sanitary  Science  209 — ^Air  sanitation,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  relation  of  the  air  environment  to  health  and  comfort;  air  disinfection,  control  of  nonindustrial 
dust  and  pollens;  a  review  of  municipal  practices  in  reduction  of  atmospheric  pollution;  heating  and  air 
conditioning  in  their  relation  to  public  health. 
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Sanitary  Science  210 — Studies  in  sanitation,  i  to  lo  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  includes:  seminars,  research,  collateral  reading,  and  thesis  preparation  in  one  or  more  se- 
lected fields  of  sanitation;  studies  with  operating  organizations  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  mosquito  control,  water  and  sewage  treatment,  stream  and  harbor  pollution, 
milk  and  food  sanitation,  irrigation,  rural  sanitation,  rat  control,  rabies  control,  housing  and  industrial 
sanitation;  inspection  of  manufacturing  processes  and  related  testing  and  research  facilities  in  the  sanitary 
equipment  and  insecticidal  field. 

A  wealth  of  opportunity  exists  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  for  observation  and  research  in  the 
fields  enumerated  above.  Sanitary  practices  of  health  departments  may  be  studied  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  situations.  For  engineers,  entomologists,  veterinarians,  chemists,  and  others  concerned  with  environ- 
mental health. 

Sanitary  Science  211 — Sanitary  and  hygienic  requirements  in  housing,  i  pt.  Lectures 
and  field  trips. 
Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  study  of  the  basic  health  requirements  in  housing,  with  consideration  of  economic  and  sociologic 
factors.  Housing  as  a  collateral  element  in  health  and  disease;  standards  as  to  type  of  construction,  water, 
sewerage,  lighting,  ventilation,  space  requirements;  housing  and  tenement  laws;  rural  housing;  housing 
projects;  government  aid,  varying  national,  state,  and  local  factors.  For  all  graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  212 — Food  control,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  field  trips. 
One  half-day  per  week,  8  weeks. 

National,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  foods.  Principles  and  procedures  involved  in 
the  inspection  and  regulation  of  food  processing  and  dispensing  establishments,  including  utensil  sanitization 
practices.  Abbatoirs  and  public  markets.  For  all  graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  213 — Sanitation  of  milk  and  milk  products,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  field 
trips. 
One  half-day  per  week,  8  weeks. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  sanitation  of  milk  and  milk  products.  Review  of  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions; the  place  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  control;  requirements  for  dairy  farms  and  dairy 
products  processing  plants;  transportation  and  distribution  of  milk;  selection  and  application  of  laboratory 
tests  and  results;  principles  and  standards  of  pasteurization  and  a  visit  to  a  pasteurizing  plant;  pasteurizing 
equipment;  routines  in  milk  control.  For  all  graduate  students. 

Sanitary  Science  214 — Administrative  and  legal  aspects  of  sanitary  science,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

This  course  covers  in  detail  certain  aspects  of  administrative  practices  and  personnel  organization  by 
divisions  of  sanitation  of  state  and  local  health  departments:  policies  and  procedures  in  the  application  of 
sanitary  ordinances  and  regulations;  operational  interrelationships  of  other  city,  county,  state  and  federal 
agencies  engaged  in  sanitation  activities;  municipal  financing  of  sanitation  programs  and  sanitary  utilities. 
Legal  aspects  of  sanitation  activities;  nuisances,  complaints,  personal  liability  of  sanitary  personnel,  liability 
of  individuals,  corporations  and  municipalities.  The  preparation  and  adoption  of  sanitation  legislation. 
Law  enforcement  and  court  procedure. 

Sanitary  Science  215 — Municipal  and  rural  sanitation.  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week  and  four  half-days,  fourth  quarter. 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  problems  and  practices  of  sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
and  suburban  communities;  improvement  of  shallow  wells  and  springs;  rural  school  sanitation;  home  septic 
tanks  and  disposal  fields;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  land  fill;  nuisance  complaints;  special  sanitary  aspects 
of  hookworm  disease  control.  For  engineers  and  others  especially  conceirned  with  envirorunental  health. 

Sanitary  Science  216 — Seminar,  i  pt.        .  -    .  ■      * 
Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  summary  and  correlation  of  the  year's  work  in  environmental  control.  Discussions  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  sanitary  science  literature  and  the  results  of  special  studies  or  research. 

Sanitary  Science  217 — Topics  in  sanitation,  i  point. 
Two  hours  per  week,  8  weeks. 

A  series  of  lectures  covering  a  number  of  subjects  which  are  not  considered  in  previously  listed  sanitary 
science  courses.  The  lecture  content  varies  from  year  to  year,  with  contemporary  developments.  For  all 
graduate  students. 
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TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University, 
has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through  this  and  odicr 
exisung  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnosdc  Center  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some 
of  its  stafJ  members,  its  unusually  valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and 
library  resources. 

The  large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  diis  City  continue  to  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  the  School  maintains  clinical  and  research  studies.  Advanced 
students  interested  in  tropical  diseases  endemic  to  that  area  may  pursue  special  studies 
there.  Opportunities  for  chnical  work  in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also 
be  arranged  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 

Tropical  Medicine  201 — Introduction  to  parasitology,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  intended  to  give  the  student  a  general  picture  of  the  effect  of  animal  parasitism 
on  man  and  the  community.  Principles  of  control  of  parasitic  disease  are  discussed. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — Parasitic  diseases.  2  pts. 

Five  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Public  health  aspects  of  the  diseases  due  to  the  more  common  helminth  and  protozoan  infections. 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  the  helminths  and  protozoa  parasitic  in  man.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis,  treatment,  epidemiology,  and  control  of  the 
parasites.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  patients  with  various  parasitic  diseases  are  available  for  clinical  study  as  well  as 
laboratory  diagnostic  procedures. 

Tropical  Medicine  203 — Special  studies. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  protozoology. 
Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections  are  avail- 
able through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  204 — Helminthology.  4  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  classification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205 — Protozoology.  2  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  pts. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy  is 
considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the  vectors 
are  emphasized. 
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Tropical  Medicine  207 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  and  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  and  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209 — Identification  of  mosquitoes,   i   pt.  Conferences  and  labora- 
tory. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210 — Seminar,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  research. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Tropical  Medicine  211 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical,  i  to  4  pts. 
One  half-day  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical,  laboratory  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease 
Diagnostic  Service  of  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  212 — Tropical  medicine,  clinical.  10  pts. 

Full-time,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies 
on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and 
control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  courses  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  213 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics.  2  pts.  Seminars. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  8  weeks. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  community  hos- 
pitals, industrial  villages,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  tropics. 

Given  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Science. 

Tropical  Medicine  214 — ^Malariology. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in  man 
and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical  and  labora- 
tory aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  The 
control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication 
and  control  are  studied  and  there  are  exercises  in  mapping,  surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and 
screening.  This  is  a  combined  course  given  by  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology  and  Sanitary 
Science. 

Tropical  Medicine  215 — ^Personal  hygiene  in  the  tropics,  r  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. .     .• 
One  hour  per  week,  8  weeks. 

A  review  of  physiological  effects  of  relatively  higli  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and  of  in- 
tense sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  likely  .to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition,  rest, 
recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 
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Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912  die  title  was  changed 
to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
North  American  Colonics  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The  first 
individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel 
Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respectively.  Instruction  in  medicine  was 
given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department. 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  that  time  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  September, 
1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vanderbilt 
Chnic. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  die  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public 
Health  Practice. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School"  of 
Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945.  This  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  the  Universit)f  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  occupational  medi- 
cine, nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science,  tropical  diseases,  administrative 
medicine,  hospital  administration,  pubHc  health  education  and  other  fields  related  to 
pubUc  health. 

COLUMBIA  BICENTENNIAL 

The  academic  year  1953-1954  is  the  two  hundredth  in  the  history  of  Columbia  College. 
During  the  calendar  year  1954,  three  convocations  will  be  held  to  mark  the  occasion.  The 
theme  of  the  Bicentennial  celebrations  will  be  Mail's  Rightto  Knowledge  and  the  Free 
Use  Thereof.  Several  conferences  will  be  held  to  exemplify  this  theme  by  bringing  to- 
gether members  of  the  Columbia  Faculties  and  other  outstanding  scholars  to  study  and 
report  on  topics  of  present  interest. 

The  first  convocation,  on  January,  11,  1954,  will  stress  Columbia's  relation  to  the  City 
of  New  York  and  its  immediate  environment.  The  second,  coincident  with  Commence- 
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ment  Exercises  on  June  i,  1954,  will  emphasize  Columbia's  position  as  a  national  in- 
stitution. The  third,  on  October  31,  1954,  will  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Original  Charter  to  the  College  by  George  II. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  i68th  Street  and 
from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 
School  of  Public  Health,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital,  Department  of  Cancer  Research,  and  Washington  Heights  Health  and  Teach- 
ing Center. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  was  founded  in  1868.  The  hospital  occupies  a  twenty-two  story 
building  in  which  are  the  wards  of  the  medical  and  surgical  services,  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  Squier  Urological  Clinic.  To  provide  for  personal  contact  between  doctor 
and  patient  the  hospital  is  divided  into  floor  units  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  beds,  each 
unit  fully  equipped  and  in  charge  of  a  special  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  social  service 
workers,  and  dietitians.  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients  is  connected  with  the  main 
building.  Under  the  terms  of  the  affiliation  with  Columbia  University,  members  of  the 
hospital  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  nomination  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University.  There  are  436  teaching  beds. 

Squier  Urological  Clinic  occupies  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building 
and  the  tenth  floor  of  Babies  Hospital.  There  are  sixty-seven  beds  for  the  care  of  adults 
and  seventeen  beds  for  babies  and  children.  There  are  laboratories  fully  equipped  to  do 
diagnostic,  X-ray,  bacteriological,  pathological,  fluoroscopic,  and  research  work.  The 
Clinic  has  two  large,  specially  equipped  operating  rooms.  The  urological  outpatient  de- 
partment, situated  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  is  fully  equipped  for  cystoscopic,  X-ray,  and 
laboratory  work. 

The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Edward  S.  Harkness.  The  hospital  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  are  active  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  nurses.  The  hospital  contains  forty- 
five  ward  beds. 

Hardness  Pavilion  is  available  for  the  accommodation  of  private  patients  of  the  attend- 
ing staf?. 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  was  built  at  West  59th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
presented  to  Columbia  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane  in  1886.  It  now  oc- 
cupies three  floors  if  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building  for  ward  and  semiprivate  patients 
and  two  floors  in  Harkness  Pavilion  fof  private  patients.  The  wards  of  the  hospital  furnish 
120  beds  for  obstetrical  and  gynecological  patients.  Patients,  other  than  emergencies,  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  through  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  deliveries  in  the  hospital  number 
about  three  thousand  a  year.  The  gyne'cological  service  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
gynecological  service  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 
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Vanderbilt  Clinic,  presented  by  the  Vaiiderl)ilt  family  to  Columbia  University  in  1888, 
is  the  common  outpatient  department  for  die  hospitals  in  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  a  fully 
equipped  dispensary  for  aml)ulant  patients.  The  professors  of  the  Medical  School,  with 
tlicir  assistants,  have  entire  charge  of  its  professional  services.  The  building  is  so  arranged 
that  each  department  has  rooms  for  practical  instruction  in  small  sections.  All  modern 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  available,  so  that  the  students  may  learn 
thoroughly  the  use  of  all  methods  in  each  of  the  special  departments  of  medicine. 

Babies  Hospital  provides  for  general  medical  and  surgical  care  of  infants  and  children 
up  to  and  including  twelve  vcars  of  age.  One  floor  of  the  hospital  is  devoted  to  the  care 
of  private  and  scmiprivate  padents.  Three  floors  are  equipped  with  laboratories.  Both  in- 
door and  outdoor  playrooms  are  provided  for  convalescent  children.  The  surgical  floor, 
with  complete  operadng  equipment,  affords  accommodauon  for  thirty-one  patients.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  163  beds.  Laboratories  are  operated  for  the  routine  and  re- 
search work  of  the  hospital  in  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry.  An  X-ray  and 
fluoroscopic  department  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  hospital  radiologist.  In 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  an  outpatient  department  is  maintained  by  the  visiting  and  intern  staff 
of  the  hospital,  together  with  dispensary  physicians.  In  addition  to  the  general  medical 
and  surgical  clinics,  there  are  special  clinics  for  the  care  of  premature  infants  and  for 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  other  diseases. 

Neurological  Institute,  one  of  the  first  nongovernmental  hospitals  in  this  country  for 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  was  founded  in  1909.  The  original  building  at  149  East 
67th  Street  was  occupied  until  March,  1929,  when  the  Institute  was  moved  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Since  1938  the  Neurological  Institute  has  been  more  closely  integrated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  other  units  of  the  Medical  Center,  which  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  broad  basic  program  of  teaching  and  research  in  neurology  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  major  departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  the  affiliation  units  of  the  Medical  Center.  The  present  hospital  has  123  ward  beds  and 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  surgical  con- 
dition of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Facilities  are  provided  for  bedside  teaching  in  the 
wards  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Neic  Yor1{  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  is  a  two-hundred  bed  hospital  built 
and  maintained  by  the  state  of  New  York,  with  provisions  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
all  types  of  psvchiatric  disorders.  There  are  special  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  children 
presenting  behavior  and  personalit\'  problems.  Connected  with  the  hospital  is  an  active 
outpatient  department  providing  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  in  psychiatric  prob- 
lems both  of  adults  and  children.  The  hospital  maintains  special  clinical  and  research 
laboratories  and  an  extensive  psychiatric  library.  The  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have 
teaching  appointments  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  medical  students. 

Nciv  Yor}^  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  founded  in  1868,  was  consolidated  u'ith  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1945.  Its  facilities  are  used  exclusively  in 
the  treatment  of  orthopedic  conditions  and  in  the  teaching  of  orthopedics. 

For  further  information  concerning  Columbia  University  and  the  Medical  Center  con- 
sult the  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  interested  in  research 
and  practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
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required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  semi- 
nar courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

GUGGENHEIM  DENTAL  CLINIC 

The  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  is  an  institution  founded  by  Murry  and  Leonie  Gug- 
genheim to  give  free  dental  service  to  needy  children,  to  promote  professional  dental  edu- 
cation, and  to  advance  the  understanding  of  dental  problems.  The  Clinic  has  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  gives  dental  service  to  some  ten  thousand  children  annually.  Its 
facilities  are  available  to  demonstrate  administrative,  clinical,  and  health  education  tech- 
niques. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

Bellevue  Hospital  Morrisania  Hospital 

Goldw^ater  Memorial  Hospital  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Special  Surgery  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  Stuyvesant  Square  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  Willard  Parker  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  Woman's  Hospital 
Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Diseases 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  TEACHING  AND  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1940,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  is  304,000.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  dentistry,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  pro- 
gram is  in  progress  and  public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary 
agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  'New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
w^hereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and  complete  facility. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making  its  vast  pub- 
lic health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign  countries  and 
by  smdents  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is 
such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  .unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Both  from  its  headquarters  in  Albany  and  its  District  Offices  located  in  New  York  City, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  its 
facilities  available  for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  the  health  departments  of  Nassau 
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and  Westchester  counties.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of  experience  is  particularly  valu- 
able for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work,  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  it 
permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this  Museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  students  advanced  in  the  subject  of  medical  entomology. 

TROPICAL  DISEASE  CLINIC  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

This  is  an  acdve  and  expanding  service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  It 
occupies  quarters  on  the  seventh  tioor  of  the  Health  Center  building  in  which  the  School 
of  Public  Health  is  located.  A  continuing  supply  of  fresh  laboratory  specimens  is  available 
from  this  service  for  graduate  students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  A  close  reladonship  between  the  staff  of  this  clinic  and 
diat  of  the  School  is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 

UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  enjoy  the  privileges  and  facilities 
of  the  University  Campus,  including  access  to  the  University  Libraries,  Gymnasium,  Place- 
ment Bureau,  and  other  activities.  A  service  fee  of  f  i.oo  per  session  (Winter,  Spring,  or 
Summer)  is  charged  to  each  student  using  the  facilities  of  the  University  Gymnasium 
without  formal  registration  in  physical  education  courses. 

Barnard  College  offers  to  women  graduate  students  and  women  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  (except  Teachers  College)  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  program  provides  class  instruction  in  the  four  groups  of  activities,  namely  rhythmics, 
team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports,  and  swimming  and  correctives.  Sections  are  open, 
provided  the  registration  is  not  already  filled  by  Barnard  undergraduates.  For  this  reason, 
students  are  advised  to  withhold  application  for  admission  until  the  Barnard  students 
have  completed  registration. 

The  swimming  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swimming  at  stated  hours.  It  is  supervised 
by  mature,  well-trained,  and  qualified  instructors.  In  order  to  accommodate  a  larger 
number  of  students,  there  is  no  organized  instruction,  although  this  is  not  denied  to  those 
who  may  want  it. 

Students  are  advised  that  there  are  two  separate  seasons  within  each  session.  Registra- 
tion occurs  at  four  different  times  during  the  year.  The  approximate  dates  are  September 
26,  November  i,  February  4,  and  March  27. 

The  regulation  suit  for  swimming  and  the  regulation  outfit  for  sports  and  rhythmics 
can  be  bought  at  Bazinet,  1226  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  equipment,  ex- 
cept that  for  tennis,  is  furnished  by  the  Department. 

Students  should  follow  this  procedure  for  registration:  (7)  consult  the  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities posted  on  the  Physical  Education  Bulletin  Board  in  Barnard  Hall;  (2)  secure  a 
certificate  of  health  from  the  University  Medical  Office;  (5)  register  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  209  Barnard  Hall.  (Bring  bursar's  receipt  for  proper 
identification.) 
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LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  building. 
It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  students,  and  it 
aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique  bibliographic  service. 

The  Library  contains  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books 
and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides  on  the  history 
of  medicine.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional 
library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  more  than  two  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students  of  Public  Health.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library 
while  special  and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the 
campus.  They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special  collections 
available  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home 
use. 

Leaflets  describing  the  collections  and  services  of  the  University  Libraries  are  available 
in  any  of  the  library  reading  rooms.  The  Medical  Library  and  all  other  libraries  post 
their  hours  of  opening. 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other  stu- 
dent supplies.  Substantial  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers  and 
publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  Saturdays, 
8:45  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

All  students  registered  within  the  University,  regularly  pursuing  their  courses  of  study, 
are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  Residence  Halls.  The  University  desires  its  students 
to  live  whenever  possible  in  the  Residence  Halls,  which  are  a  part  of  its  educational  de- 
velopment and  life.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  on  the  session  basis.  Fees  may  be  paid  on 
a  session,  monthly,  or,  in  case  of  need,  weekly  basis. 

Bard  Hall 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  additional  stories  in  the  north  wing, 
and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park-  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  single 
rooms,  suites  with  bath,  and  apartments.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include  large  lounging 
rooms,  dining  room,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  swimming 
pool. 

There  are  rooms  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  in  the  nordi  wing  arranged  to 
accommodate  women  students,  and  there  is  also  an  apartment  on  each  of  these  floors.  Rates 
for  accommodations  range  from  I374  to  $442  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four  weeks. 
All  rates  are  subject  to  revision  if  costs  change. 
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Room  application  blanks  and  fiirllicr  information  concerning  rates  will  lie  furnished 
on  request  by  the  Ixird  Hall  olHcc,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Other  Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  on  the  campus  at  ii6th  Street,  or  immediately  adjacent  there- 
to. Residence  Halls  for  men  and  for  women,  information  about  which  may  be  obtained 
(for  men)  from  the  Residence  Halls  Oflice,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.Y.,  or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West  ii6th  Street, 
New  York  27.  The  advance  reservation  deposit  is  payable  upon  receipt  of  room  assign- 
ment. Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  Columbia  University. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Students  who  hnd  it  necessary  to  live  outside  the  University  may  obtain  lists  of  inspected 
rooms  and  apartments  at  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  Livingston  Hall. 

KING'S  CROWN  HOTEL 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates,  available  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 

International  House,  while  not  a  University  Residence  Hall,  is  primarily  a  residence  for 
students  at  Columbia  University  and  other  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  City. 
It  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information  write 
direcdy  to  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff,  with 
offices  located  in  University  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  educational 
benefits  available  under  the  law. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loan  funds  are  provided  in  a  limited  amount  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  it  is 
the  general  policy  to  grant  loans  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  session  of  residence  at  the  University.  Application  is  made  on  a  blank  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  310  University  Hall,  ii6th  St.  and  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.Y.  Applications  for  loans  in  the  Winter  Session  should  be  filed 
by  September  15;  for  the  Spring  Session,  by  January  15. 
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CONDENSED  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


The  complete  Academic  Calendar  for  the  academic  year  1954-1955  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  following  calendar  relates  only  to  graduate  students 
in  die  School  of  Public  Health. 

1954 

September  20     Monday,  and  September  21,  Tuesday.  Registradon  (including  payment 

of  fees)  for  students  in  Public  Healdi  for  die  Winter  Session. 
Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
Thursday.  Classes  begin. 
Tuesday.  Elecdon  Day.  HoHday. 

Friday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  second  quarter. 
Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 
Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Holiday. 
Wednesday.  Last  day  for  filing  applicadon  or  renewal  of  application  for 

the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  February. 

The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a 

late  fee. 
December    22     Wednesday,  through 


September  23 

November  2 
November  19 
November  22 
November  25 
December      1 


January 

January 

January 
February 
February 
March 


March 
March 
April 


4 

27 

31 

12 

22 

1 


25 

28 


1955 

Tuesday.  Christmas  holidays. 

Thursday,  and  January  28,  Friday.  Registration  for  all  students  for  the 
Spring  Session. 

Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

Saturday.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 

Tuesday.  Washington's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 

Tuesday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  applicadon  for  the 
degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June.  The 
privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 

Friday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter. 

Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 

Friday.  Good  Friday.  Holiday. 


COMMENCEMENT,   MAY   29,   TO    JUNE    I 

May  29     Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

Jime  1     Wednesday.  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August  1     Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.  The  privilege  of  later  application 
may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee.' 
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Harold  W.  Brown,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H Director,  School  of  Public  Health 
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fessor of  Public  Health  Practice;  District  Health 
Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

MARGARET  W.  BARNARD,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.,  As- 
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E.  DWIGHT  BARNETT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine;  Director,  Institute  of  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine 

ALBERT  J.  BECKMANN,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  Practice 

HAROLD  W.  BROWN,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H., 
Professor  of  Parasitology 
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JOHN  W.  FERTIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

SAMUEL  FRANT,  M.D.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology;  Consultant  Epidemiologist, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LEONARD  J.  GOLDWATER,  M.D.,  Med.Sc.D., 
M.S.,  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

MORRIS  GREENBERG,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology;  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

HERMAN  E.  HILLEBOE,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  Commissioner  of 
Health,  State  of  New  York 


KATHLEEN  L.  HUSSEY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Parasitology 

ALVIN  R.  JACOBSON,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanitary  Science 
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Nutrition;  Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

HENRY  B.  MAKOVER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Administrative  Medicine;  Medical  Director,  Central 
Manhattan  Medical  Group 

HARRY  STOLL  MUSTARD,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Practice;  Executive  Director,  State 
Charities  Aid  Association 

GEORGE  ROSEN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Education;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
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MAURICE  E.  SHILS,  Sc.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition 

HOWARD  B.  SHOOKHOFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Tropical  Medicine;  Physician-in-Charge, 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health 

GEORGE  A.  SILVER,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative  Medicine;  Chief,  Division  of 
Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

WILLIAM  C.  SPRING,  JR.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  DeLamar 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
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of  Occupational  Medicine;  Industrial  Medical  Con- 
sultant 

ROBERT  L.  VOUGHT,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology 

ROGER  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.S.,  Ph.D..  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Entomology 


ANN  BARANOVSKY,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Biostatistics 
AGNES  P.  BERGER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biostatistics 
KAM-FAI  CHAN.  M.D.,  M.P.H..  Dr.P.H.,  Research 

Associate  in  Parasitology 
JOHN  P.   DELANEY.   A.M.,    Research  Associate  in 

Hospital  Administration 
KERMIT  G.  DWORK,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Tropical 
Medicine;  Clinic  Physician,   Tropical  Disease  Diag- 
nostic Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

1  On  military  leave. 


.ANNA  CHESKIS  GELMAN,  A.B.,  M.P.H.,  Instructor 
in  Epidemiology 

JACOB  KATZ,  A.M.,  Research  Assistant  in  Epi- 
demiology 

GEORGE  W.  MELCHER,  JR.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Administrative  Aledicine 

BISSELL  B.  PALMER,  D.D.S.,  Research  Associate  in 
Administrative  Medicine;  President,  Group  Health 
Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
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ADA  M.  PAUL.  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  hi  Public 
Health  Education 

MAX  M.  STERMAN,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Tropical 
Medicine;  Epidemiologist,  Division  of  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, Bureau  o(  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 


NAOMI  M.  WEISS.  B.N.. 
Administrative  Medicine 


M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in 


DAVID  B.  AST.  D.D.S..  M.P.H..  Lecturer  in  Public 
Health  Practice;  Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

GEORGE  BAEHR,  M.D..  Lecturer  in  Administrative 
Medicine;  Medical  Director.  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York 
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Public  Health  Practice;  Commissioner  of  Health, 
New   fersey  State  Department  of  Health 
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Practice;  Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department 
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SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University 
and  shares  in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  and  affiliated  hospitals  and  chnics.  It  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  utilize  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  extramural  public  health  facilities  that  exist  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  Collectively,  these  resources  and  afiBliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  to 
graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies;  in  the  clinical 
and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  school  health  work,  public 
health  education,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operation  of  water  and  sewer- 
ige  plants,  industrial  hygiene  and  medicine,  vital  statisdcs,  and  hospital  administration; 
and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teaching  purposes  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  rela- 
tion to  parasitology,  tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  to  offer  a  complete  curriculum  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health  in  their  several  aspects,  and 
to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  public  health  science  which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases  and  the  individual 
and  social  aspects  of  public  health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital  organization  and  manage- 
ment. It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  education  the  bene- 
fits of  reliable  information  in  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health  and  the 
prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 


INSTITUTE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making  avail- 
able to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  description. 
While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical 
care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel, 
and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate community-wide  health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of  ade- 
quate laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  units;  the  recognition  of  necessary  special- 
ization and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specialists  into  various  forms  of  group 
practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance  for  medical  and 
hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state,  and 
voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  nec- 
essary training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs. 

The  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  functions  under  a  Coordinating  Committee 
which  comprises  the  executive  officers  of  the  various  major  medical  and  public  health 
interests  represented  in  the  program.  Representatives  of  important  outside  interests  such 
as  the  voluntary  and  municipal  hospitals,  /the  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
others  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  involved  can  readily  be  added  to  the  co- 
ordinating group. 
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The  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  is  divided  into  the 
following  five  major  fields  of  activity: 

1.  Hospital  Administration 

2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Public  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

5.  Medical  School  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
of  Columbia  University  makes  possible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  industrial  medicine  and 
public  healdi  administration.  The  program  will  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development,  udlization,  and  coordination  of  community-wide  programs  of  hospital, 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  health  services.  The  Institute  affords  opportunides  for 
fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the  training  of  administrative  personnel  of 
the  highest  order. 

LOCATION 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  located  on  the  upper  four  floors  of  the  Washington 
Heights  Teaching  and  Health  Center,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center  group. 
It  is  easily  reached  by  both  the  IND  and  IRT  Divisions  of  the  New  York  Subway  System, 
by  surface  and  bus  lines,  and  is  close  to  the  West  Side  Highway. 

CURRICULA 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public 
Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  limited  fields  basic  to  public 
health  and  hospital  administration.  For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading 
to  degrees  offered  by  the  University  under  the  guidance  of  a  department  represendng  a 
science  related  to  pubhc  health  or  under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  see 
the  Announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  does  not  offer  evening  classes  and  does  not  have  a  Summer 
Session. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide,  for  the  properly  qualified  candidate,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  public  health.  It  is  presupposed  that  candi- 
dates will  have  had  a  satisfactory  academic  education  and  previously  will  have  become 
qualified  in  some  professional  capacity  basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  also  offers  a  course  of  thirty-two  weeks  in  Tropical  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree.  This  curriculum 
is  built  on  the  concept  that  while  a  course  in  this  field  must  give  due  consideration  to  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  tropics,  it  must  also  recognize  that  in  many  of  the  warm,  moist 
climates  the  so-called  cosmopolitan  diseases  also  constitute  a  serious  hazard  to  health,  and 
that  prevention  and  mass  control  of  illness  in  the  tropics  are  .of  as  great  importance  as  are 
diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  sick  individual.  Study  of  such  subjects  as  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitation  are  therefore  required. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship,  an  opportunity  to  attain  an 
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extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  particular  aspect  of  public  health.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to  this  de- 
gree is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  in  the  investigative  method  than  is 
practicable  in  the  Master  of  PubUc  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  ao 
complishment  of  candidates  for  this  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that 
persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching,  re- 
search, or  major  administrative  positions. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  complete,  satisfactorily,  curricula 
with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  or 
parasitology. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities  and 
affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertaining 
directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instruction  in  its 
several  ancillary  fields,  including  pubHc  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of  study 
is  of  approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  resi- 
dency. In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with  the  hospital  experience, 
four  months  (September  through  January)  are  spent  in  academic  residence,  followed  by 
a  twelve  months'  hospital  residency,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  final  four  months 
of  academic  study  (February  through  May) .  The  School  guides  the  student  but  does  not 
assume  responsibility  for  finding  a  satisfactory  residency. 

DOCTOR  OF  PmLOSOPHY 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health.  The  require- 
ments for  and  the  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  and  the  student  is  certified  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  degree  only  with  the  approval  of  that  Faculty.  Curricula  are  available  for 
graduate  work  in  parasitology  and  nutrition,  with  emphasis  on  medical  and  public  health 
aspects.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  and  the  Announcement 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1954-1955  begins  Thursday,  September  23,  1954.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Public  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Director 
of  the  School. 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquire:'d  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public 
health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  entomologists,  graduate  nurses,  health  educators,  and  sanitarians  who 
possess  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  have  had  a 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise  of  leadership 
in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of 
relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  satisfactory  graduate  work 
is  required. 
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Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  likewise  considered 
in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  quite  as  cssendal  as  specific  educational  requirements. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University,  must  have 
attained  the  dcgee  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  previously  have 
had  sausfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent 
in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  In  every  instance  the  application  of  the 
candidate  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  approved 
by  Columbia  University.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had  satis- 
factory scientific  training.  Applicants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics 
or  parasitology  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields  may  be  considered  for  the 
degree  in  hospital  administration.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in 
the  hospital  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
to  admission.  Some  previous  actual  working  experience  in  a  hospital  is  desirable  but  not 
required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year  of  residence  will  be  given  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  the  basic  subjects  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  sanitary  science, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases,  public  health  den- 
tistry, and  public  health  education.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and  cUnical  subjects 
and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  oudining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  the  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his  course,  the  course  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  suflBcient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  constitute  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  study,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  smdent  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  tropical  medicine  may  concentrate  their 
electives  in  that  field.  Clinical  instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  de- 
scribed in  the  curriculum  and  will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine, 
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ophthalmology,  pediatrics,  etc.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  such  a  curriculum 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  of  study  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
ficiency in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  practice. 

Courses  for  appHcants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the  various  candidates. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  and.  in  addition  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candi- 
dates majoring  in  biostatistics  or  parasitology  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  in  the 
relevant  basic  sciences. 

All  courses  listed  under  Hospital  Administration  are  required  of  those  students  major- 
ing in  hospital  administration.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  student  may  be  permitted 
to  substitute  an  elective  for  a  required  course. 

Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  with  the  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addition,  candidates  in  the  field  of  hospital  administration 
must  spend  twelve  months  as  administrative  residents  under  supervision  in  an  approved 
hospital. 

The  curriculum  in  parasitology  is  spread  over  two  academic  years  to  permit  students  to 
take  required  courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in 
the  medical  school. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  established  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addition,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Healdi.  Residence  requirements  are  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  are  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  for  thesis  research. 


REGISTRATION  AND  EXPENSES 

Students  will  be  required  to  register  personally  at  the  OflSce  of  the  Director  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session.  Registration  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic 
Calendar  at  the  beginning  of  this  Announcement.  Program  adjustments  may,  however, 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission  is 
based  on  the  grounds  of  character  and  health,  as  well  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  academic 
requirements. 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
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University  during  the  session  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  die  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  registered  in  any  other  school 
or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  institution,  without  the  specific 
authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  die  school  or  college  of  die  University  in  which 
he  is  registered. 

Students  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples  from  complying  with  academic  require- 
ments which  may  be  fulfilled  only  upon  days  set  apart  by  their  church  for  religious 
observance  should  make  application  to  the  Director  for  an  equitable  soludon. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees,  the  University  fee.  Student  Health  Service  fee,  and  laboratory  deposits 
are  payable  semiannually  in  advance.  No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registration.  Registra- 
tion will  not  be  complete  until  such  fees  are  paid.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  Columbia  University  and  presented  in  person  to  the  office  of  the  Bursar.  Payment  of 
fees  after  the  last  day  of  registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically 
the  statutory  charge  of  $3.00  for  diis  privilege.  Under  the  regulations,  the  privileges  of  the 
University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  completed  his  registration. 

The  following  fees  are  prescribed  by  statute: 

a)  University  Fee 

For  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session,  or  any  part  thereof  for  students  enrolled 

for: 

One  to  four  points,  inclusive  $    5.00 

More  than  four  points  to  nine  points,  inclusive  10.00 

More  than  nine  points  20.00 

For  registration  as  engaged  in  research  only  for  any  period  not  longer  than 

a  Winter  or  a  Spring  Session  20.00 

b)  Tuition  Fee 

For  all  courses  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed,  per  point  25.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  minimum  fee  for  a  Winter  or  Spring  Session  for 

a  full  course  in  public  health  shall  be  375-oo 

c)  Fee  for  Application 

For  any  degree  '  20.00 

b)  Student  Health  Service  Fee 

This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the  Associated  Hospital 

Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 

the  student  health  service. 

For  all  students,  per  academic  year  25.00 

e)  Privileges 

Late  registration  or  late  application  for  a  degree  or  for  deficiency  or  spe- 
cial examinations  3.00 
Deficiency  and  special  examinations  3.00 
Renewal  of  application  for  any  degree  i.oo 
The  conditions  under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Registrar  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
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f)  Rebates 

The  University  fee,  the  fee  for  application  for  any  degree,  and  the  Student 
Heahh  Service  fee  are  not  subject  to  rebate. 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  course,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Academic  Calendar,  no  tuition  fees  will  be  returned  for  any 
course  which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Exception  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  Uni- 
versity, when  a  pardal  return  of  fees  may  be  authorized  by  the  Registrar. 

The  following  tables  show  the  required  fees  for  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  various 
degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health: 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health 
and  Master  of  Science  in  a  Limited  Field  of  Public  Health 

Tuition  Fee,  Winter  Session  $375.00 

University  Fee,  Winter  Session  20.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Spring  Session  375-oo 

University  Fee,  Spring  Session  20.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Hospital  Administration  Residency  $200.00 

University  Fee,  Hospital  Administration  Residency  10.00 

The  above  fees  are  payable  on  registration  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Fee  for  Application  for  the  Degree  20.00 

Payable  before  graduation.  For  date  see  the  Academic  Calendar. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health 

a)  University  Fee 

For  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session  or  any  part  thereof  for  students  enrolled 

for: 

One  to  four  points,  inclusive  f     5.00 

More  than  four  points  to  nine  points,  inclusive  10.00 

More  than  nine  points  20.00 

For  registration  as  engaged  in  research  only  for  any  period  not  longer  than 

a  Winter  or  a  Spring  Session  20.00 

b)  Tuition  Fee 

For  all  courses  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed,  per  point  ,       25.00 

or 
For  the  full  course  for  each  session  375-oo 

£■)  Fee  for  Application 

For  any  degree  '_      ,  "       ^  20.00 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  ftiay  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  category. 
His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  X.6  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon  reapplica- 
tion  to  the  Director.  He  will  receive  not  more  than  ten  points  of  credit  towards  a  degree 
for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 
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ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by  him 
of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of 
any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is 
free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he 
deems  proper,  and,  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each 
faculty  and  die  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  held  on  the  completion  of  each  course.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  of  absence,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  arrangement 
with  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  Director. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Students  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  Uvc  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough  annual  medical  examination  of  each  student 
attending  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

WITHDRAWAL 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic 
standing,  and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University; 
but  no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  without 
the  assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean.  Students 
withdrawing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  at  once. 

The  dean  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  student  in  good 
standing. 

GRADUATION 

Diplomas  are  issued  at  Commencement,  in  February,  and  in  October.  No  degree  will 
be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the  University  courses 
of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time  work. 

An  application  for  the  degree  terminates  at  the  next  regular  time  for  the  issuance  of 
diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing;  but  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty 
it  may  be  subject  to  renewal  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  each  time  diat  a  candidate  chooses  to  come 
up  for  consideration,  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  Thereafter  with  the  filing 
of  a  second  application  the  regular  fee  of  $20  is  again  payable. 

Dates  for  the  filing  of  applications  are  announced  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Announcement. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  set  forth  below  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
While  some  of  the  courses  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  the  instruction  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  eight  weeks'  duration.  The 
schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  23,  1954,  to  November  20,  1954 

Second  Quarter:  November  22,  1954,  to  January  29,  1955 

Third  Quarter:  January  31,  1955,  to  March  26,  1955 

Fourth  Quarter:  March  28,  1955,  to  May  21,  1955 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon 
consultation  with  the  Director  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  limited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction  or  to 
change  the  instructors  as  may  be  necessary. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  have  the  opportunity  to  arrange  a  program  of 
broad  scope  by  electing  relevant  courses  offered  in  any  part  of  the  University.  The 
various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  departments  of  the  University  and  di- 
visions of  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  also  brought  together  into  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  211 — Epidemiology  and  administrative  aspects  of  tuberculosis,   i  pL 

Lectures  and  seminars. 

One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  epidemiologic  factors  in  tuberculosis  as  they  influence  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease  and  provide  a  rational  basis  for  control.  The  basic  principles  of  a  control  program  are  discussed  in 
light  of  these  factors. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  212 — ^Epidemiology  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  venereal  diseases. 

ipt. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  epidemiologic  factors  in  venereal  diseases  as  they  influence  the  dissemination 
of  these  diseases  and  provide  a  rational  basis  for  control.  The  basic  principles  of  control  programs  are 
discussed  in  light  of  these  factors. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  213 — Problems  of  health  maintenance  and  promotion.  2  pts. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  health  problems  of  the  mother,  infant,  preschool  and  school  child,  and  adult  are  outlined.  Com- 
munity health  programs  based  upon  the  epidemiological  approach  are  discussed  in  relation  to  an  aging 
population  and  the  recent  development  in  mass  screening  programs  and  individual  periodic  health  exami- 
nations. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  Epidemiology,  Public  Health  Education,  and  Public  Health 
Practice. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

The  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  offers  a  program  of  instruction  for  qualified 
individuals  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  field.  Indivdualizcd  programs  are  arranged, 
permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad  background  in  medical  administradon.  Various 
disciplines  with  the  fields  of  public  health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are 
utilized,  and  the  student  is  guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  because  of 
his  special  interest.  The  program  extends  through  at  least  one  academic  year,  and  an  ad- 
ministradve  residency  designed  for  advanced  study  in  the  application  of  administrative 
techniques  may  be  arranged.  Candidates  for  admission  to  Administrative  Medicine  will 
be  interviewed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  or  by  an  in- 
dividual designated  by  him. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 — Principles  of  administration,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  nature  of  administrative  organization,  planning,  direction,  communication,  budgeting,  and  control 
is  examined,  and  the  basic  concepts  are  applied  to  specific  situations.  The  human  relations  factors  in  the 
organization  of  personnel  administration  are  considered,  and  the  relation  of  the  administration  of  policy 
to  the  administration  of  departments  is  reviewed. 

Administrative  Medicine  202 — Problems  of  medical  care,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary  prepayment  plans, 
commercial  health  insurance,  union-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs,  and  other  programs 
operated  under  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

Administrative  Medicine  203 — Medical  care  seminar,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Group  discussions  on  current  problems  in  the  field  of  medical  care  administration,  including  a  discussion 
of  types  of  medical  care  programs  and  their  evaluation. 

Administrative  Medicine  204  I,  II,  HI,  IV — Administrative  medicine  seminar,  i  to  4  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  all  quarters. 

Group  discussion  of  community  organization  for  the  provision  of  medical  care,  and  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  five  health  fields  concerned:  (1)  hospital  administration;  (2)  prepayment  medical  care; 
(3)  public  health  administration;  (4)  industrial  medical  administration;  (5)  medical  school  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  211 — Administrative  medicine  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

Programs  arranged  according  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  student. 

Hospital  Administration 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  background  in 
administration,  business  methods,  and  medical  care.  The  student  is  given  a  foundation 
in  the  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and  also  pursues  specialized  studies  ap- 
plicable to  hospital  management,  including  material  from  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epi- 
demiology, nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science,  and  public  health  education. 
The  program  encompasses  one  academic  year  of  study  as  well  as  a  year  of  administrative 
residency  in  an  approved  hospital. 
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Hospital  Administration  200 — Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  acquaint  students  in  public  health  with  the  problems  of  hospital  organization 
and  management  and  community  responsibility. 

Hospital  Administration  201  I,  II,  III,  IV — Hospital  organization  and  management. 

10  pts. 

Three  two-hour  sessions  and  one  half-day  field  trip  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration;  the  history  of 
hospitals;  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies;  the  development  of 
the  administrative  organization  of  the  whole  institution  under  departmental  organization.  The  administrative 
departments,  house  and  property  departments,  and  professional  departments  are  discussed  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  professional  and  departmental  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  hospital  for  education  in  the  several  professional  fields  is  studied.  The  organization  and  re- 
lationships of  the  medical  staff  to  the  hospital,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  administration  are  examined 
in  detail. 

Hospital  Administration  202 — Hospital  and  the  community,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Community  organization  to  meet  health  needs;  hospital  relationships  with  other  agencies;  the  hospital 
as  health  center  in  public  health  program;  the  hospital's  obligation  to  the  needy  sick;  hospital  relation- 
ships with  the  medical  profession;  hospital  and  medical  insurance;  group  medicine  and  the  hospital;  the 
hospital  and  the  Community  Chest;  the  hospital  council;  regional,  state,  and  national  hospital  associations; 
the  hospital  as  an  educational  institution  for  the  physician,  nurse,  dietitian,  etc. 

Hospital  Administration  203 — Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Business  office 
practices;  collections;  credits;  and  tax  exemptions.  Negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students, 
and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of  patients. 
Licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  and  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the  dead  and 
necropsies.  Contracts,  agency,  negotiable  instruments,  business  organizations,  and  security  relations. 

Hospital  Administration  204  III,  IV — Seminar,  i  to  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 
Group  discussion  of  the  techniques  of  group  leadership  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  principles. 

Hospital  Administration  205  I,  H,  HI — Accounting  and  budgetary  control.  3  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and  con- 
struction of  financial  statements;  discussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial 
transactions;  classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  planning 
of  staff  assignments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiving  of  storage 
and  supplies.  Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in  preparation  of  budgets. 
Discussion  of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Hospital  Administration  206 — Nursing  service  and  nursing  education,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. ' 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 

Hospital  Administration  207 — Food  and  dietary  service,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

General  departmental  organization.  Basic  concepts  of  diet  in  health  and  disease;  feeding  of  patients  and 
staff-  dietary  standards  and  systems;  food  purchasing;  storage;  requisitioning;  menu  control,  preparation, 
and  service;  the  administration  of  food  service  personnel,  cafeteria,  dining  room,  and  lunch  counters; 
school  of  dietetics,  students,  and  responsibility;  food  research.  Stress  is  placed  on  problems  to  be  solved 
jointly  by  the  head  of  food  service  and  the  hospital  administrator. 
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Hospital  Administration  208 — Hospital  planning  and  construction,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  (inancing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relationship 
of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for  patient,  public, 
service,  professional,  and  administrative  use. 

Hospital  Administration  209 — Prepayment  and  hospitals,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals:  service  benefit  prepay- 
ment progr.ims.  Blue  Cross,  cooperatives,  Kaiser  Foundation,  commercial  insurance,  hospital  programs. 
Partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage  are  examined. 

Hospital  Administration  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  qualified  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
staff. 

Hospital  Administration  211 — Administrative  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  all  phases  of  hospital 
administration.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  an  approved  hospital  under  the  preceptorship  of  a  qualified 
administrator.  Experience  will  vary  with  the  institution,  but  in  general  it  will  include  rotation  through  the 
various  hospital  departments  and  assignment  to  special  projects  which  will  be  developed  by  the  student 
under  the  supervision  of  his  preceptor.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  hospital's  relations 
to  the  community  and  to  participate  in  related  activities.  Once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Administrative  Medicine  or  another  faculty  member.  Periodic  progress  reports 
are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  second  quarter 
(approximately  February  1st)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  of 
Public  Health  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  academic  study. 

Hospital  Administration  212 — Trustees,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees:  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship  with 
medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationship  with  the  administra- 
tor. Actual  situations  are  discussed  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their  successful  solution. 


BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods 
of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory 
work,  which  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various 
methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variation;  methods  of 
evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups 
of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The"  laboratory  work,  which  comprises 
about  two-thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods  presented  in 
the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  this  subject. 

Biostatistics  20^1 — Advanced  statistical  analysis.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 
In  part  this  course  consists  of  a  further  development  of  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Biostatistics  202, 
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such  as  the  analysis  of  measurements,  point  binominal,  and  normal  curve.  It  thus  serves  to  reinforce  the 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  methods  and  to  amplify  the  methods  of  analysis  of  research  data.  In  addition, 
certain  new  topics  are  included,  such  as  the  Poisson  distribution.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
chi-square  technique  and  to  the  measurement  of  correlation  between  variables  in  terms  of  trends,  least 
squares,  and  the  correlation  coefficient. 

Biostatistics  205 — Advanced  topics  in  statistics.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  largely  concerned  with  some  of  the  small  sample  techniques,  such  as  the  multinominal, 
t-test,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Other  topics  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  special 
interest  of  the  student. 

Biostatistics  206 — ^Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  laboratory 

work. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods 
in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 
diseases. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special  problems 
connected  with  statistical  theory. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  201A — ^Introduction  to  epidemiology,  i  pt.  Lectures. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

A  systematic  review  of  the  basic  factors  relating  to  the  epidemiology  of  the  more  common  diseases,  with 
emphasis  on  terminology,  definition,  and  principles  of  prevention  and  control. 

Epidemiology  201B — Introduction  to  epidemiology,  i  pt.  Laboratory  demonstrations. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  first  quarter. 

This  is  complementary  to  201  A.  Demonstrations  of  common  hospital  laboratory  practices  relating  to  those 
bacteriologic,  immunologic,  and  chemical  procedures  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  material  presented  in 
Epidemiology  201A.  For  Hospital  Administration  students  or  others  not  taking  Epidemiology  202  in  the 
second  quarter. 

Epidemiology  202 — Introduction  to  microbiology  and  imjnunology.  i  pt.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory  study. 

Four  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  elementary  presentation  of  theory  and  practice  relating  to  certain  bacteriological,  immunological,  and 
chemical  procedures  used  by  the  sanitary  and  medical  bacteriologist.  Designed  for  those  well-grounded 
in  the  biological  sciences  but  without  previous  laboratory  practice  in  public  health  work. 

Epidemiology  203 — ^Fundamentals  of  epidemiology.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  seminars. 
Four  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Lectures  and  discussions  relating  to  the  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  the  dynamic  concept  of  disease 
processes,  the  natural  history  of  disease,  and  the  epidemiologic  method;  and  a  consideration  of  the  agent, 
host,  and  environmental  factors  which  influence  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  disease. 

Epidemiology  204 — ^Introduction  to  epidemiologic  methods.  4  pts.  Exercises,  seminars, 
and  lectures. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  development  6i  skills  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods.  Methods 
of  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  interpretation  arid  use  of  epidemiologic  data  are  illustrated.  Epidemiologic 
methods  are  demonstrated  by  means  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study  of  selected  epidemic  and  non- 
epidemic  diseases.  Basic  principles  of  research  design  are  introduced. 

Prerequisites:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  203. 
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Epidemiology  205 — Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  laboratory.  3  pts.   Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  cultural  and  immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  viruses,  rickettsia, 
bacteria,  and  fungi  and  their  detection  in  individuals  who  actively  or  potentially  serve  as  foci  and  reservoirs 
of  tliesc  microorganisms.  Examination  is  made  of  water,  milk,  and  food  by  standard  methods. 

Epidemiology  206 — Communicable  diseases,  i  pt. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  the  specific  epidemiological  characteristics  of  various  communicable 
diseases  and  the  application  of  knowledge  of  these  characteristics  to  the  prevention  or  limitation  of  the 
diseases. 

Complementary  to  Epidemiology  207. 

Epidemiology  207 — Acute  communicable  diseases,  i  pt.  Clinics  and  ward  rounds. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  clinical  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases.   Diagnostic  methods,   isolation  technique  of 
hospitals,  and  modern  methods  of  treatment  are  presented  and  discussed. 
Given  at  Willard  Parker  Hospital. 

Epidemiology   209 — Epidemiology   of   the   treponemal   diseases,    i    pt.   Lectures   and 

seminars. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  related  to 
the  treponemal  diseases.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  of  basic  knowledge  of  the  specific  micro- 
organisms, the  host-parasite  relationships,  conditions  of  transmission,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  reservoir  of  infection  in  formulating  control  measures. 

Epidemiology  210 — Advanced  epidemiology,  i  pt.  Seminars. 

One  half-day  per  week,  tliird  or  fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  and  exercises  devoted  to  the  design  of  retrospective,  contemporary,  and  prospective  studies 
beyond  material  given  in  Epidemiology  204. 

Prerequisites:  Epidemiology  204  and  Biostatistics  202. 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  pL 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  the  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Epidemi- 
ology 205.  Also  preparation  of  glassware,  media,  and  reagents  used  in  public  health  laboratory  work. 
Designed  for  those  desiring  greater  proficiency  in  technical  practice.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  individual  students. 

Epidemiology  213 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  staff. 


NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Elements  of  nutrition,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

A  course  covering  the  essentials  of  nutrition,  designed  for  students  with  a  non-medical  background. 
In  addition  to  fundamentals,  practical  aspects  of  nutrition  and  methods  of  nutrition  education  are  discussed. 

Nutrition  202 — Introduction  to  nutrition,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  with  special  consideration  of  recent  advances  in  this  field.  Designed 
for  those  with  adequate  background  in  medical  science. 
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Nutrition  203 — Nutrition  and  the  individual,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  the  principal  human  deficiency  conditions  and  other  problems  of  malnutrition,  their 
causes,  clinical  aspects,  and  treatment.  The  relationship  of  nutrition  to  various  diseases  is  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Nutrition  201  or  equivalent. 

Nutrition  20-1 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
qualified  physicians  may  carry  on  supervised  clinical  work  in  the  city  nutrition  clinics,  and  public  health 
nutritionists  may  participate  in  various  aspects  of  the  program. 

Prerequisite:  Nutrition  201,  202,  and  203,  or  their  equivalents. 

Nutrition  205 — Nutrition  and  the  public  health,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  epidemiological  aspects  of  nutrition  are  emphasized  with  discussion  of  factors  affecting  adequacy 
of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  methods  of  determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition 
standards,  and  recent  advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  the  public  health. 

Nutrition  206 — Special  work. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Elective  work  adapted  to  the  student's  special  interest  and  qualifications  may  be  arranged.  These  may  be 
along  laboratory  or  clinical  lines  and  field  demonstrations. 


OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

Occupational  Medicine  201 — Introduction  to  occupational  medicine,  i  pt. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine  in  industry, 
the  relationships  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  occupational  medicine  in  public  health  work. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — The  occupational  diseases,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupational 
diseases. 

Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  various  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit  and 
pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed  groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  204 — Industrial  hygiene  laboratory  methods,  i  pt.     ■ 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  application  and  interpretation  of  laboratory  procedure  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  and  prevention 
of  occupational  diseases  including  tests  applied  to  the  individual  and  to  the  environment.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations. 

Occupational  Medicine  209 — Research  in  occupational  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  in  laboratory  or  administrative  problems. 

Occupational  Medicine  210 — Seminar  course,  i  pt 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  • 

This  course  is  given  for  all  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicine.  A  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  including  organization,  administration,  and  recent  developments  in  industrial  medicine, 
are  discussed. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 — Principles  of  public  health  education.  2  pts.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  an  element  in  the  public  health  program. 
Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and  scope  of  health 
education;  theoretical  bases  of  health  education,  with  special  consideration  of  social  organization  and 
communication;  tools  of  health  education;  community  organization;  administrative  aspects  of  health  educa- 
tion; and  problems  of  evaluation  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  202,  HI,  IV — Health  education  laboratory,  i  or  2  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourdi  quarters. 

Practice  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  posters,  exhibits, 
news  releases,  radio  programs,  and  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such  materials. 

Public  Health  Education  203 — Surveys,  polls,  and  opinion  sampling,  i  pt.  Seminar. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Discussion  of  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  opinion  polls,  community  surveys,  audience  sur- 
veys, and  similar  investigations.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  design,  organization,  and  conduct 
of  a  survey;  methods  of  securing  information,  including  the  interview  and  the  questionnaire;  the  practical 
problems  of  schedule  construction;  sources  of  bias;  and  organization  and  analysis  of  data. 

Public  Health  Education  204 — Advanced  seminar  in  health  education,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

For  advanced  students  interested  in  problems  of  health  education  practice  and  research.  The  topics  dealt 
with  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  1954-1955  the  seminar  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  health  education  in 
underdeveloped  areas. 

Public  Health  Education  205 — Professional  v^ftiting.  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter.  Repeated  in  third  quarter. 

Requirements  of  writing  in  professional  fields  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  feature 
articles,  news  releases,  reports,  information  bulletins,  house  organs,  and  speeches.  This  course  comprises 
a  series  of  lectures  with  writing  assignments  and  required  reading  to  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
thought  on  paper.  The  material  presented  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the  hospital 
and  public  health  fields  and  to  promote  higher  standards  of  professional  literature. 

Public  Health  Education  206 — Public  speaking,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Techniques  for  preparation,  composition,  and  delivery  of  the  principal  types  of  formal  and  informal 
speeches;  analysis  of  speech  situations  in  business,  professional,  and  social  relations;  practice  and  criticism. 

Public  Health  Education  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  education,  i  pL 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular 
phase  of  health  education. 

PubUc  Health  Education  215,  H,  m,  IV — Medical  background.  5  pts. 

Two  two-hour  lectures  per  week,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonmedical  student  an  introduction  to  the  basic  fundamentals  of  human 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness  is  stressed.  A  review 
of  common  infectious  diseases  and  the  degenerative  diseases  such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Demonstrations 
by  means  of  normal  and  pathological  specimens,  models,  and  motion  pictures. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  is  that  function  in  the.  broad  field  of  public  health  which,  through 
the  use  of  administration  as  an  integrative  process,  brings  together  into  a  total  program 
those  elements  of  the  basic  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  related  disciplines  which  are  of 
import  to  the  public  health  worker. 
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The  Division  of  Public  Healtli  Practice  is  responsible  for  developing  this  concept  for 
the  student  body  and  indicating  basic  relationships.  In  addidon,  the  Division  offers  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  engage  in  the  various  phases  of  public  health  practice  opportunity 
to  gain  further  knowledge  and  experience  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  Since  the 
experience  and  objectives  of  the  students  are  extremely  varied,  no  one  course  is  considered 
appropriate  for  all  degree  candidates. 

The  individual  needs  of  the  student  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  in  guiding  the 
selection  of  courses.  Separate  curricula  also  are  available  to  suit  the  needs  of  physicians, 
whether  as  health  officers  or  administrators  of  specialized  programs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
public  health  dentists,  nurses,  educators,  statisticians,  nutritionists,  engineers,  or  sani- 
tarians. 

Public  Health  Practice  200 — Public  health  survey.  2  pts.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  field 
trips. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  field  trip  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Designed  to  orient  the  student  of  hospital  administration  to  public  health  practice. 

Public  Health  Practice  201 — Introduction  to  public  health  practice.  4  pts.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  field  trips. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  field  trip  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

An  orientation  course  designed  to  provide,  for  those  students  of  nonmedical  background  newly  entering 
the  field  of  public  health,  a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationships  of  public 
health  programs. 

Public  Health  Practice  202 — Principles  of  public  health  practice.  4  pts.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, field  trips,  and  laboratory  sessions. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Local,  state,  national,  and  international  health  agencies  are  discussed  in  terms  of  objectives  and  func- 
tions. Interrelationships  between  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  societies,  community 
groups,  and  the  various  disciplines  of  the  public  health  team  are  emphasized.  The  legal  bases  for  public 
health  programs,  the  organization  of  various  agencies,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  public  health  objectives 
are  outlined. 

Public  Health  Practice  203 — Problems  in  public  health  practice.  2  pts. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  public  administration  and  public  health  practice  to  actual  situations. 
Participation  requires  a  knowledge  of  administrative  techniques  and  public  health  program  content.  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  201  and  Public  Health  Practice  202  are  generally  prerequisites. 

Public  Health  Practice  204 — Administrative  aspects  of  the  control  of  acute  communicable 

diseases,  i  pt.  -  ' 

One  two-hour  session  per  week. 

Elements  of  control  programs  are  outlined  for  areas  where  acute  communicable  diseases  still  constitute 
one  of  the  major  public  health  problems,  also  for  areas  in  which  excellent  control  has  been  established  but 
a  maintenance  of  control  is  essential.  Problems  of  control  are  discussed  also  for  areas  where,  due  to  war 
or  other  unusual  circumstances,  time,  facilities,  and  trained  personnel  are  limited. 

Public  Health  Practice  209 — ^Public  health  practice  seminar,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  advanced  covirse  open  to  students  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  training. 

Public  Health  Practice  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  for  those  with  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health 
administration. 
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Public  Health  Practice  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  the  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  nearby  communities  in 
New  Yotk,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  arrangements  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  obtain  broad 
obsen-ational  experience  or  more  intensive  supervised  experience  in  limited  fields  of  interest  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

A  basic  orientation  in  maternal  and  child  health  programs  in  public  health  practice  is 
provided  in  the  required  courses  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health  Practice  200,  201 
and  202).  Program  content  is  further  developed  in  Public  Health  Practice  2j2  and  as  part 
of  Public  Health  21^.  Provision  is  made  for  qualified  students  to  elect  additional  work  in 
tliis  field  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  2//. 

Public  Health  Practice  232 — School  health  services,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  class- 
room teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects; 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 

Dental  Public  Health 

The  facilities  in  dental  public  health  include  those  of  the  School  of  Public  Health,  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  and  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  In 
addition,  field  training  can  be  arranged  through  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health,  the  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic,  and 
other  dental  public  health  installations  in  and  around  New  York  City. 

A  basic  orientation  in  dental  public  health  for  personnel  without  a  professional  dental 
background  is  provided  in  the  courses  required  for  the  various  degrees  (Public  Health 
Practice  200,  201,  and  202). 

Advanced  training  for  dentists  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice  is  provided. 

Dental  Public  Health  202 — Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and 

seminars. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular problems  in  dental  public  health.  In  addition  to  the  stafi  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the  field  ars 
invited  to  participate  in  these  seminars.  The  following  topics  are  covered:  dental  needs  and  dental  re- 
sources; trends  in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries, 
periodontal  disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  pre- 
payment and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  special  programs  are  arranged  for  those 
seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction  in  recent  developments  in  dental  sci- 
ence. The  following  fields  of  dentistry  are  included: 

Pedodontics:  current  practice  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  defects  of  children,  including 
cerebral  palsy  cases. 

Orthodontics:  preventive  orthodontics,  various  systems  of  treatment  of  malocclusion,  and  new  concepts 
of  growth  and  development  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

Oral  surgery;  particularly  in  the  correction  of  congenital  oral  deformities. 

Stomatology:  including  oral  roentgenology,  oral  diagnosis,  and  periodontology. 

Oral  histology,  pathology,  and  bacteriology:  including  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  infection, 
and  tumors  of  the  oral  cavity. 
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Dental  Public  Health  211 — Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  supervised  field  experience  in  various  types  of  dental  public  health 
programs.  The  facilities  of  voluntary  and  official  agencies  engaged  in  dental  public  health  in  New  York 
City  and  surrounding  areas  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mental  Health 

The  health  officer  is  called  upon  to  participate  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  psychiatric 
and  mental  health  fields  both  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  medical  member  of  his  commu- 
nity. The  administrator  is  becoming  aware  of  interpersonal  relations  as  the  core  of  suc- 
cessful administration.  All  staff  members  have  an  opportunity  to  make  important  mental 
health  contributions  through  such  activities  as  chnic  services,  health  education  procedures, 
and  conferences  with  patients  and  through  interpersonal  relations  in  their  own  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

Since  every  member  of  the  public  health  team  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  field,  all  students 
need  a  foundation  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personality  development  and  human  be- 
havior with  interpretation  of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  interpersonal 
relationships.  Mental  Health  201  offers  this  general  foundation.  Further  interpretation  of 
these  concepts  as  related  to  activities  is  offered  in  Mental  Health  202.  Special  studies  and 
field  experience  in  clinical,  administrative,  and  community  aspects  of  this  field  may  be 
arranged  for  qualified  students  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  Public  Health 
Practice  211. 

Mental  Health  201 — Introduction  to  human  behavior,  i  pt.  Lectures. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  development  of  human  nature  with  particular  attention  to  the  factors  and 
situations  that  affect  social  learning.  This  course  provides  the  foundation  needed  by  all  members  of  the 
public  health  team  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personality  development  and  human  behavior  with  interpreta- 
tion of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  interpersonal  relationships. 

Mental  Health  202 — Elements  of  mental  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Further  development  of  the  concepts  of  the  analysis  of  administrative  problems  in  terms  of  people  as 
well  as  technics,  interpersonal  relationships  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  agencies,  methods  of  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  everyday  problems.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  the  official  and  the 
voluntary  agency  and  of  the  community  in  the  solution  of  the  mental  health  problem. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

The  key  role  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  provision  of  public  health  services  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  public  health  practice.  An  outline  of  the  functions  of  the 
public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of  various  agencies  is  incorporated  into 
the  courses  required  for  all  degree  candidates  {Public  Health  Practice  200,  201,  and  202). 

For  pubhc  health  nurse  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree,  individual 
plans  will  be  made  for  elective  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  Certain  courses 
offered  at  Teachers  College  may  be  elected  for  credit. 

Public  Health  Nursing  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  ' 

Supervised  field  work  of  an  observational,  experiential  or  research  nature  in  public  health  nursing  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  utilized. 
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SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — Principles  of  environmental  sanitation.  3  pts.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  field  trips. 

Four  hours  of  lecture  and  one  half-day  field  trip  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and 
their  control,  with  special  rdcrcncc  to  programs  of  sanitatrorn  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
health  services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  ofiicers  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary 
principles,  problems,  and  practices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more  specialized 
subjects  by  the  professional  public  health  engineers,  sanitarians,  and  others  in  any  governmental  or  in- 
dustrial organization,  under  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  and  supervision  the  programs  of  environmental 
sanitation  are  normally  placed. 

Sanitary  Science  202 — Food  and  milk  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  field 

trips. 

Four  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Principles,  procedures,  and  practices  involved  in  the  public  health  supervision  of  milk  and  food  supplies. 
National,  state,  and  local  laws  and  rcgul.Uions  relating  to  milk  and  food  products.  Veterinary  medicine 
and  its  relation  to  control  of  milk  and  food-borne  infections.  The  selection  and  application  of  laboratory 
tests  and  interpretation  of  results.  Consideration  of  food  handlers'  training  programs  and  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Sanitary  Science  206 — Insect  and  rodent  control.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and 

field  trips. 

Four  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles,  procedures,  and  practices  involved  in  the 
control  of  insects  and  rodents  of  public  health  importance.  Consideration  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  programs  for  the  control  of  Anopheles,  Aedes,  and  Culex  mosquitoes,  the 
house  fly,  and  other  arthropod  vectors  of  disease  in  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle;  ecology  of  rodents  and 
rodent  ectoparasites  of  disease-transmitting  importance;  descriptive  epidemiology  of  murine  typhus,  rat 
identification,  and  field  inspections  of  rat-infested  areas.  A  detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  technical 
practices  and  managerial  procedures  in  rat-proofing,  poisoning,  trapping,  and  fumigation;  ectoparasite 
control  measures;  the  collection  of  domestic  rodents  and  their  ectoparasites. 

Sanitary  Science  207 — Municipal  and  rural  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 

seminars,  and  field  trips. 

Five  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  problems  and  practices  of  sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
and  suburban  communities;  improvement  of  shallow  wells  and  springs;  rural  school  sanitation;  home  septic 
tanks  and  disposal  fields;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  land  fill;  nuisance  complaints;  special  sanitary  aspects 
of  hookworm  disease  control.  For  engineers  and  others  especially  concerned  with  environmental  health. 

Sanitary  Science  211 — Sanitary  and  hygienic  requirements  in  housing,  i  pt.  Lectures, 

seminars,  and  field  trips. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  study  of  the  basic  health  requirements  in  housing,  with  consideration  of  economic  and  sociologic 
factors.  Housing  as  a  collateral  element  in  health  and  disease;  standards  as  to  type  of  construction,  water, 
sewerage,  lighting,  ventilation,  space  requirements;  housing  and  tenement  laws;  rural  housing;  housing 
projects;  government  aid,  varying  national,  state,  and  local  factors.  For  all  graduate  students. 


TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University, 
has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many 
persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through  this  and  other 
exisdng  hospital  resources. 
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The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  tlie  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of 
its  staff  members,  its  unusually  valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and 
library  resources. 

The  large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  City  continue  to  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching. 

Opportunities  for  clinical  work  in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  be  arranged 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — ^Parasitic  diseases.  2  pts. 
Five  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Public  health  aspects  of  the  diseases  due  to  the  more  common  helminth  and  protozoan  infections. 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  the  helminths  and  protozoa  parasitic  in  man.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis,  treatment,  epidemiology,  and  control  of  the 
parasites.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  patients  with  various  parastic  diseases  are  available  for  clinical  study  as  well  as 
laboratory  diagnostic  procedures. 

Tropical  Medicine  203 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  protozoology. 
Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections  are  avail- 
able through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  204 — Helminthology.  4  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  classification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205 — ^Protozoology.  2  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 
Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — ^Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy  is 
considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the  vectors 
are  emphasi2ed.  ^.i 

Tropical  Medicine  207 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  and  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  and  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

External  and  internal  morphology  Of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209 — Identification  of  niosquitoes.  i  pt.  Conferences  and  labora- 
tory. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 
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Tropical  Medicine  210 — Seminar,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  research. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  tlie  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 

Tropical  Medicine  211 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical,  i  to  4  pts. 

One  halt-day  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease 
Diagnostic  Service  of  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
ire  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  212 — Tropical  medicine,  clinical.  10  pts. 

Full-time,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies 
on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and 
control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  courses  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  213 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics.  2  pts.  Seminars. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  8  weeks. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  community  hos- 
pitals, industrial  villages,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  tropics. 

Given  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Science. 

Tropical  Medicine  214 — Malariology. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in  man 
and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical  and  labora- 
tory aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  The 
control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication 
and  control  are  studied,  and  there  are  exercises  in  mapping,  surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and 
screening.  This  is  a  combined  course  given  by  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Parasitology  and  Sanitary 
Science. 

Tropical  Medicine  215 — ^Personal  hygiene  in  the  tropics,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 
One  hour  per  week,  8  weeks. 

A  review  of  physiological  effects  of  relatively  high  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and  of  in- 
tense sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  likely  to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition,  rest, 
recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youdi  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revoludonary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912  the  tide  was  changed 
to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The  first 
individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel 
Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respectively.  Instruction  in  medicine  was 
given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department. 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  that  time  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  September, 
1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public 
Health  Practice. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Instimte"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School"  of 
Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945.  This  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  occupational  medi- 
cine, nutrition,  pubHc  healtia  practice,  sanitary  science,  tropical  diseases,  administrative 
medicine,  hospital  administration,  public  health  education,  and  other  fields  related  to 
public  health. 

COLUMBIA  BICENTENNIAL     . 

In  1954  Columbia  University  is  celebrating  its  200th  birthday.  The  theme  of  this  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration  is  "Man's  Right  to  Knowledge  and  the  Free  Use  Thereof,"  a  theme 
that  Columbia  has  exemplified  in  its  colleges  and  schools  for  nearly  200  years  and  to 
which  it  will  give  continuing  emphasis  in  the  future.  Three  great  convocations  are 
planned  for  1954.  Preceding  and  foUovving^  each  of  these  convocations  a  conference  is 
held,  bringing  together  members  of  the  Columbia  Faculties  and  other  outstanding 
scholars  to  demonstrate,  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their  discussions,  the  Bicentennial 
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theme.  The  year  1954  is  one  ot  the  greatest,  most  important  years  in  Columbia's  long  and 
distinguished  history  and  a  year  which  reiterates  Columbia's  unfailing  faith  in  the  future. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affihation  between  Cokmibia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  i68th  Street  and 
from  Rroadwav  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 
School  of  Public  Health,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt 
CHnic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital,  Department  of  Cancer  Research,  and  Washington  Heights  Health  and  Teach- 
ing Center. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  was  founded  in  1868.  The  hospital  occupies  a  twenty-two  story 
building  in  which  are  the  wards  of  the  medical  and  surgical  services,  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  Squier  Urological  Clinic.  To  provide  for  personal  contact  between  doctor 
and  patient  the  hospital  is  divided  into  floor  units  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  beds,  each 
unit  fully  equipped  and  in  charge  of  a  special  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  social  service 
workers,  and  dietidans.  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients  is  connected  with  the  main 
building.  Under  the  terms  of  the  affiliation  with  Columbia  University,  members  of  the 
hospital  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  nomination  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University.  There  are  436  teaching  beds. 

Squier  Urological  Clinic  occupies  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building 
and  the  tenth  floor  of  Babies  Hospital.  There  are  sixty-seven  beds  for  the  care  of  adults 
and  seventeen  beds  for  babies  and  children.  There  are  laboratories  fully  equipped  to  do 
diagnostic,  X-ray,  bacteriological,  pathological,  fluoroscopic,  and  research  work.  The 
Clinic  has  two  large,  specially  equipped  operating  rooms.  The  urological  outpatient  de- 
partment, situated  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  is  fully  equipped  for  cystoscopic,  x-ray,  and 
laboratory  work. 

The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  made  possible  by  die 
generosity  of  Edward  S.  Harkness.  The  hospital  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  are  active  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  nurses.  The  hospital  contains  forty- 
five  ward  beds. 

Hardness  Pavilion  is  available  for  the  accommodation  of  private  patients  of  the  attend- 
ing staff. 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  was  built  at  West  59th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
presented  to  Columbia  Universit)'  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane  in  1886.  It  now  oc- 
cupies three  floors  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building  for  ward  and  semiprivate  patients 
and  two  floors  in  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients.  The  wards  of  the  hospital  furnish 
120  beds  for  obstetrical  and  gynecological  patients.  Patients,  other  than  emergencies,  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  through  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  deliveries  in  the  hospital  number 
about  three  thousand  a  year.  The  gynecological  service  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
gynecological  service  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic,  presented  by  the  Vanderbilt  family  to  Columbia  Uni\ersity  in  1888, 
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is  the  common  outpatient  department  for  the  hospitals  in  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  a  fully 
ec^uipped  dispensary  for  ambulant  patients.  The  professors  of  the  Medical  School,  with 
their  assistants,  have  entire  charge  of  its  professional  services.  The  building  is  so  arranged 
that  each  department  has  rooms  for  practical  instruction  in  small  sections.  All  modern 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  available,  so  that  the  students  may  learn 
thoroughly  the  use  of  all  methods  in  each  of  the  special  departments  of  medicine. 

Babies  Hospital  provides  for  general  medical  and  surgical  care  of  infants  and  children 
up  to  and  including  twelve  years  of  age.  One  floor  of  the  hospital  is  devoted  to  the  care 
of  private  and  semiprivate  patients.  Three  floors  are  equipped  with  laboratories.  Both  in- 
door and  outdoor  playrooms  are  provided  for  convalescent  children.  The  surgical  floor, 
with  complete  operating  equipment,  affords  accommodation  for  thirty-one  patients.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  163  beds.  Laboratories  are  operated  for  the  routine  and  re- 
search work  of  the  hospital  in  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry.  An  x-ray  and 
fluoroscopic  department  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  hospital  radiologist.  In 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  an  outpatient  department  is  maintained  by  the  visiting  and  intern  staff 
of  the  hospital,  together  with  dispensary  physicians.  In  addition  to  the  general  medical 
and  surgical  clinics,  there  are  special  clinics  for  the  care  of  premature  infants  and  for 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  other  diseases. 

Neurological  Institute,  one  of  the  first  nongovernmental  hospitals  in  this  country  for 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  was  founded  in  1909.  The  original  building  at  149  East 
67th  Street  was  occupied  until  March,  1929,  when  the  Institute  was  moved  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Since  1938  the  Neurological  Institute  has  been  more  closely  integrated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  other  units  of  the  Medical  Center,  which  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  broad  basic  program  of  teaching  and  research  in  neurology  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  major  departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  the  affiliation  units  of  the  Medical  Center.  The  present  hospital  has  123  ward  beds  and 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  surgical  con- 
dition of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Facilities  are  provided  for  bedside  teaching  in  the 
wards  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

New  Yor\  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  is  a  two-hundred  bed  hospital  built 
and  maintained  by  the  state  of  New  York,  with  provisions  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
all  types  of  psychiatric  disorders.  There  are  special  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  children 
presenting  behavior  and  personality  problems.  Connected  with  the  hospital  is  an  active 
outpatient  department  providing  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  in  psychiatric  prob- 
lems both  of  adults  and  children.  The  hospital  maintains  special  clinical  and  research 
laboratories  and  an  extensive  psychiatric  library.  The  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have 
teaching  appointments  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  medical  students. 

New  Yor\  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  founded  in  1868,  was  consolidated  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1945.  Its  facilities  are  used  exclusively  in 
the  treatment  of  orthopedic  conditions  and  in  the  teaching  of  orthopedics. 

For  further  information  concerning  Columbia  University  and  the  Medical  Center  con- 
sult the  Announcement  of  the  College  of  .Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery-,  which  constitutes  a  patt  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  interested  in  research 
and  practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  semi- 
nar courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 
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GUGGENHEIM  DENTAL  CLINIC 

The  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  is  an  institution  founded  by  Murry  and  Lconic  Gug- 
genheim to  give  free  dental  service  to  needy  children,  to  promote  professional  dental  edu- 
cation, and  to  advance  the  understanding  of  dental  problems.  The  Clinic  has  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  gives  dental  service  to  some  ten  thousand  children  annually.  Its 
facilities  are  available  to  demonstrate  administrative,  clinical,  and  health  education  tech- 
niques. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

Bcllevue  Hospital  Morrisania  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Special  Surgery  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  Stuyvesant  Square  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  Willard  Parker  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  Woman's  Hospital 
Montcfiore  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Diseases 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  TEACHING  AND  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1940,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  is  304,000.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  dentistry,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  pro- 
gram is  in  progress,  and  public  health  nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary 
agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  producdve  and  complete  facility. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperadve  in  making  its  vast  pub- 
lic health  activides  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign  countries  and 
by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administradon  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is 
such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Both  from  its  headquarters  in  Albany  and  its  District  Offices  located  in  New  York  City, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  been  cordially  cooperadve  in  making  its 
faciUdes  available  for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  the  health  departments  of  Nassau 
and  Westchester  counties.  This  extra-metropolitan  t)'pe  of  experience  is  patricularly  valu- 
able for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  comparadvely  small  communities,  and  it 
permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 
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AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this  Museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  students  advanced  in  the  subject  of  medical  entomology. 

TROPICAL  DISEASE  CLINIC  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORY  OF  THE 
N^EW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

This  is  an  active  and  expanding  service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  It 
occupies  quarters  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Health  Center  building  in  which  the  School 
of  Public  Health  is  located.  A  continuing  supply  of  fresh  laboratory  specimens  is  available 
from  this  service  for  graduate  students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  this  clinic  and 
that  of  the  School  is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 


FACILITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 

UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  enjoy  the  privileges  and  facilities 
of  the  University  Campus,  including  access  to  the  University  Libraries,  Gymnasium,  Place- 
ment Bureau,  and  other  activities.  A  service  charge  for  physical  education,  amounting  to 
one  dollar  ($i.oo)  per  session  (Winter,  Spring,  or  Summer),  is  charged  each  student  using 
the  facilities  of  the  University  Gymnasium  without  formal  registration  in  physical  educa- 
tion courses.  In  addition,  a  deposit  must  be  made  of  two  dollars  (S2.00)  for  a  lock,  locker, 
and  towel. 

Barnard  College  offers  to  women  graduate  students  and  women  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  (except  Teachers  College)  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  program  provides  class  instruction  in  the  four  groups  of  activities,  namely  rhythmics, 
team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports,  and  swimming  and  correctives.  Sections  are  open, 
provided  the  registration  is  not  already  filled  by  Barnard  undergraduates.  For  this  reason, 
students  are  advised  to  withhold  application  for  admission  until  the  Barnard  students 
have  completed  registration. 

The  swimming  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swimming  at  stated  hours.  It  is  supervised 
by  mature,  well-trained,  and  qualified  instructors.  In  order  to  accommodate  a  larger 
number  of  students,  there  is  no  organized  instruction,  although  this  is  not  denied  to  those 
who  may  want  it. 

Students  are  advised  that  there  are  two  separate  sessions  within  each  session.  Registra- 
tion occurs  at  four  different  times  during  the  year.  The  approximate  dates  are  September 
26,  November  i,  February  4,  and  March  27.      •      . 

The  regulation  suit  for  swimming  and  the  regulation  outfit  for  sports  and  rhythmics 
can  be  bought  at  Bazinet,  1226  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  equipment,  ex- 
cept that  for  tennis,  is  furnished  by  the  Department. 

Students  should  follow  this  procedure -for  registration:  (/)  consult  the  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities posted  on  the  Physical  Education  Bulletin  Board  in  Barnard  Hall;  (2)  secure  a 
certificate  of  health  from  the  University  Medical  Office;  (j)  register  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  209  Barnard  Hall.  (Bring  bursar's  receipt  for  proper 
identification.) 
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LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  tlie  College  building. 
It  provides  current  Hierature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  students,  and  it 
aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique  bibliographic  service. 

The  Library  contains  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books 
and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides  on  the  history 
of  medicine.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional 
library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of 
Medicine,  Dendstry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  die  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  more  than  two  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students  of  Public  Health.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Buder  Library 
while  special  and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the 
campus.  They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special  collecdons 
available  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home 
use. 

Leaflets  describing  die  collecdons  and  services  of  the  University  Libraries  are  available 
in  any  of  the  hbrary  reading  rooms.  The  Medical  Library  and  all  other  libraries  post 
dieir  hours  of  opening. 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other  stu- 
dent supplies.  Substandal  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers  and 
publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  Saturdays, 
8:45  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

All  students  registered  within  the  University,  regularly  pursuing  their  courses  of  study, 
are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  Residence  Halls.  The  University  desires  its  students 
to  live  whenever  possible  in  the  Residence  Halls,  which  are  a  part  of  its  educadonal  de- 
velopment and  life.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  on  the  session  basis.  Fees  may  be  paid  on 
a  session,  monthly,  or,  in  case  of  need,  weekly  basis. 

Bard  Hall 

Bard  Hall,  die  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  additional  stories  in  the  north  wing, 
and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  single 
rooms,  suites  with  bath,  and  apartments.  The  facilides  of  the  Hall  include  large  lounging 
rooms,  dining  room,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  swimming 
pool. 

There  are  rooms  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  in  the  north  wing  arranged  to 
accomodate  women  students,  and  there  is  also  an  apartment  on  each  of  these  floors.  Rates 
for  accommodations  range  from  $374  to  $442  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four  weeks. 
All  rates  are  subject  to  revision  if  costs  change. 

Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be  furnished 
on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  ofl&ce,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 
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Other  Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  on  the  campus  at  ii6th  Street,  or  immediately  adjacent  there- 
to, Residence  Halls  for  men  and  for  women,  information  about  which  may  be  obtained 
(for  men)  from  the  Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.Y.,  or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West  ii6th  Street, 
New  York  27.  The  advance  reservation  deposit  is  payable  upon  receipt  of  room  assign- 
ment. Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  Columbia  University. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  live  outside  the  University  may  obtain  lists  of  inspected 
rooms  and  apartments  at  the  Registry  of  Ofl-Campus  Accommodations,  Livingston  Hall. 

KING'S  CROWN  HOTEL 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates,  available  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 

International  House,  while  not  a  University  Residence  Hall,  is  primarily  a  residence  for 
students  at  Columbia  University  and  other  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  City. 
It  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information  write 
directly  to  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff,  with 
offices  located  in  University  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  educational 
benefits  available  under  the  law. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loan  funds  are  provided  in  a  limited  amount  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  it  is 
the  general  policy  to  grant  loans  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  session  of  residence  at  the  University.  Application  is  made  on  a  blank  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  310  University  Hall,  ii6th  St.  and  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.Y.  Applications  for  loans  in  the  Winter  Session  should  be  filed 
by  September  15;  for  the  Spring  Session,  by  January  15.      ■ 
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INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is 
located  on  the  upper  four  floors  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Teaching  and  Health  Center,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Medical 
Center  group,  at  600  West  i68th  Street,  New  York  32,  New 
York.  It  is  easily  reached  by  bus  and  by  both  the  IND  and  IRT 
subways,  and  is  close  to  the  West  Side  Highway. 

Office  hours:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays,  and  9  a.m.  to  12  m- 
Saturdays. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  office  by 
calling  WAdsworth  3-2500,  Extension  597. 
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CONDENSED  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

i'hc  coniplcle  Academic  Calendar  for  die  academic  year  1955-1956  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  die  University.  The  following  calendar  relates  only  to  graduate  students 
in  the  School  of  Public  llcaldi  and  AdministraUvc  Medicine. 

1955 

Septaiiber  2b     Monday,  and  September  27,  Tuesday.  Registration  (including  payment 
of  fees)  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 

September  29     Thursday.  Classes  begin, 

November     8     Tuesday.  Elecdon  Day.  Holiday. 

November  23     Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Holiday. 

November  25     Friday.  RegistraUon  for  special  students  for  second  quarter, 

November  28     Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 

December  1  Thursday.  Last  day  for  filing  applicadon  or  renewal  of  applicadon  for  the 
degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  February.  The 
privilege  of  later  applicadon  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 

December   21     Wednesday,  through 

1956 

January         3     Tuesday.  Christmas  holidays. 

February       2     Thursday,  and  February  3,  Friday.  Registration  for  the  Spring  Session. 

February       6     Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

February      13     Monday.  Lincoln's  Birthday  holiday,  but  not  a  University  holiday. 

February     22     Wednesday.  Washington's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 

March  1     Thursday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June.  The 
privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late 
fee. 

March  29     Thursday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter. 

March  30     Friday.  Good  Friday.  Holiday. 

April  2     Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 

COMMENCEMENT,  JUNE  3  TO  JUNE  5 

June  3     Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  5     Tuesday,  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August  1     Wednesday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.  The  privilege  of  later  application 
may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Grayson  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

John  A.  Krout,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.  .    .    .  Vice-President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

WiLLARD  C.  Rappleyb,  A.M.,  M.D.,  ScD Vice-President  in  Charge  of 

Medical  Affairs;  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Ray  E.  Trusseix,  M.D.,  M.P.H Associate  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health  and 

Administrative  Medicine 

PROFESSORS  EMERITI 

BION  R.  EAST,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental        HAVEN  EMERSON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  Emeritus 
Public  Health  Practice  of  Public  Health  Practice 

HARRY  S.  MUSTARD,  M.D.,  'L1.T>.,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Public  Health  Practice 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


MICHAEL  ANTELL,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  Practice;  District  Health 
Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

MARGARET  W.  BARNARD,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

E.  DWIGHT  BARNETT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Admin- 
istrative Medicine 

ALBERT  J.  BECKMANN,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  Practice 

HAROLD  W.  BROWN,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology 

MARTIN  CHERKASKY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Administrative  Medicine;  Director,  Montefiore 
Hospital,  New  York  City 

iNEAL  W.  CHILTON,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

E.  GURNEY  CLARK,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology 

CLEMENT  C.  CLAY,  M.D.,C.M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Adminstrative  Medicine 

JOHN  W.  FERTIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

SAMUEL  FRANT,  M.D.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology;  Consultant  Epidemiologist, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LEONARD  J.  GOLDWATER,  M,D.,  Med.Sc.D., 
M.S.,  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

MORRIS  GREENBERG,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology;  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

HERMAN  E.  HILLEBOE,  M.D.,  M.P.H. ,  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  Commissioner  of. 
Health,  State  of  New  York 

KATHLEEN  L.  HUSSEY,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Parasitology 


ALVIN  R.  JACOBSON,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanitary  Science 

NORMAN  JOLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Nutrition;  Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

BASIL  C.  Maclean,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Hospital  Administration;  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Hospitals,  City  of  New  York 

HENRY  B.  MAKOVER,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  oj 
Administrative  Medicine;  Medical  Director,  Central 
Manhattan  Medical  Group 

BEATRICE  MINTZ,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Occupational  Medicine 

GEORGE  ROSEN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Education;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

HOWARD  B.  SHOOKHOFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Tropical  Medicine;  Physician-in-Charge, 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health 

GEORGE  A.  SILVER,  M.D.,  M.P.H.',  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative  Medicine;  Chief,  Division  of 
Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

WILLIAM  C.  SPRING,  JR.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  DeLamar 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

IRVING  R.  TABERSHAW,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 

■  of  Occupational  Medicine;  "Industrial  Medical  Con- 
sultant 

RAY  E.  TRUSSELL,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  DeLamar  Profes- 
sor of  Administrative  Medicine 

ROBERT  L.  VOUGHT,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology 
,  ROGER  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Entomology 


1  On  military  leave. 


ANN  BARANOVSKY.  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biostatistics 
AGNES  P.  BERGER,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biostatistics 
KAM-FAI  CHAN.  M.D..  M.P.H..  Dr.P.H.,  Research 

Associjtc  in  Parasitology 
KERMIT  G.  DWORK.  M.D..  Instructor  in  Tropical 
AleJiti'if;  Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diag- 
nostic Service,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
ANNA  C.  GELMAN.  A.B.,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  in 
Epidemiology 


BISSELL  B.  PALMER,  D.D.S.,  Research  Associate  in 
Administrative  Medicine;  President,  Group  Health 
Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

MAGDA  P.  SHORNEY,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  in 
Administrative  Medicine 

MAX  M.  STERMAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Tropical 
Medicine;  Epidemiologist,  Division  of  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

NAOMI  M.  WEISS,  B.N.,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  in 
Administrative  Medicine 


DAVID  B.  AST,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H..  Lecturer  in  Public 
Health  Practice;  Director,  Bureau  of  Dental  Health, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 

GEORGE  BAEHR,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Administrative 
Medicine;  Medical  Director,  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York 

DANIEL  BERGSMA,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in 
Public  Health  Practice;  Commissioner  of  Health, 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

ALVIN  J.  BINKERT,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

E.  M.  BLUESTONE,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Consultant,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

EARLE  G.  BROWN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health 
Practice;  Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department 
of  Health 

JOSEPH  W.  DEGEN,  M.E.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Administrative  Assistant,  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York  City 

HERBERT  R.  EDWARDS,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Public 
Health  Practice;  Executive  Director,  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  Inc. 

CARL  L.  ERHARDT,  B.B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Biostatistics; 
Director,  Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health 

RALPH  T.  FISHER,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health 
Education;  State  Consultant,  Community  Health  Or- 
ganization, New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

ROBERT  S.  GOODHART,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Nu- 
trition; Scientific  Director,  National  Vitamin  Foun- 
dation 

ANNA  E.  GROSSO,  Ph.G.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Chief  Pharmacist,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  City 

ERNEST  M.  GRUENBERG,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer 
in  Public  Health  Education;  Executive  Director,  Men- 
tal Health  Commission,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene 

EMANUEL  HAYT,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Counselor  at  Law 

WILLIAM  A.  HOLLA,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Public 
Health  Practice;  Commissioner,  Westchester  County 
Department  of  Health 

RICHARD  N.  KERST,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Assistant  Vice-President  and  Assistant 
Treasurer,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

JOSEPH  H.  KINNAMAN,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer 
in  Public  Health  Practice;  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Nassau  County  Department  of  Health 

MORHIS  KLEINFELD.  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Occupa- 
tional Medicine;  Chief,  Medical  Unit,  Division  of 
Industrial  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor 


GRANVILLE  W.  LARIMORE,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Uc- 
turer  in  Public  Health  Education;  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
SOL  S.  LIFSON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in 
Public  Health  Education;  Director  of  Program  De- 
velopment, Public  Health  Division,  American  Heart 
Association 

JACK  MASUR,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration; Medical  Director,  National  Institute  of 
Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
E.  ALLIENS  MOSSO,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Supervising  Dietitian,  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City 

GERTRUDE  G.  MUDGE,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Nutrition 

PHILIP  J.  RAFLE,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Public 
Health  Practice;  Commissioner,  Suffolk  County  De- 
partment of  Health 

HAROLD  B.  ROBINSON,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ucturer  in 
Sanitary  Science;  Scientist,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Region  2 

CHARLES  G.  ROSWELL,  LL.B.,  C.P.A..  Lecturer  in 
Hospital  Administration;  MacNicol,  Roswell  &  Co. 
New  York  City 

LOUIS  SCHNEIDER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Epidemiology; 
Tuberculosis  Clinician,  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health 

ELIZABETH  SESSOMS,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Public 
Health  Practice;  Assistant  Director,  Social  Service 
Department,   Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

IRVING  S.  SHAPIRO,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health 
Education;  Director,  Health  Education,  Health  In- 
surance Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

RALPH  F.  SIKES,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Epidemiology; 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 

JOHN  E.  SILSON,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer  in  Bio- 
statistics 

RAYMOND  P.  SLOAN,  L.H.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hospital 
Administration;  Editor,  The  Modern  Hospital 

JOSEPH  E.  SNYDER,  M.D.,  Ucturer  in  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration; Assistant  Vice-President,  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York  City 

JOHN  G.  STEINLE,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Ucturer  in  Hospital 
Administration;  Creseat,  McCormack  and  Paget  New 
York  City 

DALE  K.  TULLER,  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Administra- 
tion; Assistant  Vice-President,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  City 

BENJAMIN  M.  VANCE,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Forensic 
Medicine;  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  Office  of 
Chief  Medical  Examiner,  City  of  New  York 

BENJAMIN  WERNE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  J.S.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Medical  Jurisprudence 

RANDOLPH  A.  WYMAN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Hos- 
pital  Administration;  Medical  Superintendent,  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York  City 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


MAURICE  J.  HICKEY.  D.M.D.,  M.D.,  Associate 
Dean.  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

RHODA  W.  BENHAM,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology 

LESTER  R.  CAHN,  D.D.S..  Associate  Professor  of 
Oral  Pathology 

ROBERT  W.  CULBERT,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  in 
Pediatrics 

FRANCES  FRAZIER,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  in 
Nursing  Education 

BARNET  M.  LEVY,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of 
Dentistry 

IRVILLE  H.  MacKinnon,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychiatry 


HARRY  M.  ROSE,  M.D.,  John  E.  Borne  Professor  of 

Medical  and  Surgical  Research 
SOLOMON  N.  ROSENSTEIN,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Dentistry 
THEODORE  ROSENTHAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical 

Professor  of  Dermatology 
FRANCES  A.   STOLE,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Dental  Hygiene 
MOTTRAM   P.    TORRE,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Associate   in 

Psychiatry 
ARTHUR  C.  TOTTEN,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dentistry 
JOSEPH   C.   TURNER,    M.D.,   Med.Sc.D.,   Associate 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
EDWARD  V.  ZEGARELLI,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Associate 

Professor  of  Dentistry 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

LOUISE  GEROLD,  A.M.,  Administrative  Assistant  EILEEN  H.  DALY,  Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


ADMINISTRATORS  OF  HOSPITALS  APPROVED  FOR 
HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION  RESIDENCY 


J.  MILO  ANDERSON,  Administrator.  Strong  Memo- 

'  rial  Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York 
ELIZABETH  C.  BERRANG,  R.N.,  Director,  Hospital 
of    the    University    of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

ALVIN  J.  BINKERT,  B.A.,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

PHILIP  D.  BONNET,  Administrator,  Massachusetts 
Memorial  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  H.  BUCK,  Ph.B.,  Director,  University  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  Maryland 

ROBIN  C.  BUERKI,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Executive  Director, 
Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 

CHARLES  E.  BURBRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent, 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

GEORGE  E.  CARTMILL,  M.S.,  Director,  Harper  Hos- 
pital, Detroit,  Michigan 

MARTIN  CHERKASKY,  M.D.,  Director,  Montefiore 
Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

DEAN  A.  CLARK,  M.D.,  General  Director,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

JACQUES  COUSIN,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Administrator, 
Oakwood  Hospital,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

GEORGE  A.  W.  CURRIE,  M.D.,C.M..  M.S.,. Di- 
rector of  Hospitals,  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch,  Galveston,  Texas 

A.  W.  ECKERT,  Director,  Perth  Amboy  General  Hos- 
pital, Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 

MAXWELL  FRANK,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

ILOYD  H.  GASTON,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H..  Executive 
Director,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

HARRY  C.  F.  GIFFORD,  M.S.,  Administrator,  North 
Country  Community  Hospital,  Glen .  Cove,  Long 
Island,  New  York 

GEORGE  W.  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  Director,  Ellis  Hos- 
pital, Schenectady,  New  York 

E.  STANLEY  GRANNUM,  M.D.,  Administrator, 
Whittaker  Memorial  Hospital,  Newport  News^ 
Virginia 

T.  STEWART  HAMILTON,  M.D.,  Director.  Hartford 
Hospital,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


EDWIN  L.  HARMON,   M.D.,   Director,   Grasslands 

Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York 
EDGAR  C.  HAYHOW,  Ph.D.,  Director,  East  Orange 
General  Hospital,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

C.  C.  HILLMAN,  M.D.,  Director,  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital,  Miami,  Florida 

JOHN  G.  HOOD,  M.D.,  Manager,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

HAROLD  HUTCHINS,  Director,  Pittsfield  General 
Hospital,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

J.  A.  KATZIVE,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  Mai- 
monides  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN,  Administrator,  Princeton 
Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

ALBERT  C.  KERLIKOWSKE,  M.D.,  Director.  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

EDWARD  KIRSCH,  M.D.,C.M.,  Executive  Director. 
Lebanon  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

WILLIAM  K.  KLEIN,  B.B.A.,  Director,  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

KARL  S.  KLICKA,  M.D.,  Administrator,  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois 

ALEXANDER  W.  KRUGER,  M.D.,  Manager,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

DAVID  LITTAUER,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  The 
Jewish  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ALFRED  E.  MAFFLY,  B.S.,  Administrator,  Herrick 
Memorial  Hospital,  Berkeley,  California 

A.  P.  MERRILL,  M.D.,  M.H.A.,  Superintendent,  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  Bronx,  New 
York 

GEORGE  PRATT,  M.D.,  General  Manager,  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Syracuse,  New  York 

HENRY  N.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

JULIEN    PRIVER,    M.D.,    Director,    Sinai    Hospital, 
Detroit,  Michigan 
.  FRANK  P.  SAUER,  A.B.,  Director,  Muhlenberg  Hos- 
pital, Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

HARVEY  SCHOENFELD,  Director,  Nathan  and 
Miriam  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 


NATHAN  SMITH.  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent, 
Morrisani.i    City    Hospital,    New    York,    New   York 

R.  ASHTON  SMITH.  M.S.,  Administrator,  Lawrence 
General  Hospital.  Lawrence.  Massachusetts 

£LLEN  STAHLNECKER.  R.N..  Administrator,  Flor- 
ence Crittendon  Hospital.  Detroit.  Michigan 

MARTIN  R.  STEINBERG.  M.D.,  Director.  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York.  New  York 

CHARLES  C.  STEWART,  M.S.,  Administrator.  Mer- 
cer Hospital,  Trenton.  New  Jersey 

VERNON  C.  STUTZMAN.  M.S.,  Administrator, 
Methodist  Hospital.  Brooklyn.  New  York 

PETER  B.  TERENZIO.  LL.B.,  M.H.A..  Executive 
Vice-President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York, 
New  York 


J.  GILBERT  TURNER,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Superintendent, 
Royal   Victoria  Hospital.   Montreal.  Quebec.  Canada 

RICHARD  D.  VANDERWARKER.  M.H.A..  General 
Manager.  Memorial  Center  for  Cancer  and  Allied 
Diseases.  New  York.  New  York 

SISTER  MARY  WILLIAM.  Administrator.  St.  Joseph 
Mercy  Hospital,  Pontiac.  Michigan 

JOHN  L.  WILSON.  M.D..  Medical  Officer  in  Charge. 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital.  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island.  New  York 

LUCIUS  R.  WILSON.  M.D..  Director.  Episcopal  Hos- 
pital. Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

CLARENCE  E.  WONNACOTT,  Administrator.  Lat- 
ter  Day  Saints  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  PubUc  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is  under  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Columbia  University  and  shares  in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  afiSliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  utilize  the  unusually  large  number  of  extramural  public  health  facilities 
in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  resources  and  affiliations  make  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  to  graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies; 
in  the  clinical  and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tubercu- 
losis and  the  venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  school  health 
work,  public  health  education,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operation  of 
water  and  sewerage  plants,  industrial  hygiene  and  medicine,  vital  statistics,  and  hospital 
administration;  and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teaching  purposes  clinical  and  laboratory 
material  in  relation  to  parasitology,  tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  are  to  offer 
a  complete  curriculum  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  administrative  medicine,  preventive 
medicine,  and  public  health  in  their  several  aspects,  and  to  provide  leadership  and  guid- 
ance for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  public  health  science 
which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases  and  the  individual  and  social  aspects  of  public 
health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital  organization  and  medical  care.  It  extends  to  the  lay 
public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  education  the  benefits  of  reliable  information 
in  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as 
specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making  avail- 
able to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  description. 
While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical 
care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel, 
and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate community-wide  health  services,  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of  ade- 
quate laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  units;  the  recognition  of  necessary  speciali- 
zation and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specialists  into  various  forms  of  group 
practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance .  for  medical  and 
hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state,  and 
voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  riiedical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  nec- 
essary training  of  competent  personnel -in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  University  includes  the  following  five  major 
fields  of  activity:  / 

I.  Hospital  Administration 


2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Public  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

5.  Medical  School  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  makes  possible  a  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical-care  plans, 
and  industrial  medicine  and  public  health  administration.  The  program  will  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of  community- 
wide  programs  of  hospital,  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  health  services.  The  School 
affords  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the  training  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel  of  the  highest  order. 

CURRICULA 

The  School  of  PubHc  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  offers  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in 
limited  fields  basic  to  public  health,  hospital  administration,  and  administradve  medicine. 
For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  offered  by  the  University 
under  the  guidance  of  a  department  representing  a  science  related  to  public  health  or 
under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instrucdon,  see  the  Announcement  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pure  Science. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  does  not  offer  evening 
classes  and  does  not  have  a  summer  session. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  public  health.  It  is  presupposed  that  candidates  will  have  had  a  satisfactory 
academic  education  and  previously  will  have  become  qualified  in  some  professional  ca- 
pacity basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  also  offers  a  course  of  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Public  Health  leading  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health 
degree.  This  curriculum  is  built  on  the  concept  that  while  a  course  in  this  field  must  give 
due  consideration  to  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  it  must  also  recognize  that  in  many  of 
the  warm,  moist  climates  the  so-called  cosmopolitan  diseases  also  constitute  a  serious 
hazard  to  health,  and  that  prevention  and  mass  control  of  illness  in  the  tropics  are  of  as 
great  importance  as  are  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  the  sick  individual.  Study  of  such  sub- 
jects as  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitation  are  therefore 
required. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship,  an  opportunity  to  attain  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  particular  aspect  of  public  health.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to  this  de- 
gree is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  in  the  investigative  method  than  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accom- 
plishment of  candidates  for  this  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that  per- 


sons  satisfactorily  completing  tiie  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching,  research, 
or  major  administrative  positions. 

Master  of  Science 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  complete,  satisfactorily,  curricula 
with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  administrative  medicine,  biostatistics, 
hospital  administration,  or  parasitology. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities  and 
affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertaining 
directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instruction  in  its 
several  ancillary  fields,  including  public  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of  study 
is  of  approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  resi- 
dency. In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with  the  hospital  experience, 
four  months  (September  through  January)  are  spent  in  academic  residence,  followed  by 
a  twelve  months'  hospital  residency,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  final  four  months 
of  academic  study  (February  through  May) .  The  school  guides  the  student  but  does  not 
assume  responsibility  for  finding  a  satisfactory  residency. 

The  curriculum  for  tiie  degree  in  administrative  medicine  is  developed  on  an  individual 
basis  for  each  student  depending  upon  his  academic  background,  professional  experience, 
and  special  interests.  Certain  courses  listed  under  hospital  administration  and  in  the 
several  fields  of  public  health  are  basic  to  all  health  administration  and  will  usually  be  re- 
quired of  the  candidate  for  Master  of  Science  in  administrative  medicine.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and  administrative  residency  is  similar  to  that  in 
hospital  administration. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine.  The  requirements  for  and  the  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  and  the 
student  is  certified  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  only  with  the  approval  of  that  faculty. 
Curricula  are  available  for  graduate  work  in  parasitology  and  nutrition,  with  emphasis 
on  medical  and  pubhc  health  aspects.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean 
and  the  Announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1955-1956  begins  Thursday,  September  29,  1955.  Candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Public  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by.  special  permission  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School. 

Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission 'is  based  on  the  grounds  of  character  and  health 
as  well  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  academic  requirements. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquired  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public 
health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  cahdidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school. 


Applications  from  entomologists,  graduate  nurses,  healili  educators,  and  sanitarians  who 
possess  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  liachelor  of  Arts,  who  have  had  a 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise  of  leadership 
in  Uiis  lield  will  be  considered  on  dieir  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of 
relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  satisfactory  graduate  work 
is  required. 

Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work,  is  likewise  considered 
in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  quite  as  essential  as  specific  educational  requirements. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University,  must  have 
attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Healdi  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  previously  have 
had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive  of  the  dme  spent 
in  obtaining  die  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  Usted  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  In  every  instance  the  application  of  the 
candidate  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  .under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

Master  of  Science 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  approved 
by  Columbia  University.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had  satis- 
factory scientific  training.  Applicants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics 
or  parasitology  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields  may  be  considered  for  the 
degree  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration.  Evidence  of  personal  ca- 
pability and  fitness  for  work  in  these  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is  de- 
sirable but  not  required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year  of  residence  will 
be  given  for  previous  experience  or  instruction. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Master  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  the  basic  subjects  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  sanitary  science, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases,  public  health  den- 
tistry, and  public  health  education.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and  clinical  subjects 
and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  outlining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  the  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his  course,  the  coiirse  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  sufficient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  constitute  a  well- 


rounded  program  of  study,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  student  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  tropical  medicine  may  concentrate  their 
electives  in  that  field.  Clinical  instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  de- 
scribed in  the  curriculum  and  will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine, 
ophthalmology,  pediatrics,  etc.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  such  a  curriculum 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
ficiency in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  practice. 

Courses  for  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the  various  candidates. 

Master  of  Science 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  and  in  addidon  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candi- 
dates majoring  in  biostatistics  or  parasitology  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  in  the 
relevant  basic  sciences. 

All  courses  listed  under  Hospital  Administration  are  required  of  those  students  major- 
ing in  hospital  administration.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  student  may  be  permitted 
to  substitute  an  elective  for  a  required  course. 

Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  with  the  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addition,  candidates  in  the  fields  of  hospital  administration 
and  administrative  medicine  must  spend  twelve  months  as  administrative  residents  under 
supervision  in  an  approved  hospital  or  other  suitable  medical  care  agency. 

The  curriculum  in  parasitology  is  spread  over  two  academic  years  to  permit  students  to 
take  required  courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in 
the  medical  school. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  established  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addition,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Residence  requirements  are  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  are  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  thesis  research. 


REGISTRATION 

Students  will  be  required  to  register  personally  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session.  Registration  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic 


Calendar  at  the  beginning  of  this  announcement.  Program  adjustments  may,  however, 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees  and  the  University  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full-time 
students,  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-lime  students.  The 
student  health  service  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  fuU-dme  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registration.  Registration  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  such  fees  are  paid.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  presented  in  person  to  the  Oflice  of  the  Bursar.  Payment  of  fees  after  the  last  day 
of  registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically  the  statutory  charge 
of  $3.00  for  this  privilege.  Under  the  regulations,  the  privileges  of  the  University  are 
not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  completed  his  registration. 

a)  The  following  table  shows  the  required  fees  for  full-time  courses  of  study  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  Master  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science 
in  a  special  field: 

Tuition  fee.  Winter  Session  $375.00 

University  fee,  Winter  Session  20.00 

Tuition  fee.  Spring  Session  375-00 

University  fee.  Spring  Session  20.00 

Tuition  fee,  Administrative  Medicine  Residency  200.00 

University  fee,  Administrative  Medicine  Residency  10.00 

Tuition  fee,  Hospital  Administration  Residency  200.00 

University  fee.  Hospital  Administration  Residency  10.00 
Student  health  service  fee,  payable  by  all  full-time  students  at  beginning 
of  school  year.  This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to 

pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  25.00 
Fee  for  application  for  a  degree,  payable  at  time  of  application  (for  date 

see  Academic  Calendar)  20.00 

b)  The  following  table  shows  the  required  fees  for  part-time  study: 

Tuition  fee  for  all  courses  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed,  per  point  25.00 

University  fee  for  each  Winter  or  Spring  Session,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  for: 

One  to  four  points,  inclusive  5.00 

More  than  four  points  to  nine  points,  inclusive  10.00 

More  than  nine  points  20.00 

For  registration  as  engaged  in  research  only  for  any  period  not  longer 
than  a  Winter  or  Spring  Session  20.00 

c)  Privileges: 

Late  registration  or  late  application  for  a  degree  3.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  any  degree  i.oo 

The  conditions  under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Registrar  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 


d)  Rebates: 

The  University  fee,  the  fee  for  appUcation  for  any  degree,  and  the  student 
health  service  fee  are  not  subject  to  rebate.  Tuition  fees  for  any  course 
which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue  will  be  returned  accord- 
ing to  the  reguladons  of  the  University. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registradon  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  session  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  Universit)'  shall  at  the  same  dme  be  registered  in  any  other  school 
or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  institution,  without  the  specific 
authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  college  of  the  University  in  which 
he  is  registered. 

Students  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples  from  complying  with  academic  require- 
ments which  may  be  fulfilled  only  upon  days  set  apart  by  their  church  for  religious 
observance  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  for  an  equitable  solution. 

Special  Students 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  category. 
His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon  reapplica- 
tion  to  the  Dean.  He  will  receive  not  more  than  ten  points  of  credit  towards  a  degree 
for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Academic  Discipline 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by  him 
of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of 
any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is 
free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he 
deems  proper,  and,  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each 
faculty  and  the  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 

Student  Health  Service 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Students  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  thorough  annual  medical  examination  of  each  student 
attending  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine.  . 

Withdrawal 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic 
standing,  and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University; 
but  no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  without 
the  assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean.  Students 
withdrawing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  at  once. 


The  dean  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  student  in  good 
standing. 

Graduation 

Diplomas  are  issued  at  Commencement,  in  February,  and  in  October.  No  degree  will 
be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the  University  courses 
of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time  work. 

An  application  for  the  degree  terminates  at  the  next  regular  time  for  the  issuance  of 
diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing;  but  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  faculty 
it  may  be  subject  to  renewal  for  a  fee  of  |i.oo  each  time  that  a  candidate  chooses  to  come 
up  for  consideration,  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  Thereafter  with  the  filing 
of  a  second  application  the  regular  fee  of  $20  is  again  payable. 

Dates  for  the  filing  of  applications  are  announced  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at  the 
beginning  of  this  announcement. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  set  forth  below  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
While  some  of  the  courses  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  the  instruction  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  eight  weeks'  duration.  The 
schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  29,  1955,  to  November  26,  1955 

Second  Quarter:  November  28,  1955,  to  February  4,  1956 

Third  Quarter:  February  6,  1956,  to  March  31,  1956 

Fourth  Quarter:  April  2,  1956,  to  May  26,  1956 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon 
consultation  with  the  Dean  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  limited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction  or  to 
change  the  instructors  as  may  be  necessary. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  a  program  of  broad  scope  by  electing  relevant  courses  offered  in  any 
part  of  the  University.  The  various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  and  divisions  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medi- 
cine are  also  brought  together  into  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  200 — Public  health  survey.  2  pts.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  field  trip  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Designed  to  orient  the  student  of  hospital  administration  in  public  health  practice  and  health  education. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  hospital  as  a  social  institution  and  as  a  focus  for  health  teaching.  Techniques 
and  methods  for  creating  health  education  programs  are  discussed. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Education  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  205 — Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  laboratory.  3  pts.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  cultural  and  immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  viruses,  rickettsia, 
bacteria,  and  fungi  and  their  detection  in  individuals  who  actively  or  potentially  serve  as  foci  and  reser- 
voirs of  these  microorganisms.  Examination  is- made  of  water,  milk,  and  food  by  standard  methods.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory,  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  the  helminth  and  protozoan  parasites  of  public  health 
importance.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  a  wide  range  of  material  is  available  for  study. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Tropical  Medicine. 

PubUc  Health  213 — Problems  of  health  maintenance  and  promotion.  3  pts. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter.    '      ' 

Health  and  disease  problems  of  the  various  age  groups  are  discussed  in  seminar.  Social  and  economic 
aspects  are  considered  as  they  relate  to  medical  practice,  hospital  administration,  and  community  health 
services. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE  . 

The  School  offers  a  program  of  instruction  for  qualified  individuals  who  wish  to  spe- 
cialize in  this  field.  Individualized  programs  are  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  de- 
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velop  a  broad  background  in  medical  adminisiration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields 
of  public  health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  arc  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interests.  The 
program  extends  through  twenty-one  months,  and  an  administrative  residency  designed 
for  advanced  study  in  the  application  of  administrative  techniques  is  required. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 — Principles  of  administration.  3  pts. 

Eight  hours  per  week,  rirst  quarter. 

The  nature  of  administrative  organization,  planning,  direction,  communication,  budgeting,  and  control 
is  examined,  and  the  basic  concepts  are  applied  to  specific  situations.  The  human  relations  factors  in  the 
organization  of  personnel  administration  are  considered,  and  the  relation  of  the  administration  of  policy 
to  the  administration  of  departments  is  reviewed. 

Administrative  Medicine  203 — Medical  care  seminar,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Group  discussions  on  current  problems  in  the  field  of  medical  care  administration,  including  a  discussion 
of  types  of  medical  care  programs  and  their  evaluation. 

Administrative  Medicine  204  I,  II,  HI,  IV — Administrative  medicine  seminar,  i  to  4  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  all  quarters. 

Group  discussion  of  community  organization  for  the  provision  of  medical  care,  and  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  five  health  fields  concerned:  (1)  hospital  administration;  (2)  prepayment  medical  care; 
(3)  public  health  administration;  (4)  industrial  medical  administration;  (5)  medical  school  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  211 — Administrative  medicine  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  ad- 
ministrative medicine.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical-care  programs,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  a  qualified  administrator.  Experience  will  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic 
progress  reports  are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of 
the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  1)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  re- 
turns to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of 
academic  study. 

Hospital  Administration 

The  operadon  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  background  in 
administration,  business  methods,  and  medical  care.  The  student  is  given  a  foundation 
in  the  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and  also  pursues  specialized  studies  ap- 
plicable to  hospital  management,  including  material  from  the  fields  of  biostatisdcs,  epi- 
demiology, nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science,  and  public  health  education. 
The  program  encompasses  one  academic  year  of  study  as  well  as  a  year  of  administrative 
residency  in  an  approved  hospital. 

Hospital  Administration  200 — Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  acquaint  students  in  public  health  with  the. problems  of  hospital  organization 
and  management  and  community  responsibility. 

Hospital  Administration  201  1, 11 — Hospital  organization  and  management.  6  pts. 

Three  two-hour  sessions  and  one  half-day  field  trip  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration;  the  history  of 
hospitals;  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies;  the  development  of 
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the  administrative  organization  of  the  whole  institution  under  departmental  organization.  The  administrative 
departments,  house  and  property  departments,  and  professional  departments  are  discussed  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  professional  and  departmental  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  hospital  for  education  in  the  several  professional  fields  is  studied.  The  organization  and  re- 
lationships of  the  medical  staff  to  the  hospital,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  admmistration  are  examined 
in  detail. 

Hospital  Administration  202 — Hospital  and  the  community,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Community  organization  to  meet  health  needs;  hospital  relationships  with  other  agencies;  the  hospital 
as  health  center  in  public  health  programs;  the  hospital's  obligation  to  the  needy  sick;  hospital  relation- 
ships with  the  medical  profession;  hospital  and  medical  insurance;  group  medicine  and  the  hospital;  the 
hospital  and  the  Community  Chest;  the  hospital  council;  regional,  state,  and  national  hospital  associations; 
the  hospital  as  an  educational  institution  for  the  physician,  nurse,  dietitian,  etc. 

Hospital  Administration  203 — ^Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Business  office 
practices;  collections,  credits,  and  tax  exemptions.  Negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students, 
and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of  patients. 
Licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  and  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the  dead  and 
necropsies.  Contracts,  agency,  negotiable  instruments,  business  organizations,  and  security  relations. 

Hospital  Administration  204  IH,  IV — Seminar.  8  pts. 

Four  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Group  discussion  on  the  techniques  of  administration  of  hospitals  with  emphasis  on  application  of  prin- 
ciples by  a  consideration  of  specific  problems.  The  discussions  are  correlated  with  the  experience  of  the 
administrative  residency. 

Hospital  Administration  205  I,  11,  HI — Accounting  and  budgetary  control.  3  pts. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and  con- 
struction of  financial  statements;  discussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial 
transactions;  classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  planning 
of  staff  assignments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiving  of  storage 
and  supplies.  Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in  preparation  of  budgets. 
Discussion  of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Hospital  Administration  206 — Nursing  service  and  nursing  education,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 

Hospital  Administration  207 — Trustees,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees:  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship  with 
medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationship  with  'the  adminis- 
trator. Actual  situations  are  discussed  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their  successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208 — Hospital  planning  and  construction.  3  pts. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relationship 
of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for  patient, 
public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use.  It  will  include  the  planning  of  a  new  hospital. 

Hospital  Administration  209 — Prepayment  and  hospitals,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  comprehensive  study  of,  third-party  payments  to  hospitals:  service  benefit  prepay- 
ment programs,  Blue  Cross,  cooperatives.  Kaiser  Foundation,  commercial  insurance,  hospital  programs. 
Partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage  are  examined. 
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Hospital  Administration  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  arc  qualidcd  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
staff. 

Hospital  Administration  211 — Administrative  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  all  phases  of  hospital 
administration.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  an  approved  hospital  under  the  preceptorship  of  a  qualified 
administrator.  In  general  it  will  include  rotation  through  the  various  hospital  departments  and  assignment 
to  special  projects  which  will  be  developed  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  his  preceptor.  The 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  hospital's  relations  to  the  community  and  to  participate  in 
related  activities.  Once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Periodic  progress  reports 
are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  second  quarter 
(approximately  February  1st)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  academic  study. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods 
of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory 
work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various 
methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variation;  methods  of 
evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups 
of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises 
about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods  presented  in 
the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  this  subject. 

Biostatistics  204 — Advanced  statistical  analysis,  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

In  part  this  course  consists  of  a  further  development  of  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Biostatistics  202, 
such  as  the  analysis  of  measurements,  point  binominal,  and  normal  curve.  It  thus  serves  to  reinforce  the 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  methods  and  to  amplify  the  methods  of  analysis  of  research  data.  In  addition, 
certain  new  topics  are  included,  such  as  the  Poisson  distribution.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
chi-square  technique  and  to  the  measurement  of  correlation  between  variables  in  terms  of  trends,  least 
squares,  and  the  correlation  coefficient. 

Biostatistics  205 — Advanced  topics  in  statistics.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  largely  concerned  with  some  of  the  small  sample  techniques,  such  as  the  multinominal, 
t-test,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Other  topics  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  special 
interest  of  the  student. 

Biostatistics  206 — Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  laboratory 

work. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods 
in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 
diseases. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special  problems 
connected  with  statistical  theory. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203A — Fundamentals  of  epidemiology.  2  pts.  Lectures,  exercises,  and 
seminars. 

Four  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Lectures  and  discussions  relating  to  the  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  the  dynamic  concepts  of  disease 
processes,  the  natural  history  of  disease,  and  the  epidemiologic  method;  and  a  consideration  of  the  agent, 
host,  and  environmental  factors  which  influence  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  disease.  In  addition, 
there  is  given  a  systematic  review  of  the  basic  factors  relating  to  the  epidemiology  of  the  more  common 
diseases,  with  emphasis  on  terminology,  definition,  and  principles  of  prevention  and  control. 

Epidemiology   203B — Fimdamentals   of   epidemiology,    i    pt.   Lectures,   exercises,   and 

seminars. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  first  quarter. 

This  is  complimentary  to  203A.  It  is  designed  to  further  illustrate  the  principles  and  data  presented  in 
203A  with  emphasis  on  the  natural  history  of  disease,  population  data,  collection  and  recording  of  data, 
and  the  relationship  of  epidemiology  to  public  health  practice. 

Epidemiology  204 — Epidemiologic  methods.  3  pts.  Exercises,  seminars  and  lectures. 
Ten  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods.  Methods 
of  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  interpretation,  and  use  of  epidemiologic  data  are  illustrated.  Epidemio- 
logic methods  are  demonstrated  by  means  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study  of  selected  epidemic  and  non- 
epidemic  diseases.  Basic  principles  of  research  design  are  introduced. 

Prerequisites:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  203 A  and  203B. 

Epidemiology  207 — Acute  communicable  diseases,  i  pt.  Clinics  and  ward  rounds. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

The  clinical  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases.   Diagnostic  methods,   isolation  technique  of 
hospitals,  and  modern  methods  of  treatment  are  presented  and  discussed. 
Given  at  Williard  Parker  Hospital. 

Epidemiology  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigation  or  other  special  epidemiologic 
Studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  the  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Public 
Health  205.  Also  preparation  of  glassware,  media,  and  reagents  used  in  public  health  laboratory  work. 
Designed  for  those  desiring  greater  proficiency  in  technical  practice.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  individual  students.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  interested  students 
to  observe  the  activities  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Laboratories  in  general,  or  in  specific 
divisions. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  hutnan  deficiency  conditions.  The  epidemiological 
aspects  of  nutrition  are  emphasized  with  discussions  of  factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the 
population,  methods  of  determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent 
advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
qualified  physicians  may  carry  on  supervised  clinifcal  work  in  the  city  nutrition  clinics,  and  public  health 
nutritionists  may  participate  in  various  aspects  of  the  program. 


Nutrition  203 — Special  work. 

1  lt)iiis  aiul  points  to  be  arranged. 

I'lcctivc  woik  adaptfil  to  the  stuilcnt's  special  interest  ami  qualifications  may  be  arranged.  These  may  be 
alonj;  laboratory  or  clinical  lines  and  field  demonstrations. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

Occupational  Medicine  201 — Introduction  to  occupational  medicine,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine  in  industry, 
the  relationships  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  occupational  medicine  in  public  health. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — The  occupational  diseases,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupational 
diseases.  This  course  includes  consideration  of  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  environment.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  physicians. 

Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  various  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit  and 
pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed  groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  210 — Special  work  in  occupational  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  special  op- 
portunity to  work  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Programs  are  developed  for  students  on  an  individual 
basis  and  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys  or  other  relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 — ^Principles  of  public  health  education.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  a  fundamental  element  in  the  public 
health  program.  Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and 
scope  of  health  education;  who  and  what  a  health  educator  is;  theory  of  health  education  with  special 
attention  to  learning,  perception,  communication,  culture,  and  community  for  their  significance  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems;  community  organization;  tools  of  health  education;  and  problems  of 
evaluation  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  202  IE,  IV — Advanced  health  education  seminar,  i  pt.  per 

quarter. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  seminar  is  designed  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  education.  At- 
tention is  given  to  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  specific  areas  such  as  dental  health  education, 
nutrition  education,  school  health  education,  mental  health  education,  public  relations,  as  well  as  re- 
cent developments  in  medicine,  social  science,  and  education  that  bear  on  health  education.  Students  will 
prepare  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

Students  who  do  not  have  a  primary  interest  in  health  education  but  who  wish  to  participate  for  one 
quarter  may  register  for  either  quarter  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Public  Health  Education  203  HI,  IV — Health  education  workshop,  i  pt.  per  quarter. 
Seminar  and  field  exercises. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  whose  prim.ary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  edu- 
cation to  engage  in  concrete  health  education  projects.  In  accordance  with  the  students'  interests,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  students  to  participate,  under  supervision,  in  the  health  education  activities  of  com- 
munity agencies.  Periodic  seminar  sessions  are  employed  to  review  and  to  analyze  these  activities. 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
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Public  Health  Education  204 — Exercises  in  health  education  media  and  techniques,  i 

pt.  Laboratory  exercises. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
posters,  exhibits,  news  releases,  radio  programs  and  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such 
materials. 

Public  Health  Education  210 — Special  studies  in  pubhc  health  education,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  health  education. 

Public  Health  Education  213 — Surveys,  poUs,  and  opinion  sampling,  i  pt.  Seminar. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  public  opinion  polls,  radio 
audience  surveys,  social  surveys,  and  similar  investigations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  interview  and 
questionnaire  methods. 

Public  Health  Education  215  1, 11,  III — Medical  background.  5  pts. 
Two  two-hour  lectures  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonmedical  student  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology,  and  thus  an  insight  into  the  physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical 
terminology  of  practical  usefulness  is  stressed.  Methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  illustrative  human 
disorders  are  reviewed.  Demonstrations  by  means  of  normal  and  pathological  specimens,  and  motion 
pictures. 

Public  Health  Education  218 — Professional  writing,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Requirements  of  writing  in  professional  fields  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  feature 
articles,  news  releases,  reports,  information  bulletins,  house  organs,  and  speeches.  This  course  comprises 
a  series  of  lectures  with  writing  assignments  and  required  reading  to  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
thought  on  paper.  The  material  presented  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the  hospital 
and  public  health  fields  and  to  promote  higher  standards  of  professional  literature. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  is  that  function  in  the  broad  field  of  public  health  which,  through 
the  use  of  administration  as  an  integrative  process,  brings  together  into  a  total  program 
those  elements  of  the  basic  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  related  discipHnes  which  are  of 
import  to  the  public  health  worker. 

The  Division  of  Public  Health  Practice  is  responsible  for  developing  this  concept  for 
the  student  body  and  indicating  basic  relationships.  In  addition,  the  division  offers  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  engage  in  the  various  phases  of  public  health  practice  ppportunity 
to  gain  further  knowledge  and  experience  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  Since  the 
experience  and  objectives  of  the  students  are  extremely  varied,  no  one  course  is  considered 
appropriate  for  all  degree  candidates. 

The  individual  needs  of  the  student  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  in  guiding  the 
selection  of  courses.  Separate  curricula  also  are  available  to  suit  tiie  needs  of  physicians, 
whether  as  health  officers  or  administrators  of  specialized  programs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
public  health  dentists,  nurses,  educators,  statisticians,  nutritionists,  engineers,  or  sani- 
tarians. 

Public  Health  Practice  201 — ^Introduction  to  public  health  practice,  i  pt.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  field  trip.  , 

One  half-day  per  week  and  one  three-day  field  trip,  first  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  designed  to  provide  a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  inter- 


relationships  of  public  health  programs.  The  field  trip,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  is  planned  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  observe  community  health  services  prior  to  and  as  preparation  for  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Practice  202 — Principles  of  public  health  practice.  2  pts.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, lield  trips,  and  laboratory  sessions. 

Three  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Local,  state,  national,  and  international  health  agencies  are  discussed  in  terms  of  objectives  and  func- 
tions. Interrelationships  between  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  societies,  community 
groups,  and  the  various  disciplines  of  the  public  health  team  are  emphasized.  The  legal  bases  for  public 
health  piograms,  the  organization  of  various  agencies,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  public  health  objec- 
tives are  outlined. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  203 — Problems  in  public  health  practice,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  diird  quarter. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  public  administration  and  public  health  practice  to  actual  situations. 
Participation  requires  a  knowledge  of  administrative  techniques  and  pubic  health  program  content.  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  201  and  Public  Health  Practice  202  are  generally  prerequisite. 

Public  Health  Practice  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  for  those  witli  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health 
administration. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  the  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  nearby  communities  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  arrangements  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  obtain  broad 
observational  experience  or  more  intensive  supervised  experience  in  limited  fields  of  interest  to  meet  indi- 
■vidual  needs. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

A  basic  orientation  in  maternal  and  child  health  programs  in  public  health  practice  is 
provided  in  the  required  courses  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health  Practice  201 
and  202).  Program  content  is  further  developed  in  Public  Health  Practice  2^2  and  as  part 
of  Public  Health  21^.  Provision  is  made  for  qualified  students  to  elect  additional  work  in 
this  field  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  211. 

Public  Health  Practice  232 — School  health  services,  i  pt.  Lecmres  and  demonstrations. 

One  half -day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  class- 
room teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects; 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.   Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 

Dental  Public  Health 

The  facilities  in  dental  public  healdi  include  those  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine,  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  and  the  Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center.  In  addition,  field  training  can  be  arranged  through  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health,  die  New  Jersey  Departrrient  of  Health,  the  Guggen- 
heim Dental  Clinic,  and  other  dental  public  health  installations  in  and  around  New  York 
City. 

A  basic  orientation  in  dental  public  health  for  personnel  without  a  professional  dental 
background  is  provided  in  the  courses  required  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health 
Practice  201  and  202). 


Advanced  training  for  dentists  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
pracdce  is  provided. 

Dental  Public  Health  202 — Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and 
seminars. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular problems  in  dental  public  health.  In  addition  to  the  staS  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the  field  are 
invited  to  participate  in  these  seminars.  The  following  topics  are  covered:  dental  needs  and  dental  re- 
sources; trends  in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries, 
periodontal  disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  pre- 
payment and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  PubUc  Health  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  special  programs  are  arranged  for  those 
seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction  in  recent  developments  in  dental  sci- 
ence. The  following  fields  of  dentistry  are  included: 

Pedodontics:  current  practice  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  defects  of  children,  including 
cerebral  palsy  cases. 

Orthodontics:  preventive  orthodontics,  various  systems  of  treatment  of  malocclusion,  and  new  concepts 
of  growth  and  development  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

Oral  surgery:  particularly  in  the  correction  of  congenital  oral  deformities. 

Stomatology:  including  oral  roentgenology,  oral  diagnosis,  and  periodontology. 

Oral  histology,  pathology,  and  bacteriology:  including  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  infection, 
and  tumors  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Dental  Public  Health  211 — Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  supervised  field  experience  in  various  types  of  dental  public  health 
programs.  The  facilities  of  voluntary  and  ofiicial  agencies  engaged  in  dental  public  health  in  New  York 
City  and  surrounding  areas  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mental  Health 

The  health  officer  is  called  upon  to  participate  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  psychiatric 
and  mental  health  fields  both  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  medical  member  of  his  commu- 
nity. The  administrator  is  becoming  aware  of  interpersonal  relations  as  the  core  of  suc- 
cessful administration.  All  staff  members  have  an  opportunity  to  make  important  mental 
health  contributions  through  such  activities  as  clinic  services,  health  education  procedures, 
and  conferences  with  patients  and  through  interpersonal  relations  in  their  own  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

Since  every  member  of  the  public  health  team  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  field,  all  students 
need  a  foundation  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personalit}'  development  and  human  behavior 
with  interpretation  of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. A  portion  of  Administrative  Medicine  201  is  devoted  to  this  general  founda- 
tion. Further  interpretation  of  these  concepts  as  related  to  activities  is  offered  in  Mental 
Health  202.  The  application  of  mental  health  principles  in  the  total  community  health 
program  is  incorporated  into  Public  Health  21^.  Special  studies  and  field  experience  in 
clinical,  administrative,  and  community  aspects  of  this  field  may  be  arranged  for  qualified 
students  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  Public  Health  Practice  211. 

Mental  Health  202 — Elements  of  mental  health,  i  pt.  Lecmres  and  disscusions. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Further  development  of  the  concepts  of  the  analysis  of  administrative  problems  in  terms  of  people  as 
well  as  technics,  interpersonal  relationships  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  agencies,  methods  of  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  everyday  problems.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  the  official  and  the 
voluntary  agency  and  of  the  community  in  the  solution  of  the  mental  health  problem. 


Public  Health  Nursing 

The  key  role  of  the  pubhc  health  nurse  in  llie  provision  of  public  health  services  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  public  health  practice.  An  outline  of  the  functions  of  the 
public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of  various  agencies  is  incorporated  into 
the  courses  required  for  all  degree  candidates  {Public  Health  Practice  201  and  202). 

For  public  health  nurse  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree,  individual 
plans  will  be  made  for  elective  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  Certain  courses 
offered  at  Teachers  College  may  be  elected  for  credit. 

Public  Health  Nursing  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supcn'ised  field  work  of  an  observational,  experimental  or  research  nature  in  public  health  nursing  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  utilized. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — Principles  of  environmental  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  and  field  trips. 

Two  one-hour  lectures,  one  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar,  and  one  half-day  field  trip 
per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and 
their  control,  with  special  reference  to  programs  of  sanitation  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
health  services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  officers  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary 
principles,  problems,  and  practices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more  specialized 
subjects  by  the  professional  public  health  engineers,  sanitarians,  and  others  in  any  governmental  or  in- 
dustrial organization,  under  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  and  supervision  the  programs  of  environmental 
sanitation  are  normally  placed. 

Sanitary  Science  202 — Municipal  and  rural  sanitation;  housing.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  field  trips. 

Four  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  problems  and  practices  of  sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
and  suburban  communities;  improvement  of  shallow  wells  and  springs,  rural  school  sanitation;  pit  privies, 
septic  tanks,  and  disposal  fields;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  land  fill  and  composting;  nuisance  com- 
plaints; and  special  sanitary  aspects  of  hookworm  disease  control.  A  study  of  the  basic  requirements  in 
housing,  with  consideration  of  economic  and  sociologic  factors.  Housing  as  a  collateral  element  in  health 
and  disease;  standards  as  to  type  of  construction;  water,  sewerage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  space  re- 
quirements; rural  housing,  housing  projects;  governmental  aid.  For  those  especially  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental health  and  for  the  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Sanitary  Science  203 — Insect  and  rodent  control.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  semi- 
nars, and  field  trips. 
Four  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles,  procedures,  and  practices  involved  in  the 
control  of  insects  and  rodents  of  public  health  importance.  Consideration  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  programs  for  the  control  of  Anopheles,  Aedes,  and  Culex  mosquitoes,  the 
house  fly,  and  other  arthropod  vectors  of  disease  in  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle,  ecology  of  rodents  and 
rodent  ectoparasites  of  disease-transmitting  importance;  descriptive  epidemiology  of  murine  typhus,  rat 
identification,  and  field  inspections  of  rat-infested  areas.  A  detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  technical 
practices  and  managerial  procedures  in  rat-proofing,  poisoning,  trapping,  and  fumigation;  ectoparasite 
control  measures;  the  collection  of  domestic  rodents  and  their  ectoparasites. 

Sanitary  Science  210 — Special  studies  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes:  seminars,  research,  collateral  reading,  and  thesis  preparation  in  selected  fields 
of  sanitation;  studies  with  operating  organizations  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: mosquito  control,  water  and  sewage  treatment,  stream  and  harbor  pollution,  milk  and  food  sanita- 
tion, irrigation,  rural  sanitation,  rat  control,  rabies  control,  housing  and  industrial  sanitation;  inspection 
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of  manufacturing  processes  and  related  testing  and  research  facilities  in  the  sanitary  equipment  and  in- 
secticidal  field. 

A  wealth  of  opportunity  exists  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  for  observation  and  research  in  the 
fields  enumerated  above.  Sanitary  practices  of  health  departments  may  be  studied  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  situations.  For  engineers,  entomologists,  veterinarians,  and  others  concerned  with  environmental 
health. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually 
large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many  persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come 
to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  ma- 
terial is  available  through  this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  makes  available  die  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  unusually  valuable 
insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The  large  tropic-born 
population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce  of  this  city  continue  to 
offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work  in  tropical  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  research,  can  be  arranged  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medi- 
cine— School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

As  part  of  the  course.  Public  Health  205 — Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  labora- 
tory, all  Master  of  PubHc  Health  candidates  receive  instruction  in  the  parasitic  diseases 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  diseases,  with  emphasis  upon  treatment  and  prevention. 
Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  and  of 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  protozoology. 
Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections  are  avail- 
able through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  204 — Helminthology.  4  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  classification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205 — Protozoology.  2  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 
Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter.  . 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  anthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy  is 
considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the  vectors 
are  emphasized. 

Tropical  Medicine  207 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  and  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  and  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 
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Tropical  Medicine  208 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  tourih  quarter. 

External  and  internal  morpliology  ot  .irtluopods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209 — Identification  of  mosquitoes,  i  pt.  Conferences  and  laboratory. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 
An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210 — Seminar,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  research. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  parasitology. 

Tropical  Medicine  212 — Tropical  medicine,  clinical.  10  pts. 

Full-time,  fourdi  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies 
on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and 
control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such 
as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  213 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics.  2  pts.  Seminars. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  community 
hospitals,  industrial  villages,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  topics. 

Tropical  Medicine  214 — Malariology. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in  man 
and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical  and  labora- 
tory aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  The 
control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication 
and  control  are  studied,  and  there  are  exercises  in  mappmg,  sur\'eying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and 
screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  215 — Personal  hygiene  in  the  tropics,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

Two  hours  per  week. 

A  reviewing  of  physiological  effects  of  relatively  high  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and  of  in- 
tense sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  likely  to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition,  rest, 
recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912  the  tide  was  changed 
to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The  first 
individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel 
Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respectively.  Instruction  in  medicine  was 
given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department. 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  that  time  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  September, 
1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public 
Health  Practice  and  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School" 
of  Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945,  and  on  July  i,  1955,  the  designation  "School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective.  This  School  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epide- 
miology, occupational  medicine,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science,  tropical 
diseases,  administrative  medicine,  hospital  administration,  public  health  education,  and 
other  fields  related  to  public  health.         .',--' 

FACILITIES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  afiSliation  between  Coluinbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
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hoLisctl  1)11  the  plot  i)t  laiul  given  lo  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  llarkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  i68th  Street  and 
from  liioadway  to  Riverside  Park,  eomprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  Sciiool  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital 
for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New  York  State 
Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Department  of 
Cancer  Research,  and  Washington  Heights  Health  and  Teaching  Center. 

Pnshytcritin  Hospiuil  was  founded  in  1868.  The  hospital  occupies  a  twenty-two  story 
building  in  which  are  the  wards  of  the  medical  and  surgical  services,  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  Squier  Urological  Clinic.  To  provide  for  personal  contact  between  doctor 
and  patient  the  hospital  is  divided  into  floor  units  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  beds,  each 
unit  fully  equipped  and  in  charge  of  a  special  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  social  service 
workers,  and  dietitians.  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients  is  connected  with  the  main 
building.  Under  the  terms  of  the  affiliation  with  Columbia  University,  members  of  the 
hospital  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  nomination  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University.  There  are  436  teaching  beds. 

Sqtiicr  Urological  Clinic  occupies  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building 
and  the  tenth  floor  of  Babies  Hospital.  There  are  sixty-seven  beds  for  the  care  of  adults 
and  seventeen  beds  for  babies  and  children.  There  are  laboratories  fully  equipped  to  do 
diagnostic,  X-ray,  bacteriological,  pathological,  fluoroscopic,  and  research  work.  The 
Clinic  has  two  large,  specially  equipped  operating  rooms.  The  urological  outpatient  de- 
partment, situated  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  is  fully  equipped  for  cystoscopic.  X-ray,  and 
laboratory  work. 

The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Edward  S.  Harkness.  The  hospital  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  diseases 
of  the  eve  are  active  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  nurses.  The  hospital  contains  fort)'- 
five  ward  beds. 

Hardness  Pavilion  is  available  for  the  accommodation  of  private  patients  of  the  attend- 
ing staff. 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  was  built  at  West  59th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
presented  to  Columbia  Universit)'  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane  in  1886.  It  now  oc- 
cupies three  floors  of  the  Presbvterian  Hospital  building  for  ward  and  semiprivate  padents 
and  tAvo  floors  in  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients.  The  wards  of  the  hospital  furnish 
120  beds  for  obstetrical  and  g)'necological  patients.  Patients,  other  than  emergencies,  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  through  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  deliveries  in  the  hospital  number 
about  three  thousand  a  year.  The  gvnecological  service  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
gynecological  service  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic,  presented  by  the  Vanderbilt  family  to  Columbia  University'  in  1888, 
is  the  common  outpatient  department  for  the  hospitals  in  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  a  fully 
equipped  dispensarv  for  ambulant  patients.  The  professors  of  the  Medical  School,  with 
their  assistants,  have  entire  charge  of  its  professional  services.  The  building  is  so  arranged 
that  each  department  has  rooms  for  practical  instruction  in  small  sections.  AH  modern 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  available,  so  that  the  students  may  learn 
thoroughly  the  use  of  all  methods  in  each  of  the  special  departments  of  medicine. 

Babies  Hospital  provides  for  general  medical  and  surgical  care  of  infants  and  children 
up  to  and  including  twelve  years  of  age.  One  floor  of  the  hospital  is  devoted  to  the  care 
of  private  and  semiprivote  patients.  Three  floors  are  equipped  with  laboratories.  Both  in- 
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door  and  outdoor  playrooms  are  provided  for  convalescent  children.  The  surgical  floor, 
witii  complete  operating  equipment,  affords  accommodation  for  thirty-one  padents.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  163  beds.  Laboratories  are  operated  for  the  roudne  and  re- 
search work  of  the  hospital  in  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry.  An  X-ray  and 
fluoroscopic  department  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  hospital  radiologist.  In 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  an  outpadent  deparmient  is  maintained  by  the  visiting  and  intern  staff 
of  die  hospital,  together  with  dispensary  physicians.  In  addition  to  die  general  medical 
and  surgical  clinics,  there  are  special  clinics  for  the  care  of  premature  infants  and  for 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  other  diseases. 

Neurological  Institute,  one  of  the  first  nongovernmental  hospitals  in  this  country  for 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  was  founded  in  1909.  The  original  building  at  149  East 
67th  Street  was  occupied  until  March,  1929,  when  the  Institute  was  moved  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Since  1938  the  Neurological  Institute  has  been  more  closely  integrated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  other  units  of  the  Medical  Center,  which  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  broad  basic  program  of  teaching  and  research  in  neurology  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  major  departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  the  affiliation  units  of  the  Medical  Center.  The  present  hospital  has  123  ward  beds  and 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  surgical  con- 
ditions of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Facilities  are  provided  for  bedside  teaching  in  the 
wards  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

New  Yor\  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  is  a  two-hundred  bed  hospital  built 
and  maintained  by  the  state  of  New  York,  with  provisions  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
all  types  of  psychiatric  disorders.  There  are  special  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  children 
presenting  behavior  and  personality  problems.  Connected  with  the  hospital  is  an  active 
outpatient  department  providing  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  in  psychiatric  prob- 
lems both  of  adults  and  children.  The  hospital  maintains  special  clinical  and  research 
laboratories  and  an  extensive  psychiatric  library.  The  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have 
teaching  appointments  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  medical  students. 

New  Yor\  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  founded  in  1868,  was  consolidated  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1945.  Its  facilities  are  used  exclusively  in 
the  treatment  of  orthopedic  conditions  and  in  the  teaching  of  orthopedics. 

For  further  information  concerning  Columbia  University  and  the  Medical  Center  con- 
sult the  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine  interested  in  research  and  practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After 
the  student  has  completed  the  required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture, 
clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

GUGGENHEIM  DENTAL  CLINIC 

The  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  is  an  institution  founded  by  Murry  and  Leonie  Gug- 
genheim to  give  free  dental  service  to  needy  children,  to  prornote  professional  dental  edu- 
cation, and  to  advance  the  understanding  of  dental  problems.  The  clinic  has  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  gives  dental  service  to  some  ten  thousand  children  annually.  Its 
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facilities  arc  available  to  demonstrate  administrative,  clinical,  and  lieakh  education  tech- 
nic]ues. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

liellcvue  Hospital  Montertorc  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Goldwatcr  Memorial  Hospital  Diseases 

Hospital  for  joint  Diseases  Mount  Sinai  liospual 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  Willard  Parker  Hospital 

Woman's  Hospital 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  TEACHING  AND  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Healdi.  According  to  the  Census  of  1950,  the  populadon  of  the  area 
served  is  297,351.  Here  die  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  dentistry,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  pro- 
gram is  in  progress,  and  public  health  nurses  representing  both  oflBcial  and  voluntary 
agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and  complete  facility. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making  its  vast  pub- 
lic health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign  countries  and 
by  smdents  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  die  amount  of  diversit)'  of  services  is 
such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Both  from  its  headquarters  in  Albany  and  its  District  Offices  located  in  New  York  City, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  its 
facilities  available  for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  the  health  departments  of  Nassau 
and  Westchester  counties.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of  experience  is  particularly  valu- 
able for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  it 
permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 


AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this  museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  smdents  advanced  in  the  subject  of  medical  entomology. 
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TROPICAL  DISEASE  CLINIC  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

This  is  an  active  and  expanding  service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  It 
occupies  quarters  on  the  seventh  floor  of  tlie  Health  Center  building  in  which  the  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is  located.  A  continuing  supply  of  fresh 
laboratory  specimens  is  available  from  this  service  for  graduate  students,  and  from  it  come 
cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  A  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  staff  of  this  clinic  and  that  of  the  School  is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teach- 
ing, and  service. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  building. 
It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  students,  and  it 
aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique  bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books 
and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides  on  the  history 
of  medicine.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional 
library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  more  than  two  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine.  The 
main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library  while  special  and  departmental  collections  are 
located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  They  include  collections  on  biology, 
chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public 
health  and  supplement  the  special  collections  available  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

Leaflets  describing  the  collections  and  services  of  the  University  Libraries  are  available 
in  any  of  the  library  reading  rooms.  The  Medical  Library  and  all  other  libraries  post 
their  hours  of  opening. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  facilities  of  the  University  Campus,  including  access  to  the  University 
Libraries,  Gymnasium,  Placement  Bureau,  and  other  activities. 

ATHLETIC  FACILITIES 

A  service  charge  for  physical  education  of  $i.oo  per  session  is  charged  each  student 
using  the  facilities  of  the  University  gynfinasium  without  formal  registration  in  physical 
education  courses.  In  addition,  a  deposit  of  $2.00  must  be  made  for  a  lock,  locker,  and 
towel. 

Barnard  College  offers  to  women  graduate  students  and  women  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  (except  Teachers  College)  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  program  provides  class  instruction  in  the  four  groups  of  activities,  namely  rhythmics, 
team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports,  and  swimming  and  correctives.  Sections  are  open, 
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provided  die  registration  is  not  already  filled  by  Barnard  undergraduates.  For  Uiis  reason, 
students  are  advised  to  widihold  application  for  admission  until  the  liarnard  students 
have  completed  registration. 

The  swmiming  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swimming  at  stated  hours.  It  is  supervised 
by  mature,  well-trained,  and  qualified  instructors.  In  order  to  accommodate  a  larger 
number  of  students,  there  is  no  organized  instruction,  aldiough  this  is  not  denied  to  diose 
who  may  want  it. 

Students  are  advised  that  diere  are  two  separate  sessions  within  each  session.  Registra- 
tion occurs  at  four  different  times  during  die  year.  The  approximate  dates  are  September 
20,  November  i,  February  4,  and  March  27. 

The  regulation  suit  for  swimming  and  the  regulaUon  outfit  for  sports  and  rhythmics 
can  be  bought  at  Bazinet,  1226  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  equipment,  ex- 
cept that  for  tennis,  is  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Students  should  follow  this  procedure  for  registradon:  (i)  consult  the  schedule  of  ac- 
ti vines  posted  on  the  Physical  Education  Bulledn  Board  in  Barnard  Hall;  (2)  secure  a 
certificate  of  health  from  the  University  Medical  Office;  (3)  register  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
parmient  of  Physical  Educadon,  209  Barnard  Hall.  (Bring  bursar's  receipt  for  proper 
identification.) 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other  stu- 
dent supplies.  Substandal  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers  and 
publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  Saturdays, 
8:45  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

All  students  registered  within  the  University,  regularly  pursuing  their  courses  of  study, 
are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  residence  halls.  The  University  desires  its  students 
to  live  whenever  possible  in  the  residence  halls,  which  are  a  part  of  its  educational  de- 
velopment and  life.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  on  the  session  basis.  Fees  may  be  paid  on 
a  session,  monthly,  or,  in  case  of  need,  weekly  basis. 

Bard  Hall 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Phvsicians 
and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  additional  stories  in  the  north  wing, 
and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  single 
rooms,  suites  with  bath,  and  apartments;  and  its  facilities  include  large  lounging  rooms, 
dining  room,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  g)'mnasium,  squash  courts,  and  swimming  pool. 

These  are  rooms  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  in  the  north  wing  arranged  to 
accommodate  women  students,  and  there  is  also  an  apartment  on  each  of  the  floors.  Rates 
for  accommodations  range  from  $374  to  $442  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four  weeks. 
All  rates  are  subject  to  revision  if  costs  change. 

Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be  furnished 
on  request  bv  the  Bard  Hall  office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 
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Other  Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  on  the  Morningside  Heights  campus,  or  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  it,  residence  halls  for  men  and  for  women,  information  about  which  may  be  ob- 
tained (for  men)  from  the  Residence  Halls  OfiEce,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West 
ii6th  Street,  New  York  27.  The  advance  reservation  deposit  is  payable  upon  receipt  of 
room  assignment.  Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  Columbia  University. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Smdents  who  find  it  necessary  to  live  outside  the  University  may  obtain  Usts  of  inspected 
rooms  and  apartments  at  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  Livingston  Hall. 

KING'S  CROWN  HOTEL 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates,  available  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 

International  House,  while  not  a  University  Residence  Hall,  is  primarily  a  residence  for 
students  at  Columbia  University  and  other  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  City. 
It  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information  write 
directiy  to  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff,  with 
ofiSces  located  in  University  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  educational 
benefits  available  under  the  law. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loan  funds  are  provided  in  a  limited  amount  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  it  is 
the  general  policy  to  grant  loans  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  session  of  residence  at  the  University.  Application  is  made  on  a  blank  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  OfiEce  of  tiie  Bursar,  310  University  Hall,  ii6th  St.  and  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.Y.  Applications  for  loans  in  the  Winter  Session  should  be  filed 
by  September  15,  for  the  Spring  Session,  by  January  15. 
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1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN   HOSPITAL 

N.  Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 

SLOANE  HOSPITAL 

SQUIER  UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

7.  N.  Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 


8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

11.  N.  Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 
AND  HOSPITAL 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

14.  FRANCIS   DELAFIELD   HOSPITAL,   N.Y.C. 

15.  PAULINE  A.   HARTFORD  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 
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INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is 
located  on  the  upper  four  floors  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Teaching  and  Health  Center,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Medical 
Center  group,  at  600  West  i68th  Street,  New  York  32,  New 
York.  It  is  easily  reached  by  bus  and  by  both  the  IND  and  IRT 
subways,  and  is  close  to  the  West  Side  Highway. 

Office  hours:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays,  and  9  a.m.  to  12  m. 
Saturdays. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  office  by 
calling  WAdsworth  3-2500,  Extension  597. 
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CONDENSED  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

I'hc  complete  Academic  Calendar  for  the  academic  year  1956-1957  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  following  calendar  relates  only  to  graduate  students  in 
the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine. 


September  1 7 


September  20 

November  6 
November  19 
November  22 
November  26 
December      1 


December   24 


January 

January 

February 

February 

February 

March 


March 
April 
April 
May 


6 

31 

4 

12 

22 

1 


29 

1 

19 

25 


1956 

Monday,  and  September  18,  Tuesday.  Registration  (including  payment  of 

fees)  for  the  winter  session. 
Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late 

fee. 
Thursday.  First  quarter  begins.  Classes  begin. 
Tuesday.  Election  Day.  Hohday. 

Monday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  second  quarter. 
Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Holiday. 
Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 
Saturday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  the 

degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  February.  The 

privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 
Monday,  through 

1957 

Simday.  Christmas  holidays. 

Thursday,  and  February  i,  Friday.  Registration  for  the  spring  session. 

Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

Tuesday.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 

Friday.  Washington's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 

Friday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  the 
degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June.  The  privi- 
lege of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 

Friday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter. 

Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 

Friday.  Good  Friday.  Hohday. 

Saturday.  Fourth  quarter  ends. 


COMMENCEMENT,  JUNE  2  TO  JUNE  4 


June  2     Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

June  4     Tuesday.  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August  1      Thursday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.  The  privilege  of  later  application 
may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 
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HARRY  S.  MUSTARD,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Public  Health  Practice 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
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ciate Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 
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istrative Medicine 

ALBERT  J.  BECKMANN,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  Practice 

HAROLD  W.  BROWN,  Sc.D..  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.. 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology 

MARTIN  CHERKASKY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Administrative  Medicine;  Director,  Montefiore 
Hospital,  New  York  City 

NEAL  W.  CHILTON,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice 

E.  GURNEY  CLARK,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology 

CLEMENT  C.  CLAY,  M.D.,C.M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Administrative  Medicine 

JOHN  W.  FERTIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostati'stics 

SAMUEL  FRANT,  M.D.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology;  Consultant  Epidemiologist, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

LEONARD  J.  GOLDWATER,  M.D..  Med.Sc.D., 
M.S.,  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

MORRIS  GREENBERG,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology;  Director  of  the  Bureau  of' 
Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

HERMAN  E.  HILLEBOE,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  Commissioner  of , 
Health,  State  of  New  York 


KATHLEEN  L.  HUSSEY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Parasitology 

ALVIN  R.  JACOBSON,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanitary  Science 

NORMAN  JOLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Nutrition;  Director,  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

BASIL  C.  Maclean,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Hospital  Administration;  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Hospitals,  City  of  New  York 

BEATRICE  MINTZ,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Occupational  Medicine 

GEORGE  ROSEN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Education;  Associate  Medical  Di- 
rector, Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

HOWARD  B.  SHOOKHOFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Tropical  Medicine;  Physician-in-Charge, 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health 

GEORGE  A.  SILVER,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative  Medicine;  Chief,  Division  of 
Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

WILLIAM  C.  SPRING,  JR.,  M.D.,  M.P.H..  DeLamar 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

IRVING  R.  TABERSHAW.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Occupational  Medicine;  Director,  Division  of  In- 

■  '  duStrial  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor 

RAY  E.  TRUSSELL,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  DeLamar  Profes- 
sor of  Administrative  Medicine 

ROGER  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Entomology 


LISBETH  BAMBERGER,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Adminis- 
trative Medicine 
ANN  BARANOVSKY,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biostatistics 


HAROLD  BAUMGARTEN, 

Administrative  Medicine 
AGNES  P.  BERGER,  Ph.D., 


JR.,   A.B.,   Assistant  in 
Instructor  in  Biostatistics 


GEORGE  F.  BILLINGTON.  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Hospi- 
tal Administration 

VIRGINIA  M.  BROWN.  M.N..  M.S.,  Assistant  in 
Administrative  Medicine 

KAM-FAI  CHAN.  M.D..  M.P.H..  Dr.P.H.,  Research 
Associate  in  Parasitology 

KERMIT  G.  DWORK.  M.D..  Instructor  in  Tropical 
Medicine;  Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diag- 
nostic Service.  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

ANNA  C.  GELMAN,  A.B.,  M.P.H..  Instructor  in 
Epidemiology 

RUTH  B.  HEISER,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in 
Administrative  Medicine 


BISSELL  B.  PALMER,  D.D.S.,  Research  Associate  in 
Administrative  Medicine;  President,  Group  Health 
Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

MORTON  D.  SCHWEITZER,  Ph.D.,  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  Epidemiology 

MAGDA  P.  SHORNEY.  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  in 
Administrative  Medicine 

MAX  M.  STERMAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Tropical 
Medicine;  Epidemiologist,  Division  of  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

FRANK  W.  VAN  DYKE,  M.S.,  Research  Associate  in 
Administrative  Medicine 


DAVID  B.  AST,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  Director. 
Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

GEORGE  BAEHR,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Medical  Director, 
He.ilth  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

ALVIN  J.  BINKERT,  B.A.,  Lecturer;  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

E.  M.  BLUESTONE,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Consultant, 
Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

CARL  L.  ERHARDT,  B.B.A.,  Lecturer;  Director, 
Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health 

RALPH  T.  FISHER,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  State  Con- 
sultant, Community  Health  Organization,  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health 

ROBERT  S.  GOODHART,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Scientific 
Director,  National  Vitamin  Foundation 

ANNA  E.  GROSSO,  Ph.G.,  Lecturer;  Chief  Pharmacist, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

ERNEST  M.  GRUENBERG,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer; 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  New  York  City 

EM.\NUEL  HAYT,  LL.B.,  Lecturer;  Counselor  at  Law 
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JOSEPH  H.  KINNAMAN,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer; 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department  of 
Health 

MORRIS  KLEINFELD,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor 

GRANVILLE  W.  LARIMORE,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lec- 
turer; Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health 


SOL  S.  LIFSON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  Di- 
rector of  Program  Development,  Public  Health  Divi- 
sion, American  Heart  Association 

JACK  MASUR,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Medical  Director,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

E.  ALLIENE  MOSSO,  A.M.,  Lecturer;  Supervising 
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PHILIP  J.  RAFLE,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  Com- 
missioner,  Suffolk  County  Department  of  Health 

CHARLES  G.  ROSWELL,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer; 
MacNicol,  Roswell  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

LOUIS  SCHNEIDER,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Tuberculosis 
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RAYMOND  P.  SLOAN,  L.H.D.,  Lecturer;  Editor,  The 
Modern  Hospital 

JOSEPH  E.  SNYDER,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Assistant  Vice- 
President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

JOHN  G.  STEINLE.  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Ucturer;  Creseat, 
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Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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Superintendent,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City 
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RHODA  W.  BENHAM,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Dermatology 

LESTER  R.  CAHN,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Oral  Pathology 

ROBERT  W.  CULBERT,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  in 
Pediatrics 

FRANCES  FRAZIER,  M.P.H.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Nursing  Education 

BARNET  M.  LEVY,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of 
Dentistry 

IRVILLE  H.  MacKinnon,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry 


HARRY  M.  ROSE,  M.D.,  John  E.  Borne  Professor  of 

Medical  and  Surgical  Research 
SOLOMON  N.  ROSENSTEIN.  D.D.S.,  Professor  of 

Dentistry 
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FRANCES  A.   STOLL,   A.M.,   Associate  Professor  of 
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Psychiatry 
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ALVIN  J.  BINKERT,  B.A..  Vice-President,  Presby- 
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Island,  New  York 

GEORGE  W.  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  Director,  Ellis  Hos- 
pital, Schenectady,  New  York 

E.  STANLEY  GRANNUM,  M.D.,  Administrator. 
Whittaker  Memorial  Hospital,  Newport  News, 
Virginia 

T.  STEWART  HAMILTON,  M.D.,  Director,  Hart- 
ford Hospital,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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tration Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

HAROLD  HUTCHINS,  Director,  Pittsfield  General 
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J.  A.  KATZIVE,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  Maimoni- 
des  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  New  York     .  - 

JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN,  Administrator,  Princeton 
Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

EDWARD  KIRSCH,  M;D..C.M.,  Executive  Director, 
Lebanon  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

WILLIAM  K.  KLEIN,  B.B.A..  Director,  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


ALEXANDER  W.  KRUGER,  M.D.,  Manager,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

DAVID  LITTAUER,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  The 
Jewish  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ALFRED  E.  MAFFLY,  B.S.,  Administrator,  Herrick 
Memorial  Hospital,  Berkeley,  California 

A.  P.  MERRILL,  M.D.,  M.H.A.,  Superintendent,  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  Bronx,  New 
York 

HENRY  N.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital.  New  York,  New  York 

JULIEN  PRIVER,  M.D..  Director,  Sinai  Hospital. 
Detroit.  Michigan 

A.  ROSENBERG,  Executive  Director,  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases.  New  York,  New  York 

DONALD  M.  ROSENBERGER,  A.B.,  Director,  Maine 
General  Hospital,  Portland,  Maine 

JACK  RUTHBERG,  M.D.,  Administrator,  Albert  Ein- 
stein Medical  Center,  Northern  Division,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

FRANK  P.  SAUER.  A.B.,  Director,  Muhlenberg  Hos- 
pital, Plainfield.  New  Jersey 

HARVEY  SCHOENFELD,  Director,  Nathan  and 
Miriam  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

JAIME  SERRA-CHAVARRY,  M.D.,  Manager,  San 
Patricio  Hospital  (Veterans  Administration),  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

ROBERT  P.  SIMMONS,  Director,  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

NATHAN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent, 
Morrisania  City  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

R.  ASHTON  SMITH,  M.S.,  Administrator,  Lawrence 
General  Hospital,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

ELLEN  STAHLNECKER.  R.N.,  Administrator,  Flor- 
ence Crittendon  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 

MARTIN  R.  STEINBERG,  M.D.,  Director,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

VERNON  C.  STUTZMAN,  M.S.,  Administrator, 
Methodist  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  New  York 

HOWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  M.S.,  Director,  The  Niagara 
Falls  Memorial  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

PETER  B.  TERENZIO,  LL.B.,  M.H.A.,  Executive 
Vice-President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  New 
York 

J.  GILBERT  TURNER,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Superintendent, 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

SISTER  MARY  WILLIAM,  Administrator,  St.  Joseph 
Ivlercy  Hospital,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

JOHN  L.  WILSON,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  in  Charge, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  New  York 

LUCIUS  R.  WILSON,  M.D.,  Director.  Episcopal  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

GEORGE  R.  WREN,  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.B.,  Director, 
Aultman  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administralivc  Medicine  is  under  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Columbia  University  and  shares  in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  utilize  the  unusually  large  number  of  extramural  public  health  facilities 
in  and  around  New  York.  City.  Collectively,  these  resources  and  affiliations  make  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  to  graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies; 
in  the  clinical  and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tubercu- 
losis and  die  venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  school  health 
work,  public  health  educadon,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operation  of 
water  and  sewerage  plants,  industrial  hygiene  and  medicine,  vital  stadstics,  and  hospital 
administration;  and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teaching  purposes  clinical  and  laboratory 
material  in  relation  to  parasitology,  tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  are  to  offer 
a  complete  curriculum  in  die  theory  and  practice  of  administrative  medicine,  preventive 
medicine,  and  public  health  in  their  several  aspects,  and  to  provide  leadership  and  guid- 
ance for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  public  health  science 
which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases  and  the  individual  and  social  aspects  of  public 
health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital  organization  and  medical  care.  It  extends  to  the  lay 
public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  education  the  benefits  of  reliable  information 
in  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as 
specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  tiiis  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making  avail- 
able to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  description. 
While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical 
care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  faciUties,  personnel, 
and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate community-wide  health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of  ade- 
quate laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  units;  the  recognition  of  necessary  speciali- 
zation and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  speciaUsts  into  various  forms  of  group 
practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance  for  medical  and 
hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state,  and 
voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions  and  the  nec- 
essary training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

I.  Hospital  Administration  (of  general  and  special  facilities,  such  as  mental 
hospitals  and  clinics) 


2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Public  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

5.  Medical  School  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  makes  possible  a  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical-care  plans, 
and  industrial  medicine  and  public  health  administration.  The  program  will  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of  community- 
wide  programs  of  hospital,  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  health  services.  The  School 
affords  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the  training  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel  of  the  highest  order. 

CURRICULA 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  offers  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in 
limited  fields  basic  to  public  health,  hospital  administration,  and  administrative  medicine. 
For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  offered  by  the  University 
under  the  guidance  of  a  department  representing  a  science  related  to  public  health  or 
under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  see  the  announcement  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pure  Science. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  does  not  offer  evening 
classes  and  does  not  have  a  summer  session. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  public  health  within  their  broad  community  application,  or  in  more  speciaUzed 
areas  such  as  tropical  medicine,  health  education,  sanitary  science,  occupational  medicine, 
and  other  specialties  in  the  field  of  public  health.  It  is  presupposed  that  candidates  will 
have  had  a  satisfactory  academic  education  and  previously  will  have  become  qualified  in 
some  professional  capacity  basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  ablHty  and  scholarship,  an  opportunity  to  attain  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  particular  aspect  of  pubhc  health.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to  this  de- 
gree is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  In  the  investigative  method  than  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accom- 
plishment of  candidates  for  this  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that  per- 
sons satisfactorily  completing  the  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching,  research, 
or  major  administrative  positions. 

Master  of  Science 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  complete,  satisfactorily,  curricula 
with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  administrative  medicine,  biostatistics, 
hospital  administration,  or  parasitology. 


The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities  and 
afliliatcd  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertaining 
direcdy  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instrucdon  in  its 
several  ancillary  fields,  including  public  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of  study 
is  of  approximately  twenty-one  months'  duradon,  including  one  academic  year  of  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  resi- 
dency. In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  die  University  with  the  hospital  experience, 
four  months  (September  through  January)  are  spent  in  academic  residence,  followed  by 
a  twelve  months'  hospital  residency,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  final  four  months 
of  academic  study  (February  through  May).  The  school  guides  the  student  but  does  not 
assume  responsibility  for  finding  a  satisfactory  residency. 

The  curriculum  for  the  degree  in  administrative  medicine  is  developed  on  an  individual 
basis  for  each  student  depending  upon  his  academic  background,  professional  experience, 
and  special  interests.  Certain  courses  listed  under  hospital  administration  and  in  the 
several  fields  of  public  health  are  basic  to  all  health  administration  and  will  usually  be  re- 
quired of  die  candidate  for  Master  of  Science  in  administrative  medicine.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and  administrative  residency  is  similar  to  that  in 
hospital  administration. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine.  The  requirements  for  and  the  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  die  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  and  the 
student  is  certified  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  only  wih  the  approval  of  that  faculty. 
Curricula  are  available  for  graduate  work  in  parasitology  and  nutrition,  with  emphasis 
on  medical  and  public  health  aspects.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean 
and  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1956-1957  begins  Thursday,  September  20,  1956.  Candidates  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Public  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  executive 
ofiScer  of  the  School. 

Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission  is  based  on  the  grounds  of  character  and  health 
as  well  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  academic  requirements. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquired  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public 
health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  entomologists,  graduate  nurses,  health  educators,  and  sanitarians  who 
possess  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  have  had  a 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise  of  leadership 
in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of 
relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  satisfactory  graduate  work 
is  required. 

Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fimess  for  public  health  work  is  likewise  considered 
in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  quite  as  essential  as  specific  educational  requirements. 


Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University,  must  have 
attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  previously  have 
had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent 
in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  In  every  instance  the  application  of  the 
candidate  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pur- 
sued. 

Master  of  Science 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  approved 
by  Columbia  University.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had  satis- 
factory scientific  training.  AppUcants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics 
or  parasitology  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields  may  be  considered  for  the 
degree  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration.  Evidence  of  personal  ca- 
pability and  fitness  for  work  in  these  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is  de- 
sirable but  not  required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year  of  residence  will 
be  given  for  previous  experience  or  instruction. 

Special  Students 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  category. 
His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon  reapplica- 
tion  to  the  Dean.  He  will  receive  not  more  than  ten  points  of  credit  towards  a  degree 
for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Master  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  die  basic  subjects  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  sanitary  science, 
occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases,  public  health  den- 
tistry, and  public  health  education.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and  clinical  subjects 
and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  outiining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  tht  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his. course,  the  course  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  administration,  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  occupational  medicine,  public  health  education,  pubHc  health  practice,  and 
sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  sufficient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  constitute  a  well- 


rounded  program  of  study,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  student  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  tropical  medicine  may  concentrate  their 
electives  in  that  field.  Clinical  instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  de- 
scribed in  the  curriculum  and  will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine, 
ophthalmology,  pediatrics,  etc.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  such  a  curriculum 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  pubUc  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  pro- 
ficiency in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Courses  for  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the  various  candidates. 

Master  of  Science 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  and  in  addition  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candi- 
dates majoring  in  biostatistics  or  parasitology  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  in  the 
relevant  basic  sciences. 

All  courses  listed  under  "Hospital  Administration"  are  required  of  those  students  major- 
ing in  hospital  administration.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  student  may  be  permitted 
to  substitute  an  elective  for  a  required  course. 

Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  with  the  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addition,  candidates  in  the  fields  of  hospital  administration 
and  administrative  medicine  must  spend  twelve  months  as  administrative  residents  under 
supervision  in  an  approved  hospital  or  other  suitable  medical  care  agency. 

The  curriculum  in  parasitology  is  spread  over  two  academic  years  to  permit  students  to 
take  required  courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in 
the  medical  school. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  established  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addition,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Residence  requirements  are  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  are  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  thesis  research. 


REGISTRATION 

Students  will  be  required  to  register  personally  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  winter  or  spring  session.  Registration  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic 


Calendar  at  the  beginning  of  this  announcement.  Program  adjustments  may,  however, 
be  made  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees  and  the  University  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full-time 
students,  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  students.  The 
student  health  service  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Columbia  University  and  presented 
in  person  to  the  OfiSce  of  the  Bursar. 

No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registration.  Payment  of  fees  after  the  last  day  of  registra- 
tion (see  the  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically  the  statutory  charge  of  $3.00. 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Trustees: 

For  full-time  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  Master  of 
Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  a  special  field: 

University  fee,  per  session  $  24.00 

Tuition  fee,  per  session  450.00 

One-year  administrative  residency: 
University  fee  12.00 

Tuition  fee  240.00 

Student  health  service  fee,  payable  by  all  full-time  students  at  beginning 
of  school  year.  This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  (unless  the 
individual  already  has  hospital  insurance)  and  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  student  health  service.  25.00 

For  part-time  study: 
University  fee  for  students  enrolled  for: 
Up  to  four  points,  inclusive  6.00 

Over  four  points  to  eight  points,  inclusive  12.00 

Over  eight  points  but  under  twelve  points  iS.oo 

Twelve  points  or  more  24.00 

With  the  proviso 
That  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined  University  fee  and 

tuition  fee  be  less  than  50.00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research  50.00 

Tuition  fee  for  all  courses,  per  point,  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed  '        30.00 


Application  fees 
For  each  deficiency  or  special  examination  10.00 

For  renewal  of  application  for  a  degree*  .  ,  1.00 

Late  fees 

For  late  registration  3-oo 

For  late  application  for  a  deficiency  or  special  examination  5.00 

For  late  application,  or  renewal  of  applieation,  for  a  degree  5.00 

*  An  application  for  a  degree,  other  than  the  several  doctoral  degrees,  terminates  at  the  next  regular 
time  for  the  issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing;  but  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
faculty  it  may  be  subject  to  renewal  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  each  time  that  a  candidate  chooses  to  come  up  for 
consideration. 
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Rebates 

Tlic  University  fee,  the  student  health  service  fee,  application  fees,  and  late  fees 
are  not  subject  to  rebate. 

After  the  last  day  ot:  the  period  provided  for  cliangc  of  course,  as  announced 
in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition  fee  will  be  returned  for  any  course 
which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Excepdon  to  this  rule 
may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  University,  when  a 
partial  return  of  fees  may  be  authorized  by  die  Registrar. 

When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  upon  which  the 
Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student 


FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for  field  trips 
which  may  average  about  $50  for  the  year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  set  forth  below  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
WhUe  some  of  the  courses  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  the  instruction  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  eight  weeks'  duration.  The 
schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  20,  1956,  to  November  24,  1956 

Second  Quarter:  November  26,  1956,  to  February  2, 1957 

Third  Quarter:  February  4,  1957,  to  March  30,  1957 

Fourth  Quarter:  April  i,  1957,  to  May  25,  1957 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  limited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction  or  to 
change  the  instructors  as  may  be  necessary. 


INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  a  program  of  broad  scope  by  electing  relevant  courses  offered  in  any 
part  of  the  University.  The  various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  and  divisions  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medi- 
cine are  also  brought  together  into  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  200 — Public  health  survey.  2  pts.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half -day  field  trip  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Designed  to  orient  the  student  of  hospital  administration  in  public  health  practice  and  health  education. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  hospital  as  a  social  institution  and  as  a  focus  for  health  teaching.  Techniques 
and  methods  for  creating  health  education  programs  are  discussed. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Education  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  205 — Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  laboratory.  3  pts.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory. 
Three  half -days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  cultural  and  immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria, 
rickettsia,  and  viruses  which  determine  their  relationship  to  the  host  and  serve  to  identify  them.  Study  and 
discussion  of  various  aspects  of  sanitary  bacteriology  as  they  are  related  to  the  epidemiology  of  water-, 
milk-,  and  food-borne  disease.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  the  helminth  and 
protozoan  parasites  of  public  health  importance.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical  Disease 
Diagnostic  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  a  wide 
range  of  material  is  available  for  study.  -         • 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 

Public  Health  214 — Community  health  projects.  3  pts. 

Twelve  full  days  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  provides  students  from  various  professional  fields  with  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
of  working  together  in  examining  a  major  community  health  problem  and  developing  a  program  for  its 
solution.  The  course  is  intended  to  draw  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and  training  before  and 
during  the  current  school  year  and  to  provide  an  intensive  experience  in  working  with  other  community 
resources  under  faculty  observation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

The  School  offers  a  program  of  instruction  for  qualified  individuals  who  wish  to  spe- 
cialize in  this  field.  Individualized  programs  are  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  de- 
velop a  broad  background  in  medical  administraUon.  Various  disciplines  within  die  fields 
of  public  health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administradon  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interests.  The 
program  extends  through  twenty-one  months,  and  an  administrauve  residency  designed 
lor  advanced  study  in  tlie  applicadon  of  administrative  techniques  is  required. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 — Principles  of  adntunistration.  4  pts. 
Four  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  nature  of  administrative  organization,  planning,  direction,  communication,  budgeting,  and  control 
is  examined,  and  the  basic  concepts  are  applied  to  specific  situations.  The  human  relations  factors  in  the 
organization  of  personnel  administration  are  considered,  and  the  relation  of  the  administration  of  policy 
to  the  administration  of  departments  is  reviewed. 

Administrative  Medicine  202 — ^Problems  of  medical  care,  i  pL 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary  prepayment  plans, 
commercial  health  insurance,  union-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs  operated  under  the 
general  practice  of  medicine. 

Administrative  Medicine  203 — ^Medical  care  seminar,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Group  discussions  on  current  problems  in  the  field  of  medical  care  administration,  including  a  discussion 
of  types  of  medical  care  programs  and  their  evaluation. 

Administrative  Medicine  204  I,  U,  DI,  IV — Administrative  medicine  seminar,  i  to  4  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  all  quarters. 

Group  discussion  of  community  organization  for  the  provision  of  medical  care,  and  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  five  health  fields  concerned:  (1)  hospital  administration;  (2)  prepayment  medical  care; 
(3)    public  administration;    (4)    industrial  medical  administration;    (5)    medical  school  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 1 — Administrative  medicine  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  ad- 
ministrative medicine.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical-care  programs,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  a  qualified  administrator.  Experience  will  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic 
progress  reports  are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of 
the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  1)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  re- 
turns to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of 
academic  study  . 

Hospital  Administration 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  background  in 
administration,  business  methods,  and  medical  care.  The  student  is  given  a  foundation 
in  the  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and  also  pursues  specialized  studies  ap- 
plicable to  hospital  management,  including  material  from  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epi- 
demiology, nutrition,  pubhc  health  practice,  sanitary  science,  and  public  health  education. 
The  program  encompasses  one  academic  year  of  study  as  well  as  a  year  of  administrative 
residency  in  an  approved  hospital. 
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Hospital  Administration  200 — ^Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  acquaint  students  in  public  health  with  the  problems  of  hospital  organization 
and  management  and  community  responsibility. 

Hospital  Adnunistration  201 1, 11 — Hospital  organization  and  management.  6  pts. 

Three  two-hour  sessions  and  one  half-day  field  trip  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration;  the  history  of 
hospitals;  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies;  the  development  of 
the  administrative  organization  of  the  whole  institution  under  departmental  organization.  The  administrative 
departments,  house  and  property  departments,  and  professional  departments  are  discussed  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  professional  and  departmental  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  hospital  for  education  in  the  several  professional  fields  is  studied.  The  organization  and  re- 
lationships of  the  medical  staflf  to  the  hospital,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  administration  are  examined 
in  detail. 

Hospital  Administration  202 — Hospital  and  the  commimity.  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Community  organization  to  meet  health  needs;  hospital  relationships  with  other  agencies;  the  hospital 
as  health  center  in  public  health  programs;  the  hospital's  obligation  to  the  needy  sick;  hospital  relation- 
ships with  the  medical  profession;  hospital  and  medical  insurance;  group  medicine  and  the  hospital;  the 
hospital  and  the  Community  Chest;  the  hospital  council;  regional,  state,  and  national  hospital  associations; 
the  hospital  as  an  educational  institution  for  the  physician,  nurse,  dietitian,  etc. 

Hospital  Administration  203 — ^Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Business  office 
practices;  collections,  credits,  and  tax  exemptions.  Negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students, 
and  employees;  medcal  malpractice;  unathorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of  patients. 
Licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  and  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the  dead  and 
necropsies.  Contracts,  agency,  negotiable  instruments,  business  organizations,  and  security  relations. 

Hospital  Administration  204  HI,  IV — Seminar.  8  pts. 
Four  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Group  discussion  on  the  techniques  of  administration  of  hospitals  with  emphasis  on  application  of  prin- 
ciples by  a  consideration  of  specific  problems.  The  discussion  are  correlated  with  the  experience  of  the 
administrative  residency. 

Hospital  Administration  205  I,  II,  HI — Financial  management  of  hospitals.  3  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and  con- 
struction of  financial  statements;  discussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial 
transactions;  classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  planing 
of  staff  assigments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiving  of  storage 
and  supplies.  Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in  preparation  of  budgets. 
Discussion  of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Hospital  Administration  206 — ^Nursing  service  and  nursing  education,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 

Hospital  Administration  208 — Hospital  planning  and  construction.  4  pts. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  .fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  ^or  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relationship 
of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for  patient, 
public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use.  It  will  include  the  planning  of  a  new  hospital. 
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Hospital  Administration  209 — Prepayment  and  hospitals,  i  pL 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals:  service  beneSt  prepay- 
ment programs.  Blue  Cross,  cooperatives,  Kaiser  Foundation,  commercial  insurance,  hospital  programs. 
Partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage  are  examined. 

Hospital  Administration  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  arc  qualified  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
staff. 

Hospital  Administration  211 — Administrative  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  all  phases  of  hospital 
administration.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  an  approved  hospital  under  the  preceptorship  of  a  qualified 
administrator.  In  general  it  will  include  experience  in  the  various  hospital  departments  and  assignment 
to  special  projects  which  will  be  developed  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  his  preceptor.  The 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  hospital's  relations  to  the  community  and  to  participate  in 
related  activities.  Once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Periodic  progress  reports 
are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  second  quarter 
(approximately  February  1st)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  academic  study. 

Hospital  Administration  213 — Administration  of  special  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  administrative  problems  and  the  type  of  organization  in  special  hospitals 
and  related  outpatient  services.  It  is  designed  as  an  added  requirement  for  students  planning  to  specialize 
in  the  field  of  administration  of  institutions  such  as  mental  hospitals. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods 
of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory 
work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various 
methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 

laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variations;  methods 
of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by 
groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which 
comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods 
presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  this  subject. 

Biostatistics  20^1 — Advanced  statistical  analysis.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Three  half -days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

In  part  this  course  consists  of  a  further  development  of  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Biostatistics  202, 
such  as  the  analysis  of  measurements,  point  binominal,  and  normal  curve.  It  thus  serves  to  reinforce  the 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  methods  and  to  amplify  the  methods  of  analysis  of  research  data.  In  addition, 
certain  new  topics  are  included,  such  as  the  Poisson  distribution.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
chi-square  technique  and  to  the  measurement  of  correlation  between  variables  in  terms  of  trends,  least 
squares,  and  the  correlation  coefficient. 

Biostatistics  205 — Advanced  topics  in  statistics.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Three  half -days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  largely  concerned  with  some  of  the  small  sample  techniques,  such  as  the  multinominal, 
t-test,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Other  topics  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  special 
interest  of  the  student. 
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Biostatistics  206 — Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

One  half -day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods 
in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with  chronic 
diseases. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special  problems 
connected  with  statistical  theory. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203 — Fimdamentals  of  epidemiology.  3  pts.  Lectures,  exercises,  and  semi- 
nars. 

Six  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

For  students  with  primary  interests  in  public  health. 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
method  are  introduced  and  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  are  illustrated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  history  of  the  more  common  diseases  with  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of 
epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control.  Attention  is  given  to  methods  of  collecting  and  recording  data  and 
the  relationship  of  epidemiology  to  public  health  practice. 

Epidemiology  20^1 — Epidemiologic  methods.  3  pts.  Exercises,  seminars  and  lectures. 

Ten  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods.  Methods 
of  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  interpretation,  and  use  of  epidemiologic  data  are  illustrated.  Epidemio- 
logic methods  are  demonstrated  by  means  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study  of  selected  epidemic  and  non- 
epidemic  diseases.  Basic  principles  of  research  design  are  introduced. 

Prerequisites:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  203. 

Epidemiology  206 — ^Fundamentals  of  epidemiology.  2  pts.  Lectures,  exercises,  and  semi- 
nars. 

Four  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

For  students  with  primary  interest  in  administrative  medicine. 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
method  are  introduced  and  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  are  illustrated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  history  of  the  more  common  diseases  with  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of 
epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control  and  to  problems  of  administrative  medicine.  Attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  collecting  and  recording  data  and  the  relationship  of  epidemiology  to  medical  administrative 
and  public  health  practice. 

Epidemiology  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigation  or  other  special  epidemiologic 
Studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff.  -  '      ■ 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  the  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Public 
Health  20}.  Also  preparation  of  glassware,  media,  'and  reagents  used  in  public  health  laboratory  work. 
Designed  for  those  desiring  greater  proficiency  in  technical  practice.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be 
determined  by  the  interests  of  the  individual  students.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  interested  students 
to  observe  the  activties  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Laboratories  in  general,  or  in  specific 
divisions. 
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NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourtli  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  deficiency  conditions.  The  epidemiological 
aspects  of  nutrition  are  emphasized  with  discussions  of  factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the 
population,  methods  of  determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent 
advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
qualified  physicians  may  carry  on  supervised  clinical  work  in  the  city  nutrition  clinics,  and  public  health 
nutritionists  may  participate  in  various  aspects  of  the  program. 

Nutrition  203 — Special  work. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Elective  work  adapted  to  the  student's  special  interest  and  qualifications  may  be  arranged.  These  may  be 
along  laboratory  or  clinical  lines  and  field  demonstrations. 


OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

Occupational  Medicine  201 — Introduction  to  occupational  medicine,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  th~e  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine  in  industry, 
the  relationships  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  occupational  medicine  in  public  health. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — The  occupational  diseases,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupational 
diseases.  This  course  includes  consideration  of  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  environment.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  physicians. 

Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  various  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit  and 
pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed  groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  210 — Special  work  in  occupational  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  special  op- 
portunity to  work  with  members  of  the  facult>'.  Programs  are  developed  for  students  on  an  individual 
basis  and  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys  or  other  relevant  activities. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 — Principles  of  public  health  education.  i  pts.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  first  quarter. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  a  fundamental  element  in  the  public 
health  program.  Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and 
scope  of  health  education;  who  and  what  a  health  educator  is;  theory  of  health  education  with  special 
attention  to  learning,  perception,  communication,  culture,  and  community  for  their  significance  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems;  community  organization;  tools  of  health  education;  and  problems  of 
evaluation  and  research. 
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Public  Health  Education  202  m,  IV — Advanced  health  education  seminar,  i  pt.  per 

quarter. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  seminar  is  designed  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  education.  At- 
tention is  given  to  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  specific  areas  such  as  dental  health  education, 
nutrition  education,  school  health  education,  mental  health  education,  public  relations,  as  well  as  re- 
cent developments  in  medicine,  social  science,  and  education  that  bear  on  health  education.  Students  will 
prepare  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

Students  who  do  not  have  a  primary  interest  in  health  education  but  who  wish  to  participate  for  one 
quarter  may  register  for  either  quarter  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Public  Health  Education  203  IE,  IV — Health  education  workshop.  2  pts.  in  third  quarter; 
I  pt.  in  fourth  quarter.  Seminar  and  field  exercises. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  edu- 
cation to  engage  in  concrete  health  education  projects.  In  accordance  with  the  students'  interests,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  students  to  participate,  under  supervision,  in  the  health  education  activities  of  com- 
munity agencies.  Periodic  seminar  sessions  are  employed  to  review  and  to  analyze  these  activities. 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

PubHc  Health  Education  204 — ^Exercises  in  health  education  media  and  techniques,  i 

pt.  Laboratory  exercises. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
posters,  exhibits,  news  releases,  radio  programs  and  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such 
materials. 

Public  Health  Education  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  education,  i  pt 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  health  education. 

PubUc  Health  Education  213 — Surveys,  polls,  and  opinion  sampling,  i  pt.  Seminar. 
Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  public  opinion  polls,  radio 
audience  surveys,  social  surveys,  and  similar  investigations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  interview  and 
questionnaire  methods. 

Public  Health  Education  215  1, 11,  HI — Medical  background.  5  pts. 

Two  two-hour  lectures  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonmedical  student  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  human 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  thus  an  insight  into  the  physician's  problems  in  managing  disease. 
Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness  is  stressed.  Methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  illustrative 
human  disorders  are  reviewed.  Demonstrations  by  means  of  normal  and  pathological  specimens,  and  motion 
pictures. 

Pubhc  Health  Education  218 — Professional  writing,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Requirements  of  writing  in  professional  fields  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  feature 
articles,  news  releases,  reports,  information  bulletins,  house  organs,  and  speeches.  This  course  comprises 
a  series  of  lectures  with  writing  assignments  and  required  reading  to  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
thought  on  paper.  The  material  presented  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the  hospital 
and  public  health  fields  and  to  promote  higher  standards  of  professional  literature. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  is  that  function  in  the  broad  field  of  public  health  which,  through 
the  use  of  administration  as  an  integrative  process,  brings  together  into  a  total  program 
those  elements  of  the  basic  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  related  disciplines  which  are  of 
import  to  the  public  health  worker. 
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The  Division  of  Public  Health  Practice  is  responsible  for  developing  this  concept  for 
the  student  body  and  indicating  basic  rclaUonships.  In  addition,  the  division  offers  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  engage  in  the  various  phases  of  public  health  practice  opportunity 
to  gain  further  knowledge  and  experience  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  Since  the 
experience  and  objectives  of  the  students  are  extremely  varied,  no  one  course  is  considered 
appropriate  for  all  degree  candidates. 

The  individual  needs  of  the  student  will  be  considered  by  die  faculty  in  guiding  the 
selecdon  of  courses.  Separate  curricula  also  are  available  to  suit  the  needs  of  physicians, 
whether  as  healdi  officers  or  administrators  of  specialized  programs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
public  health  dentists,  nurses,  educators,  statisticians,  nutritionists,  engineers,  or  sani- 
tarians. 

Public  Health  Practice  201 — Introduction  to  public  health  practice.  2  pts.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  field  trips. 

Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  per  week,  supplemented  by  field  trips,  first 
quarter. 

An  orientation  course  designed  to  provide  a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  inter- 
relationships of  public  health  programs.  The  field  trips  are  planned  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  observe 
community  health  services  prior  to  and  as  preparation  for  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Practice  202 — Principles  of  public  health  practice.  2  pts.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, field  trips,  and  laboratory  sessions. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  half-day  seminar  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Local,  state,  national,  and  international  health  agencies  are  discussed  in  terms  of  objectives  and  func- 
tions. Interrelationships  between  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  societies,  community 
groups,  and  the  various  disciplines  of  the  public  health  team  are  emphasized.  The  legal  bases  for  public 
health  programs,  the  organization  of  various  agencies,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  public  health  objec- 
tives are  outlined. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  203 — Problems  in  public  health  practice.  2  pts. 

Two  two-hotu-  sessions  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  public  administration  and  public  health  practice  to  actual  situations. 
Participation  requires  a  knowledge  of  administrative  techniques  and  public  health  program  content.  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  201  and  Public  Health  Practice  202  are  generally  prerequisite. 

Public  Health  Practice  209 — Public  health  practice  seminar,  i  pL 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  advanced  course  open  to  students  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  training. 

Public  Health  Practice  210 — Special  studies  in  pubUc  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  for  those  with  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health 
administration. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  the  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  nearby  communities  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  arrangements  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  obtain  broad 
observational  experience  or  more  intensive  supervised  experience  in  limited  fields  of  interest  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

A  basic  orientation  in  maternal  and  child  health  programs  in  public  health  practice  is 
provided  in  the  required  courses  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health  Practice  201 
and  202) .  Program  content  is  further  developed  in  Public  Health  Practice  2^2  and  as  part 
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of  Public  Health  214.  Provision  is  made  for  qualified  students  to  elect  additional  work  in 
this  field  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  2//. 

Public  Health  Practice  232 — School  health  services,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
One  half-day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  class- 
room teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects; 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 

Dental  Public  Health 

The  facilities  in  dental  public  health  include  those  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine,  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  and  the  Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center.  In  addition,  field  training  can  be  arranged  through  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health,  the  Guggen- 
heim Dental  Clinic,  and  other  dental  public  health  installations  in  and  around  New  York 
City. 

A  basic  orientation  in  dental  public  health  for  personnel  without  a  professional  dental 
background  is  provided  in  the  courses  required  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health 
Practice  201  and  202). 

Advanced  training  for  dentists  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice  is  provided. 

Dental  Public  Health  202 — Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and 
seminars. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular problems  in  dental  public  health.  In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the  field  are 
invited  to  participate  in  these  seminars.  The  following  topics  are  covered:  dental  needs  and  dental  re- 
sources; trends  in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries, 
periodontal  disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease;  pre- 
payment and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  special  programs  are  arranged  for  those 
seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction  in  recent  developments  in  dental  science. 
The  following  fields  of  dentistry  are  included: 

Pedodontics:  current  practice  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  defects  of  children,  including 
cerebral  palsy  cases. 

Orthodontics:  preventive  orthodontics,  various  systems  of  treatment  of  malocclusion,  and  new  concepts 
of  growth  and  development  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

Oral  surgery:  particularly  in  the  correction  Of  congenital  oral  deformities. 

Stomatology:  including  oral  roentgenology,  oral  diagnosis,  and  periodontology. 

Oral  histology,  pathology,  and  bacteriology:  including  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  infection, 
and  tumors  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Dental  Public  Health  211 — ^Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  supervised  field  experience  in  various  types  of  dental  public  health 
programs.  The  facilities  of  voluntary  and  officiar  agencies  engaged  in  dental  public  health  in  New  York 
City  and  surrounding  areas  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mental  Health 

The  health  officer  is  called  upon  to  participate  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  psychiatric 
and  mental  health  fields  both  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  medical  member  of  his  commu- 


nity.  The  administrator  is  becoming  aware  of  interpersonal  relations  as  the  core  of  suc- 
Lcssful  adininisiration.  All  stalT  members  have  an  opportunity  to  make  important  mental 
health  contributions  through  such  activities  as  clinic  services,  health  education  procedures, 
and  conferences  with  patients  and  through  interpersonal  relations  in  their  own  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

Since  every  member  of  the  public  health  team  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  field,  all  students 
need  a  foundation  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personality  development  and  human  behavior 
with  interpretation  of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. A  portion  of  Administrative  Medicine  201  is  devoted  to  this  general  founda- 
tion. Further  interpretation  of  these  concepts  as  related  to  activities  is  offered  in  Mental 
Health  202.  The  application  of  mental  health  principles  in  the  total  community  health 
program  is  incorporated  into  Mental  Health  20^.  Special  studies  and  field  experience  in 
clinical,  administrative,  and  community  aspects  of  this  field  may  be  arranged  for  qualified 
students  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  PiMic  Health  Practice  211. 

Mental  Health  202 — Elements  of  mental  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Further  development  of  the  concepts  of  the  analysis  of  administrative  problems  in  terms  of  people  as 
well  as  technics,  interpersonal  relationships  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  agencies,  methods  of  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  everyday  problems.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  the  official  and  the 
voluntary  agency  and  of  the  community  in  the  solution  of  the  mental  health  problem. 

Mental  Health  203 — Mental  health  in  the  commmiity.  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  description  of  the  various  mental  health  activities  of  a  community  and  tlieir  interrelationship  with 
other  community  activities. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

The  key  role  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  provision  of  public  health  services  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  public  health  practice.  An  oudine  of  the  functions  of  the 
public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of  various  agencies  is  incorporated  into 
the  courses  required  for  all  degree  candidates  (Public  Health  Practice  201  and  202^. 

For  public  health  nurse  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree,  individual 
plans  will  be  made  for  elective  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  Certain  courses 
offered  at  Teachers  College  may  be  elected  for  credit. 

Public  Health  Nursing  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  work  of  an  observational,  experimental  or  research  nature  in  public  health  nursing  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  utilized. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — Principles  of  environmental  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  and  field  trips. 

Two  one-hour  lectures,  one  two-hour  lecture  and  seminar,  and  one  half-day  field  trip 
per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and 
their  control,  with  special  reference  to  programs  of  sanitation  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
health  services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  officers  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary 
principles,  problems,  and  practices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more  specialized 
subjects  by  the  professional  public  health  engineers,  sanitarians,  and  others  in  any  governmental  or  in- 
dustrial organization,  under  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  and  supervision  the  programs  of  environmental 
sanitation  are  normally  placed. 


Sanitary  Science  202 — Municipal  and  rural  sanitation;  housing.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  field  trips. 

Four  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  problems  and  practices  of  sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
and  suburban  communities;  improvement  of  shallow  wells  and  springs,  rural  school  sanitation;  pit  privies, 
septic  tanks,  and  disposal  fields;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  land  fill  and  composting;  nuisance  com- 
plaints; and  special  sanitary  aspects  of  hookworm  disease  control.  A  study  of  the  basic  requirements  in 
housing,  with  consideration  of  economic  and  sociologic  factors.  Housing  as  a  collateral  element  in  health 
and  disease;  standards  as  to  type  of  construction;  water,  sewerage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  space  require- 
ments; rural  housing,  housing  projects;  governmental  aid.  For  those  especially  concerned  with  environmental 
health  and  for  the  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Sanitary  Science  203 — Insect  and  rodent  control;  food  and  milk  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  seminars  and  field  trips. 

Four  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles,  procedures,  and  practices  involved  in  the  con- 
trol of  insects  and  rodents  of  public  health  importance,  and  to  the  problems  and  practices  involved  in  the 
public  health  supervision  of  milk  and  food  supplies.  The  following  will  be  considered:  principles  involved 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  programs  for  the  control  of  Anopheles,  Aedes,  and  Culex  mosquitoes,  the 
house  fly,  and  other  arthropod  vectors  of  disease  in  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle;  ecology  of  rodents  and 
rodent-ectoparasites  of  disease-transmitting  importance;  rat  identification;  technical  practices  and  managerial 
procedures  in  rat-proofing,  poisoning,  trapping,  and  fumigation;  ectoparasite  control  measures.  Field  in- 
spections of  rat-infested  areas  will  be  made,  and  the  collection  of  domestic  rodents  and  their  parasites  will 
be  observed.  The  following  will  be  discussed:  national,  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  milk 
and  food  sanitation;  veterinary  medicine  and  its  relation  to  the  control  of  milk-  and  food-borne  infections; 
the  selection  and  application  of  laboratory  tests  and  interpretation  of  results;  food  handlers'  training  pro- 
grams and  their  administration. 

Sanitary  Science  210 — Special  studies  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes:  seminars,  research,  collateral  reading,  and  thesis  preparation  in  selected  fields 
of  sanitation;  studies  with  operating  organizations  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: mosquito  control,  water  and  sewage  treatment,  stream  and  harbor  pollution,  milk  and  food  sanita- 
tion, irrigation,  rural  sanitation,  rat  control,  rabies  control,  housing  and  industrial  sanitation;  inspection 
of  manufacturing  processes  and  related  testing  and  research  facilities  in  the  sanitary  equipment  and  insecti- 
cidal  field. 

A  wealth  of  opportunity  exists  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  for  observation  and  research  in  the 
fields  enumerated  above.  Sanitary  practices  of  health  departments  may  be  studied  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  situations.  For  engineers,  entomologists,  veterinarians,  and  others  concerned  with  environmental  health. 


TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually 
large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many' persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come 
to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  ma- 
terial is  available  through  this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  unusually  valuable 
insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The  large  tropic-born 
population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce  of  this  city  continue  to 
offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work  in  tropical  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  research,  can  be  arranged  aj  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medi- 
cine— School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

As  part  of  the  course.  Public  Health  20 $— Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  labora- 


tory,  all  Master  of  Public  Health  candidates  receive  instruction  in  the  parasitic  diseases 
found  in  tlie  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  .ind  laboratory  diagnosis  ot  tropical  diseases,  with  emphasis  uF>on  treatment  and  prevention. 
Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  and  of 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  protozoology. 
Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections  are  avail- 
able through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  20-1 — Helminthology.  4  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  classification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205 — ^Protozoology.  2  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 
Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  pts. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  anthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy  is 
considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the  vectors 
are  emphasized. 

Tropical  Medicine  207 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209 — Identification  of  mosquitoes,  i  pt.  Conferences  and  laboratory. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 
An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210 — Seminar,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  research. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  parasitology. 

Tropical  Medicine  212 — Tropical  medicine,  clinical.  10  pts. 
Full-time,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies 
on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epidemiology  and 
control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 
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Tropical  Medicine  213 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics,  2  pts.  Seminars. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  community 
hospitals,  industrial  villages,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  tropics. 

Tropical  Medicine  214 — Malariology. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in  man 
and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical  and  labora- 
tory aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  The 
control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication 
and  control  are  studied,  and  there  are  exercises  in  mapping,  surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and 
screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  215 — ^Personal  hygiene  in  the  tropics,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

Two  hours  per  week. 

A  reviewing  of  physiological  effects  of  relatively  high  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and  of 
intense  sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  likely  to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition,  rest, 
recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  afliliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  institudons  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  i68th  Street  and 
from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  insutudons  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital 
for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New  York  State 
Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research,  Washington  Heights  District  Health  Center,  and  Frances  Delafield  Hospital. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  was  founded  in  1868.  The  hospital  occupies  a  twenty-two  story 
building  in  which  are  die  wards  of  the  medical  and  surgical  services,  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  Squier  Urological  Clinic.  To  provide  for  personal  contact  between  doctor 
and  patient  the  hospital  is  divided  into  floor  units  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  beds,  each 
unit  fully  equipped  and  in  the  charge  of  a  special  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  social  service 
workers,  and  dietitians.  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients  is  connected  with  the  main 
building.  Under  the  terms  of  the  afi&liation  with  Columbia  University,  members  of  the 
hospital  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  nomination  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University.  There  are  436  teaching  beds. 

Squier  Urological  Clinic  occupies  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building 
and  the  tenth  floor  of  Babies  Hospital.  There  are  sixty-seven  beds  for  the  care  of  adults 
and  seventeen  beds  for  babies  and  children.  There  are  laboratories  fully  equipped  to  do 
diagnostic.  X-ray,  bacteriological,  pathological,  fluoroscopic,  and  research  work.  The 
Clinic  has  two  large,  specially  equipped  operating  rooms.  The  urological  outpatient  de- 
partment, situated  in  Vanderbilt  CUnic,  is  fully  equipped  for  cystoscopic.  X-ray,  and 
laboratory  work. 

The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Edward  S.  Harkness.  The  hospital  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of  diseases 
of  the  eye  are  active  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  nurses.  The  hospital  contains  forty- 
five  ward  beds. 

Hardness  Pavilion  is  available  for  the  accommodation  of  private  patients  of  the  attend- 
ing staff. 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  was  built  at  West  59th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
presented  to  Columbia  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane  in  1886.  It  now  oc- 
cupies three  floors  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  building  for  ward  and  semiprivate  patients 
and  two  floors  in  Harkness  Pavilion  for  private  patients.  The  wards  of  the  hospital  furnish 
120  beds  for  obstetrical  and  gynecological  patients.  Patients,  other  than  emergencies,  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  through  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  deliveries  in  the  hospital  number 
about  three  thousand  a  year.  The  gynecological  service  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
gynecological  service  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic,  presented  by  the  Vanderbilt  family  to  Columbia  University  in  1888, 
is  the  common  outpatient  department  for  the  hospitals  in  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  a  fully 
equipped  dispensary  for  ambulant  patients.  The  professors  of  the  Medical  School,  with 
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their  assistants,  have  entire  charge  of  its  professional  services.  The  building  is  so  arranged 
that  each  department  has  rooms  for  practical  instruction  in  small  sections.  All  modern 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  available,  so  that  the  students  may  learn 
thoroughly  the  use  of  all  methods  in  each  of  the  special  departments  of  medicine. 

Babies  Hospital  provides  for  general  medical  and  surgical  care  of  infants  and  children 
up  to  and  including  twelve  years  of  age.  One  floor  of  the  hospital  is  devoted  to  the  care 
of  private  and  semiprivate  patients.  Three  floors  are  equipped  vi^ith  laboratories.  Both  in- 
door and  outdoor  playrooms  are  provided  for  convalescent  children.  The  surgical  floor, 
with  complete  operating  equipment,  affords  accommodation  for  thirty-one  padents.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  163  beds.  Laboratories  are  operated  for  the  routine  and  re- 
search work  of  the  hospital  in  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry.  An  X-ray  and 
fluoroscopic  department  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  hospital  radiologist.  In 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  an  outpatient  department  is  maintained  by  the  visiting  and  intern  staff 
of  the  hospital,  together  with  dispensary  physicians.  In  addition  to  the  general  medical 
and  surgical  clinics,  there  are  special  clinics  for  the  care  of  premature  infants  and  for 
patients  suffering  from  heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  other  diseases. 

Neurological  Institute,  one  of  the  first  nongovernmental  hospitals  in  this  country  for 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  was  founded  in  1909.  The  original  building  at  149  East 
67th  Street  was  occupied  until  March,  1929,  when  the  Institute  was  moved  to  the  Medical 
Center.  Since  1938  the  Neurological  Institute  has  been  more  closely  integrated  with  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  other  units  of  the  Medical  Center,  which  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  broad  basic  program  of  teaching  and  research  in  neurology  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  major  departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  the  affiliation  units  of  the  Medical  Center.  The  present  hospital  has  123  ward  beds  and 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  surgical  con- 
ditions of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Facilities  are  provided  for  bedside  teaching  in  the 
wards  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

New  Yor\  State  Psychiatric  Institute  is  a  two-hundred  bed  hospital  built  and  maintained 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  with  provisions  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  all  types  of 
psychiatric  disorders.  There  are  special  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  children  presenting 
behavior  and  personality  problems.  Connected  with  the  hospital  is  an  active  outpatient 
department  providing  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  in  psychiatric  problems  both  of 
adults  and  children.  The  hospital  maintains  special  clinical  and  research  laboratories  and 
an  extensive  psychiatric  library.  The  members  of  the  hospital  staff  have  teaching  appoint- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  instruction  of  the 
medical  students. 

New  Yor\  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  founded  in  1868,  was  consolidated  with' the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1945.  Its  facilities  are  used  exclusively  in 
the  treatment  of  orthopedic  conditions  and  in  the  teaching  of  orthopedics. 

Francis  Delafield  Hospital  is  a  300-bed  hospital  for  the  treatment  and  study  of  cancer, 
built  and  maintained  by  the  city  of  New  York.  A  program  of  research  and  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  malignant"  diseases  is  conducted  in  that  hospital 
under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  the  city  of  New  York  whereby  Columbia  Univer- 
sity nominates  the  entire  professional  stafJ.  The  hospital  is  equipped  with  three  floors  of 
laboratories  for  research  and  has  a  modern  outpatient  department  and  up-to-date  facilities 
for  all  methods  of  study  and  treatment  of  cqncer. 

For  furdier  information  concerning  Columbia  University  and  the  Medical  Center  con- 
sult the  announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Suregons. 
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SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Denial  and  Oral  Surgery,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine  interested  in  research  and  practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After 
the  student  has  completed  the  required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture, 
clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 


GUGGENHEIM  DENTAL  CLINIC 

The  Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  is  an  institution  founded  by  Murry  and  Leonic  Gug- 
genheim to  give  free  dental  service  to  needy  children,  to  promote  professional  dental  edu- 
cation, and  to  advance  the  understanding  of  dental  problems.  The  clinic  has  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  gives  dental  service  to  some  ten  thousand  children  annually.  Its 
facilides  are  available  to  demonstrate  administrative,  clinical,  and  health  educadon  tech- 
niques. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

Bellevue  Hospital  Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  Diseases 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  Woman's  Hospital 


WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1950,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  is  297,351.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  dentistry,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  pro- 
gram is  in  progress,  and  public  health  nurses  representing  both  oflEcial  and  voluntary 
agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and  complete  facility. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New  York 
Cit)f  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making  its  vast  pub- 
lic healtii  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign  countries  and 
by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  amount  of  diversity  of  services  is 
such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 
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STATE  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making 
its  facilities  available  for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments, 
such  as  those  of  Nassau  and  Westchester  counties  and  tiie  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York. 
Particular  use  has  been  made  for  student  observation  of  the  health  departments  of  Hartford 
and  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Central,  Metro- 
politan, and  Southern  Health  Districts  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Health  Department.  This 
extra-metropolitan  type  of  experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in 
the  future  work  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of 
specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban 
environments. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this  museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  students  advanced  in  the  subject  of  medical  entomology. 


TROPICAL  DISEASE  CLINIC  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  LABORATORY  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

This  is  an  active  and  expanding  service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  It 
occupies  quarters  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Health  Center  building  in  which  the  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is  located.  A  continuing  supply  of  fresh 
laboratory  specimens  is  available  from  this  service  for  graduate  students,  and  from  it  come 
cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  A  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  staff  of  this  clinic  and  that  of  the  School  is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teach- 
ing, and  service. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  building. 
It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  smdents,  and  it 
aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique  bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  books 
and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  shdes  on  the  history 
of  medicine.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A  professional 
library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the  schools  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  PubUc  Health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  more  than  two  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine.  The 
main  collection  is  housed  in  Butier  Library  while  special  and  departmental  collections  are 
located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  They  include  collections  on  biology, 
chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  pubUc 
health  and  supplement  the  special  collections  available  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

Leaflets  describing  the  collections  and  services  of  the  University  Libraries  are  available 
in  any  of  the  library  reading  rooms.  The  Medical  Library  and  all  other  libraries  post 
their  hours  of  opening. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  University  was  (\)uiKlc(.i  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912  the  ude  was  changed 
10  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  insdtution  in  the 
North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The  first 
individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel 
Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respectively.  Instruction  in  medicine  was 
given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  that  time  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  September, 
1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public 
Health  Practice  and  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School" 
of  Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945,  and  on  July  i,  1955,  the  designation  "School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective.  This  School  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epide- 
miology, occupational  medicine,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science,  tropical 
diseases,  administrative  medicine,  hospital  administration,  public  health  education,  and 
other  fields  related  to  public  health. 


CAMPUS  PRIVILEGES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  facilities  of  the  University  campus,  including  access  to  the  University 
libraries,  gymnasium.  Placement  Bureau,  and  other  activities. 
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ATHLETIC  FACILITffiS 

A  service  charge  of  $3.00  per  session  for  locker  priviliges  is  charged  each  student  using 
the  facilities  of  the  University  gymnasium  without  formal  registration  in  physical  education 
courses.  Locker  privileges  include  a  towel,  complete  uniform  (except  shoes),  and  laundry 
service. 

Barnard  College  offers  to  women  graduate  students  and  women  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  (except  Teachers  College)  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  program  provides  class  instruction  in  the  four  groups  of  activities,  namely  rhythmics, 
team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports,  and  swimming  and  correctives.  Sections  are  open, 
provided  the  registration  is  not  already  filled  by  Barnard  undergraduates.  For  this  reason, 
students  are  advised  to  withhold  application  for  admission  until  the  Barnard  students 
have  completed  registration. 

The  swimming  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swimming  at  stated  hours.  It  is  supervised 
by  mature,  well-trained,  and  qualified  instructors.  Organized  instruction  given  to  those 
who  want  it. 

Students  are  advised  that  there  are  two  separate  sessions  within  each  session.  Registra- 
tion occurs  at  four  different  times  during  the  year.  The  approximate  dates  are  September 
26,  November  i,  February  4,  and  March  27. 

Students  should  follow  this  procedure  for  registration:  (i)  consult  the  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities posted  on  the  Physical  Education  Bulletin  Board  in  Barnard  Hall;  (2)  secure  a 
certificate  of  health  from  the  University  Medical  Office;  (3)  register  at  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  209  Barnard  Hall.  (Bring  bursar's  receipt  for  proper 
identification.) 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Student  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  medical 
examination. 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other  stu- 
dent supplies.  Substantial  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers  and 
publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  Saturdays, 
8:45  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M.  . 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

All  students  registered  within  the  University,  regularly  pursuing  their  courses  of  study, 
are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  residence  halls.  The  University  desires  its  students 
to  live  whenever  possible  in  the  residence  halls,  which  are  a  part  of  its  educational  de- 
velopment and  life.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  on  the  session  basis.  Fees  may  be  paid  on 
a  session,  monthly,  or,  in  case  of  need,  weekly  basis. 
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Bard  Hall 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  additional  stories  in  the  north  wing, 
and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  single 
rooms,  suites  widi  bath,  and  apartments;  and  its  facilities  include  large  lounging  rooms, 
dining  room,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  swimming  pool. 

These  are  rooms  on  the  Hrst,  second,  and  third  stories  in  the  north  wing  arranged  to 
accommodate  women  students,  and  there  is  also  an  apartment  on  each  of  the  floors.  Rates 
for  accommodations  range  from  $408  to  $476  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four  weeks. 
All  rates  are  subject  to  revision  if  costs  change. 

Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be  furnished 
on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  ofiBce,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Other  Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  on  the  Morningside  Heights  campus,  or  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  it,  residence  halls  for  men  and  for  women,  information  about  which  may  be  ob- 
tained (for  men)  from  the  Residence  Halls  Ofi&ce,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West 
1 1 6th  Street,  New  York  27.  The  advance  reservation  deposit  is  payable  upon  receipt  of 
room  assignment.  Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  Columbia  University. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  live  outside  the  University  may  obtain  lists  of  inspected 
rooms  and  apartments  at  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  Livingston  Hall. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates,  available  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 

International  House,  while  not  a  University  residence  hall,  is  primarily  a  residence  for 
students  at  Columbia  University  and  other  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  City. 
It  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  mformation  write 
direcdy  to  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff,  with 
offices  located  in  University  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  educational 
benefits  available  under  the  law. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loan  funds  are  provided  in  a  limited  amount  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  it  is 
the  general  policy  to  grant  loans  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  session  of  residence  at  the  University.  Application  is  made  on  a  blank  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  310  University  Hall,  ii6th  St.  and  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.Y.  Applications  for  loans  in  the  winter  session  should  be  filed 
by  September  15,  for  the  spring  session,  by  January  15. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  session  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  registered  in  any  other  school 
or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  institution,  without  the  specific 
authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  college  of  the  University  in  which 
he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  completed 
his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  a  part  of  registra- 
tion, no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid.  No  student  is  per- 
mitted to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially  registered,  nor  may 
any  student  register  after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the 
proper  dean  or  director. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment.  Any 
student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements  should 
apply  to  the  proper  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by  him  of 
academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of  any 
certificate  are  stricdy  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is  free 
to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he  deems 
proper  and,  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and 
the  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


WITHDRAWAL 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing, and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University;  but 
no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entided  to  a  discharge  without  the 
assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean  or  director. 
Students  withdrawing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing  at  once. 

The  dean  or  director  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  student  in 
good  standing. 

GRADUATION 

All  recipients  of  degrees  awarded  during  the  academic  year  are  expected  to  attend  the 
Commencement  exercises  in  June  unless  excused.  Diplomas  are  issued  at  the  times  stated 
in  the  Academic  Calendar;  those  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  however,  are 
issued  at  any  time  during  the  year  upon  completion  of  requirements  by  the  candidate. 

No  degree  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the 
University  courses  of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-rime  work. 
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Director,  Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  As- 
sociation 

MATTHEW  RADOM,  A.M.,  Lecturer;  Domestic  Em- 
ployees' Relations  Advisor,  Standard  Oil  Co. 

PHILIP   J.    RAFLE,    M.D.,    M.P.H.,    Lecturer;   Com- 

.    missioner,    Suffolk   County  Department  of  Health 

JOHN  W.  H.  REHN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  District  Pub- 
lic Works  Office,  Third  Naval  District,  New  York 
City 

CHARLES  G.  ROSWELL,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer; 
•  MacNicol,    Roswell   &   Co.,   New  York   City     ■ 

ANTHONY  J.  J.  ROURKE,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Hos- 
pital Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 


LOUIS    SCHNEIDER.    M.D..    Lecturer;    Tuberculosis 

Clinician,    New   York   City    Department   of   Health 
RALPH  F.  SIKES,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Commissioner  of 

Health.    Yonkers.    New    York 
JOHN    E.    SILSON,    M.D..    M.P.H..    Lecturer 
RAYMOND    P.    SLOAN.    L.H.D..    Lecturer;   Editor. 

The   Modern    Hosfii.il,    New   York   City 
JOSEPH    E.     SNYDER.    M.D..    Lecturer;    Assistant 

Vice-President,    Presbyterian    Hospital,    New    York 

City 


JOHN  G.  STEINLE.  M.S..  LL.D..  Lecturer,  Hospital 
Consultant.    New   York   City 

DALE  K.  TULLER.  Lecturer;  Assistant  Vice-Preii- 
dcnt,    Presbyterian    Hospital,    New   York   City 

SIDNEY  B.  WEINBERG,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Assistant 
Medical  Examiner,  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer,  City  of  New  York 

BENJAMIN  WERNE,   A.B.,   LL.B.,  J.S.D.,  Lecturer 

RANDOLPH  A.  WYMAN,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Medicil 
Superintendent,   BcUevuc  Hospital,   New   York  City 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


VIOLA  W.  BERNARD.  M.D..  Assistant  Clinical 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 

LESTER  R.  CAHN.  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Oral  Pathology 

ROBERT  \V.  CULBERT.  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Associate 
in    Pediatrics 

FRANCES  FRAZIER,  M.P.H..  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  of  Nursing   Education 

LAWRENCE  C.  KOLB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try 

ELEANOR  C.  LAMBERTSEN,  A.M.,  Instructor  and 
Field  Supervisor  in  Nursing  Education 

BARNET  M.  LEVY,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of 
Dentistry 

IRVILLE  'h.  MACKINNON,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry 

HARRY  M.  ROSE,  M.D.,  John  E.  Borne  Professor 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Research 


SOLOMON  N.  ROSENSTEIN,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of 
Dentistry 

THEODORE  ROSENTHAL,  M.D..  Assistant  Clinical 
Professor  of  Dermatology 

WALLACE  S.  SAYRE.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public 
Administration 

MARGARITA  SILVA-SANTIAGO,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor    of  Dermatology 

FRANCES  A.  STOLE,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Dental  Hygiene 

MOTTRAM  P.  TORRE,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Psychi- 
atry 

ARTHUR  C.  TOTTEN,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Den- 
tistry 

JOSEPH  C.  TURNER,  M.D..  Med.Sc.D..  Associate 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

EDWARD  V.  ZEGARELLI.  D.D.S..  M.S..  Associatt 
Professor   of  Dentistry 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

LOUISE  GEROLD,  A.M.,  Administrative  Assistant  EILEEN  H.  DALY.  Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

M.  JANE  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 


ADMINISTRATORS  OF  HOSPITALS  APPROVED  FOR 
HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION  RESIDENCY 


HAROLD  P.  ALDEN,  Administrator,  The  Union 
Hospital   Association,   Dover.   Ohio 

J.  MILO  ANDERSON.  Administrator,  Strong  Memo- 
rial  Hospital,   Rochester.    New   York 

JOHN  H.  BEDDOW.  Director.  Middlesex  General 
Hospital,    New   Brunswick.    New   Jersey 

ELIZABETH  C.  BERRANG.  R.N..  Director,  Hos- 
pital of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pennsylvania 

ALVIN  J.  BINKERT,  A.B..  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager,  Presbyterian  Hospital.  New  York. 
New    York 

PHILIP  D.   BONNET.   M.D. 
chusetts   Memorial    Hospital 

ROBERT  F.  BROWN,  M.D., 
pital,    Seattle,    Washington 

E.  K.  BRUNNER,  M.D.,  Manager.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration   Hospital.    Bronx.    New   York 

GEORGE  H.  BUCK.  Ph.B.,  Director,  Nassau  Hos- 
pital,  Mineola,  New  York 

ROBIN  C.  BUERKI,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Executive  Di- 
rector,  Henry  Ford   Hospital,   Detroit,   Michigan 

CHARLES  E.  BURBRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent, 
Freedmen's   Hospital,   Washington,   D.    C. 

C.  P.  CARDWELL,  JR.,  Director,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  Hospital  Division,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Administrator,  Massa- 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Director.  Doctors  Hos- 


GEORGE  E.  CARTMILL,  M.S..  Director.  Harpei 
Hospital.    Detroit,    Michigan 

J.  W.  CAVERS,  Administrator,  Wesson  Memorial 
Hospital,   Springfield,   Massachusetts 

MARTIN  CHERKASKY.  M.D..  Director,  Montefiore 
Hospital,    New   York,    New   York 

DEAN  A.  CLARK.  M.D..  General  Director.  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,   Boston,  Massachusetts 

JACQUES  COUSIN,  M.S.,  A.M.,  Administrator. 
Oakwood    Hospital,    Dearborn,    Michigan 

GEORGE  A.  W.  CURRIE,  M.D.,  CM.,  M.S.,  Di- 
rector of  Hospitals,  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch,   Galveston,   Texas 

A.  W.  ECKERT,  Director,  Perth  Amboy  General 
Hospital,    Perth    Amboy,    New    Jersey 

MARK  A.  FREEDMAN,  M.D.,  Executive  Director, 
Beth    Israel    Hospital,    New   York,    New   York 

E.  FLORES  GALLARDO,  M.  S.,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Bayamon  District  Hospital,  Bayamon,  Puerto 
Rico 

LLOYD  H.  GASTON,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.,  Executive 
Director,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

KERMIT  H.  GATES,  M.D.,  Director,  Jackson  Me- 
morial Hospital.  Miami,  Florida 


W.  p.  GEIGENMULLER,  Hospital  Superintendent, 
Stanford  University  Hospitals,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia 

HARRY  C.  F.  GIFFORD,  M.S.,  Administrator,  The 
Community  Hospital  at  Glen  Cove,  Glen  Cove, 
New  York 

GEORGE  W.  GRAHAM,  M.D.,  Director,  Ellis  Hos- 
pital, Schenectady,  New  York 

E.  STANLEY  GRANNUM,  M.D.,  Administrator. 
Whittaker  Memorial  Hospital,  Newport  News, 
Virginia 

EDWIN  L.  HARMON,  M.D.,  Director,  Grasslands 
Hospital,    Valhalla,    New   York 

HAROLD  HUTCHINS,  Director,  Pittsfield  General 
Hospital,   Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 

J.  A.  KATZIVE,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  Mai- 
monides  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN,  Administrator,  Princeton 
Hospital,    Princeton,    New   Jersey 

EDWARD  KIRSCH,  M.D.,  CM.,  Executive  Director, 
Lebanon  Hospital,   New  York,   New  York 

WILLIAM  K.  KLEIN,  B.B.A.,  Director,  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

KARL  S.  KLICKA,  M.D.,  Administrator,  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois 

ALEXANDER  W.  KRUGER,  M.D.,  Manager,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

DAVID  LITT ALTER,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  The 
Jewish  Hospital  of  St.   Louis,   Missouri 

M.  F.  McNULTY,  JR.,  Administrator,  University 
Hospital  and  Hillman  Clinics,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama 

ALFRED  E.  MAFFLY,  B.S.,  Administrator,  Herrick 
Memorial    Hospital,    Berkeley,    California 

A.  P.  MERRILL,  M.D.,  M.H.A.,  Superintendent,  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  Bronx, 
New  York 

RUSSELL  A.  NELSON,  M.D.,  Director,  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Hospital,    Baltimore,   Maryland 

JOSEPH  P.  PETERS,  Administrator,  Beekman-Down- 
town  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

HENRY  N.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

JULIEN  PRIVER,  M.D.,  Director,  Sinai  Hospital, 
Detroit,    Michigan 

WARREN  G.  RAINIER,  Director,  Mountainside 
Hospital,   Montclair,  New  Jersey 


A.    ROSENBERG,    Executive    Director,    Hospital    for 

Joint    Diseases,    New    York,    New   York 
DONALD     M.     ROSENBERGER,     A.B.,     Director, 

Maine   General   Hospital,   Portland,   Maine 
JACK    RUTHBERG,     M.D.,     Administrator,     Albert 

Einstein  Medical  Center,  Northern  Division,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania 
FRANK    P.     SAUER,     A.B.,    Director,     Muhlenberg 

Hospital,    Plainfield,    New   Jersey 
LOUIS  SCHENKWEILER,  Administrator,  Lenox  Hill 

Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 
HARVEY     SCHOENFELD,     Director,     Nathan     and 

Miriam  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 

Jersey 
JAIME    SERRA-CHAVARRY,    M.D.,    Manager,    San 

Patricio    Hospital    (Veterans    Administration),    San 

Juan,   Puerto   Rico 
ROBERT  P.  SIMMONS,  Director,  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal,   New  Bedford,    Massachusetts 
NATHAN    SMITH,    M.D.,    Medical    Superintendent, 

Morrisania   City   Hospital,    New   York,    New   York 
R.  ASHTON  SMITH,  M.S.,  Administrator,  Lawrence 

General    Hospital,    Lawrence,    Massachusetts 
MARTIN    R.     STEINBERG,    M.D.,    Director,     Mt. 

Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 
CHARLES     C.     STEWART,     M.S.,     Administrator, 

Mercer   Hospital,    Trenton,    New   Jersey 
VERNON     C.     STUTZMAN,     M.S.,     Administrator, 

Methodist  Hospital,   Brooklyn,   New  York 
HOWARD     R.     TAYLOR,     M.S.,     Director,      The 

Niagara   Falls    Memorial    Hospital,    Niagara   Falls, 

New    York 
PETER   B.    TERENZIO,    LL.B.,    M.H.A.,    Executive 

Vice-President,     Roosevelt     Hospital,     New     York, 

New  York 
J.  GILBERT  TURNER,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Superintendent, 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
SISTER  MARY  WILLIAM,  Administrator,  St.  Joseph 

Mercy  Hospital,  Pontiac,  Michigan 
JOHN     L.     WILSON,     M.D.,     Medical     Officer     in 

Charge,     U.S.     Public     Health     Service     Hospital, 

Stapleton,    Staten    Island,    New   York 
LUCIUS    R.    WILSON,    M.D.,    Director,    Episcopal 

Hospital,     Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania 
GEORGE  R.  WREN,  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.B.,  Director, 

Aultman   Hospital,   Canton,    Ohio 


POLICY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

IN  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


GEORGE  BUGBEE,  Chairman;  President,  Health  In- 
formation Foundation,  New  York,  New  York 

J.  MILO  ANDERSON,  Administrator,  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Rochester,   New  York 

SISTER  LORETTA  BERNARD,   S.C,  Administrator, 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

ENDRE    K.    BRUNNER,    M.D.,    Manager,    Veterans 
Administration   Hospital,   New  York,   New  York 

GEORGE  DANA,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Binghapa 
Associates  Fund,  Boston,  Massachusetts  -  .    • 

FREDERICK  H.  GIBBS,  Col.,  MSC  USA,  Director,- 
Interagency  Institutes  for  Federal  Hospital  Adminis-  . 
trators 

R.  O.  D.  HOPKINS,  Executive  Director,  United' 
Hospital  Fund,  New  York,  New  York 


J.  HAROLD  JOHNSTON,  Executive  Director,  New 
Jersey  Hospital  Association 

VERNE  KALLEJIAN,  Ph.D.,  Chief  of  Educational 
Activities,  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOHN    W.    KAUFFMAN,    Administrator,    Princeton 

■    Hospital,   Princeton,   New  Jersey 

BASIL  C.  McLEAN,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Hos- 
pitals, New  York,   New  York 

CHARLES  S.  PAXSON,  JR.,  Administrator,  Delaware 
County  Hospital,   Drexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania 

HENRY  N.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,  Society  of  the 

.    New  York  Hospital,  New  York,   New  York  . 

OLIVER  G.  PRATT,  Executive  Director,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


LESTER     E.     RICHWAGEN.     Administrator.     Mary        ANTHONY   J.   J.    ROURKE,    M.D..   New   Rochclle, 


Fletcher  Hospital.   Burlington,   Vermont 
DONALD      M.      ROSENBERGER.      Superintendent. 

Maine    Medical    Center.    Portland,    Maine 
CHARLES    G.    ROSWELL.    MacNicol,    Roswell    and 

Company,   New  York.   New  York 


New   York 

RT.  REV.MSGR.J.  B.  TOOMEY,  Director,  Diocesan 
Charities  and  Welfare,  Syracuse,  New  York 


CURRICULUM  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PROGRAM  IN  PSYCHIATRIC  ADMINISTRATION 


PAUL  H.  HOCH,  M.D.,  Chairman;  Commissioner  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  (Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Columbia 
ITniversity.  on  leave) 

LAWRENCE  C.  KOLB,  M.D.,  Vice  Chairman;  Pro- 
fessor  of   Psychiatry 

E.  DWIGHT  BARNETT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Admin- 
istrative  Medicine 

HENRY  BRILL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  New 
York 

ROBERT  C.  HUNT.  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry,  Albany  Medical  College,  Al- 
bany, New  York 


PAUL  V.  LEMKAU,  M.D.,  Director,  Community 
Health  Services,  New  York  City  Community  Mental 
Health  Board 

FRANCIS  J.  O'NEILL,  M.D.,  Senior  Director,  Cen- 
tral Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 

WILLIAM  B.  TERHUNE,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Committee  on  Accreditation  of 
Mental  Hospital  Administrators,  American  Psychia- 
tric Association 

HARVEY  J.  TOMPKINS.  M.D.,  Director,  Psychiatric 
Division,   St.   Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

RAY  E.  TRUSSELL,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine;  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative 
Medicine 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
WHICH  REGULARLY  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
United  Nations 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Health 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
Pennsylvania,  Commonwealth  of.  Department  of 

Health 
Puerto  Rico,  Commonwealth  of.  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands,  Department  of  Health,  St.  Thomas 

Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 

Nassau  County  Health  Department 

Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 

Rockland  County  Public  Health  Committee  Nursing 

Service 
Suffolk  County  Health  Department 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Department  of  Health 

Hackensack  Water  Company 

Hartford  Health  Department 

Long  Beach,  City  of.  Department  of  Public  Works 

New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Philadelphia  City  Health  Department 

Yonkers  City  Health  Department 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  AGENCIES 
American  Public  Health  Association 
Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Inc. 
Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 
Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and    Disabled 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
New  York,  County  of.  Medical  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 

Association  Health  Center 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 

HOSPITALS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital,  Moengo, 

Surinam 
Beekman-Downtown  Hospital 
Englewood  Hospital 
Grasslands  Hospital 

Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  New  Jersey 
Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberia 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
Montefiore  Hospital 
New  York  Infirmary 

New  York,  State  University  of.  College  of  Medicine 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Princeton  Hospital 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of  Medicine 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson,  New  Y'ork 
Roosevelt  Hospital 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  PubUc  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is  under  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Columbia  University  and  shares  in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  utilize  the  unusually  large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hos- 
pital, medical  care,  and  prepayment  facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  Collectively,  these  resources  and  afBliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  to 
graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies;  in  the  clinical 
and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  school  health  work,  pubUc 
health  education,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operation  of  water  and 
sewerage  plants,  industrial  hygiene  and  medicine,  vital  statistics,  hospital  administration, 
medical  care  organization,  and  prepayment  plans;  and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teach- 
ing purposes  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  relation  to  parasitology,  tropical  diseases, 
and  medical  entomology. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  are  to  offer 
a  complete  curriculum  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  administrative  medicine,  preventive 
medicine,  and  public  health  in  their  several  aspects,  and  to  provide  leadership  and  guid- 
ance for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  public  health  science 
which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases  and  the  individual  and  social  aspects  of  pubUc 
health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital  organization  and  medical  care.  It  extends  to  the  lay 
public  tlirough  existing  channels  of  popular  education  the  benefits  of  reliable  information 
in  the  protection  and  development  of  human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as 
specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making  avail- 
able to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  description. 
While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of  medical 
care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel, 
and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate community-wide  health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of  ade- 
quate laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  unitg^^;  the  recognition  of  accessary  speciali- 
zation and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specialists  into  various  forms  of  group 
practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance  for  medical  and 
hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state,  and 
voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  nec- 
essary training  of  competent  personnel  in  dl  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs.  ' 


Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  majc^r  fields: 

1.  Hospital  Administration  (of  general  and  special  facilities,  such  as  mental 

hospitals  and  clinics) 

2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Pul)Iic  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

5.  Medical  School  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  makes  possible  a  compre- 
hensive appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical-care 
plans,  and  industrial  medicine  and  public  health  administration.  The  program  will  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of  com- 
munity-wide programs  of  hospital,  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other  health  services. 
The  School  affords  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the 
training  of  administraUve  personnel  prepared  to  assume  major  responsibilities. 

CURRICULA 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science 
in  limited  fields  basic  to  public  health,  hospital  administration,  and  administrative  medi- 
cine. For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  offered  by  the 
University  under  the  guidance  of  a  department  representing  a  science  related  to  public 
health  or  under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  see  the  bulletin  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties. 

Students  in  all  curricula  will  participate  in  an  orientation  program  of  approximately 
ten  days'  length  starting  on  the  day  after  registration  in  September.  This  program  is 
designed  to  provide  all  newly  entering  students  with  an  orientation  to  the  community, 
the  Medical  Center  and  the  School.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  rapid  survey  of  the  nature 
of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them.  This  pro- 
gram is  also  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with 
which  he  will  be  concerned  throughout  the  rest  of  the  academic  year. 

The  School  does  not  offer  evening  classes  and  does  not  have  a  summer  session. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  public  health  within  their  broad  community  application,  or  in  more  spe- 
cialized areas  such  as  tropical  medicine,  health  education,  sanitary  science,  occupational 
medicine,  and  other  specialties  in  the  field  of  public  health.  It  is  presupposed  that  candi- 
dates will  have  had  a  satisfactory  academic  education  and  will  previously  have  become 
qualified  in  some  professional  capacity  basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship,  an  opportunity  to  attain  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  particular  aspect  of  public  health.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to  this  de- 


gree  is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  in  the  investigative  metliod  than  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  Master  of  PubUc  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accom- 
plishment of  candidates  for  this  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that 
persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching, 
research,  or  advanced  administrative  positions. 

Master  of  Science 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  curricula 
with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  administrative  medicine,  biostatistics, 
hospital  administration,  or  parasitology. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities  and 
afiSliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertaining 
directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instruction  in 
its  several  ancillary  fields,  including  public  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of  study 
is  of  approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  thirty- 
two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  resi- 
dency. In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with  the  hospital  experi- 
ence, four  months  (September  through  January)  are  spent  in  academic  residence, 
followed  by  a  twelve  months'  hospital  residency,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  final 
four  months  of  academic  study  (February  through  May).  The  school  guides  the  student 
but  does  not  assume  responsibilitj'  for  finding  a  satisfactory  residency. 

The  curriculum  for  the  degree  in  administrative  medicine  is  developed  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  for  each  student  depending  upon  his  academic  background,  professional  experi- 
ence, and  special  interests.  Certain  courses  listed  under  hospital  administration  and  in 
the  several  fields  of  public  health  are  basic  to  all  health  administration  and  will  usually 
be  required  of  the  candidate  for  Master  of  Science  in  administrative  medicine.  The 
arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and  administrative  residency  is  similar  to 
that  in  hospital  administration. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Admin- 
istrative Medicine.  The  requirements  for  and  the  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  and 
the  student  is  certified  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  only  with  the  approval  of  that 
committee.  A  curriculum  is  available  for  graduate  work  in  parasitology  with  emphasis 
on  medical  and  public  health  aspects.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  .from  the 
Executive  Officer  and  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties. 


CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  postgraduate  program  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  -of  public  health 
administration  and  hospital  administration. 

The  public  health  administration  aspect  of  the  program  serves  public  health  personnel 
in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 

The  hospital  administration  program  isto'serve  the  states  included  in  New  England 
and  Middle  Adantic  Hospital  Assemblies.  Two  programs  are  to  be  offered,  one  for  hos- 


pital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital  organization  and  inanagL-mcnt,  the 
other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 
No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these  studies. 

ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1957-1958  begins  Wednesday,  September  18,  1957.  Candidates  for 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Public  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Executive  Officer  of  the  School. 

Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission  is  based  on  the  grounds  of  character  and  health 
as  well  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  academic  requirements. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquired  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to 
public  health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  ap- 
proved medical,  dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  entomologists,  graduate  nurses,  health  educators,  and  sanitarians 
who  possess  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  have 
had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise  of 
leadership  in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  satisfactory  gradu- 
ate work  is  required. 

Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  likewise  consid- 
ered in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  essential  as  specific  educational  requirements. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University,  must 
have  attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  previ- 
ously have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive  of  the 
time  spent  in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  quaUfications  Hsted  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be 
approved  by  the  professor  under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued. 

Master  of  Science 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  ap- 
proved by  Columbia  University.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation.  Applicants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics 
or  parasitology  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics,  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields  may  be  considered  for  the 
degree  in  administrative  medicine  or  hospital  administration.  Evidence  of  personal 
capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  these  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year  of  residence 
will  be  given  for  previous  experience  or  instruction. 


special  Students 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  cate- 
gory. His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon 
reapplication  to  the  Executive  Officer.  He  will  receive  not  more  than  ten  points  of  credit 
towards  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Master  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  the  basic  subjects  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  sanitary 
science,  occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases,  public 
health  dentistry,  and  public  health  education.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and  clinical 
subjects  and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  outlining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  the  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his  course,  the  course  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  speciaHzation  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  administration,  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  occupational  medicine,  public  health  education,  public  health  practice,  and 
sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  sufficient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  constitute  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  study,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  student  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health,  such  as  tropical  medi- 
cine, may  concentrate  their  electives  in  that  field.  If  tropical  medicine  is  elected,  clinical 
instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  described  in  the  curriculum  and 
will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine,  ophthalmology,  pediatrics, 
etc.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  such  a  curriculum  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a 
proficiency  in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unsually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Courses  for  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  .of  Public  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the  various  candidates. 

Master  of  Science 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses' and  in  addition  must' complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candi- 


dates  majoring  in  biostatistics  or  parasitology  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  in  the 
relevant  basic  sciences. 

All  courses  listed  under  "Hospital  Administration"  arc  required  of  those  students 
majoring  in  hospital  administration.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  student  may  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  an  elccdve  for  a  required  course. 

The  curriculum  in  parasitology  is  spread  over  two  academic  years  to  permit  students 
to  take  required  courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology 
in  the  medical  school. 

Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  with  the  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addidon,  candidates  in  the  fields  of  hospital  administra- 
tion and  administrative  medicine  must  spend  twelve  months  as  administradve  residents 
under  supervision  in  an  approved  hospital  or  other  suitable  medical  care  agency. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  established  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addidon,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Residence  requirements  are  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  are  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administradve  Medicine  for  thesis  research. 


REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  register  personally  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the  beginning 
of  each  winter  or  spring  session.  Registration  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic  Calendar 
at  the  beginning  of  this  announcement.  Program  adjustments  may,  however,  be  made 
before  the  opening  of  each  quarter. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees  and  the  University  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full- 
time  students,  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  students. 
The  student  health  service  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time  students  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Columbia  University  and 
presented  in  person  to  the  Office  of  the  Bursar. 

No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registration.  Payment  of  fees  after  the  last  day  of  regis- 
tration (see  the  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically  the  statutory  charge  of  $3.00. 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Trustees: 

For  full-time  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  Master 
of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  a  special  field: 

University  fee,  per  session  ■                                      $  24.00 

Tuition  fee,  per  session  450.00 

One-year  administrative  residency: 

University  fee  12.00 

Tuition  fee  240.00 


Student  health  service  fee,  payable  by  all  full-time  students  at  beginning 
of  school  year.  This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  (unless 
the  individual  already  has  hospital  insurance)  and  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  student  health  service.  25.00 

For  part-time  study: 

University  fee  for  students  enrolled  for: 

Up  to  four  points,  inclusive  6.00 

Over  four  points  to  eight  points,  inclusive  12.00 

Over  eight  points  but  under  twelve  points  18.00 

Twelve  points  or  more  24.00 
With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

University  fee  and  tuidon  fee  be  less  than  50.00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research  50.00 

Tuition  fee  for  all  courses,  per  point,  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed                  30.00 


Application  fees 
For  each  deficiency  or  special  examination  10.00 

For  renewal  of  apphcation  for  a  degree  (see  below)  i.oo 

Late  fees 
For  late  registration 

For  late  application  for  a  deficiency  or  special  examination  5.00 

For  late  application,  or  renewal  of  apphcation,  for  a  degree  5.00 

Rebates 

The  University  fee,  the  student  health  service  fee,  application  fees,  and  late  fees  are 
not  subject  to  rebate.  After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  course,  as 
announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition  fee  will  be  returned  for  any  course 
which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made 
only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  University,  when  a  partial  return  of  fees 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  upon  which  the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student. 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree.  An  application  for  a  degree,  other  than  the  sev- 
eral doctoral  degrees,  terminates  at  the  next  regular  time  for  the  issuance  of  diplomas 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  fihng,  but  it  may  be  renewed  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  each  time  that 
a  candidate  chooses  to  come  up  for  consideration. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for  field 
trips  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  arc  set  forth  IkIcuv  ilic  courses  offcrctl  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
While  some  of  the  courses  arc  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  the  instruction  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divideil  into  four  (|uarters,  each  of  a[)pr(jximately  eiglil  weeks' 
duration.  The  schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  i8,  1957,  to  November  23,  1957 

Second  Quarter:  November  25,  1957,  to  February  i,  1958 

Third  Quarter:  February  3,  1958,  to  March  29,  1958 

Fourth  Quarter:  March  31,  1958,  to  May  29,  1958 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  limited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instrucdon  or  to 
change  the  instructors  as  may  be  necessary. 

INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administradve  Medicine  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  a  program  of  broad  scope  by  electing  relevant  courses  offered  in  any 
part  of  the  University.  The  various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  and  divisions  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administradve 
Medicine  are  also  brought  together  into  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  200 — Public  health  survey,  i  pt.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 

One  t\vo-hour  lecture  and  discussion  period  per  week,  and  two  full-day  field  trips 
during  the  quarter,  first  quarter. 

Designed  to  orient  the  student  of  hospital  administration  in  public  health  practice  and  health  edu- 
cation. Attention  is  given  to  the  hospital  as  a  social  institution  and  as  a  focus  for  health  teaching. 
Techniques  and   methods   for  creating  health  education   programs   are  discussed. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Education  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  205 — Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  laboratory.  3  pts.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  laboratory. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  consideration  of  cultural  and  immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria, 
rickettsia,  and  viruses  which  determine  their  relationship  to  the  host  and  serve  to  identify  them.  Study 
and  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  sanitary  bacteriology  as  they  are  related  to  the  epidemiology  of 
water-,  milk-,  and  food-borne  disease.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  the  helminth 
and  protozoan  parasites  of  public  health  importance.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical 
Disease  Diagnostic  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
a  wide  range  of  material  is  available  for  study. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 

Public  Health  206  I,  11 — Community  health  activities.  4  pts. 

One  one-hour  session,  one  two-hour  session,  and  one  full-day  field  trip  per  week, 

first  and  second  quarters. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  seeking  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  and  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine.  It  provides,  through  a  series  of  orientation  sessions, 
field  trips,  and  seminars,  opportunities  to  examine  and  discuss  ongoing  community  health  activities  in 
a  wide  variety  of  fields.  Visits  are  made  to  experimental  programs  in  rural  medical  care;  to  industrial 
medical   care   programs;    home   care   programs;    air  pollution   projects;    poison   control   centers;   the   New 
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York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  a  county  medical  society  headquarters;  various  environmental  control 
plants  and  programs  in  the  field  of  sanitary  science;  the  annual  meeting  of  a  major  national  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  health;  the  United  Nations;  rehabilitation  institutes;  state,  local,  and  national 
voluntary  health  agencies;  group  practice  clinics;  union  health  centers;  public  health  research  programs; 
prepayment  plans;  convalescent  and  nursing  homes;  federal  hospital  and  medical  care  programs;  and 
hospital  and  community  councils. 

Public  Health  214 — Community  health  projects.  2  pts. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  provides  students  from  various  professional  fields  with  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
of  working  together  in  examining  a  major  community  health  problem  and  developing  a  program  for  its 
solution.  The  course  is  intended  to  draw  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and  training  before  and 
during  the  current  school  year  and  to  provide  an  intensive  experience  in  working  under  faculty  observa- 
tion with  other  community  resources. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

Courses  offered  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public 
Health   and   Administrative   Medicine. 

Mental  Health 

The  health  officer  is  called  upon  to  participate  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  psychiatric 
and  mental  health  fields  both  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  medical  member  of  his 
community.  The  administrator  is  becoming  aware  of  interpersonal  relations  as  the  core 
of  successful  administration.  All  staff  members  have  an  opportunity  to  make  important 
mental  health  contributions  through  such  acdvides  as  clinic  services,  health  education 
procedures,  and  conferences  with  patients,  and  through  interpersonal  relations  in  their 
own  and  related  agencies. 

Since  every  member  of  the  public  health  team  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  field,  all 
students  need  a  foundation  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personality  development  and 
human  behavior  with  interpretation  of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
interpersonal  relationships.  A  portion  of  Administrative  Medicine  201  is  devoted  to  this 
general  foundation.  Further  interpretation  of  these  concepts  as  related  to  activities  is 
offered  in  Mental  Health  202.  The  application  of  mental  health  principles  in  the  total 
community  health  program  is  incorporated  into  Mental  Health  20^.  Special  studies  and 
field  experience  in  clinical,  administrative,  and  community  aspects  of  this  field  may  be 
arranged  for  qualified  students  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  Public  Health 
Practice  211. 

Mental  Health  202 — Elements  of  mental  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Further  development  of  the  concepts  of  the  analysis  of  administrative  problems  in  terms  of  people  as 
well  as  techniques,  interpersonal  relationships  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  agencies,  rhethods  of 
application  of  principles  to  everyday  problems.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  the 
official  and  the  voluntary  agency  and  of  the  community  in  the  solution  of  the  mental  health  problem. 

Mental  Health  203 — Mental  health  in  the  community,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  description  of  the  various  mental  health  activities 'of  a  community  and  their  interrelationship  with 
other  community  activities. 

Mental  Health  204 — Community  use  of  mental  health  films,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  covering  techniques  of  organizing  and  kading  community  discussions  of  mental  health 
films.  The  mental  health  content  of  each  film  is  discussed  in  detail,  indicating  how  the  various  aspects 
of  the  film  can  be  utilized  to  lead  the  audience  into  a  discussion  of  a  specific  topic. 
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Psychiatric  Adniinistration 

This  program,  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine,  is 
designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  administrative  posLs  in  mental  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  community  mental  health  programs. 

The  curriculum  time  is  divided  between  the  basic  courses  leading  to  a  Master 
of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine,  specialty  courses  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  supervised 
field  observation  in  a  variety  of  ongoing  and  forward  looking  community  and  institu- 
tional programs,  and  projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  candidates.  Special  courses  in  the 
legal  aspects  of  psychiatric  administration;  finance  and  budgeting;  and  the  training  and 
role  of  ancillary  personnel  are  provided. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  public 
health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is  guided 
in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interests.  The  pro- 
gram extends  through  twenty-one  months,  and  an  administradve  residency  designed 
for  advanced  study  in  the  application  of  administrative  techniques  is  required. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 — Fundamentals  of  administration.  4  pts. 
Four  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  course  is  comprised  of  the  following  four  sections: 

Principles  of  administration:  Reviews  the  basic  principles  of  institutional  management  with  particular 
reference  to  the  fields  of  public  health  and  hospital  administration.  Two  hours  per  week,   first  quarter. 

Group  processes:  The  student  body  is  divided  into  small  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing 
group  dyn.imic  techniques,  the  students  move  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding 
their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others  in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and 
in  communication  in  general,   are  identified,   used,   and  refined.   Two  hours  per  week,   first  quarter. 

Introduction  to  human  behavior:  Utilizing  the  same  groups  as  in  group  processes,  the  students  are 
given  additional  training  in  understanding  human  behavior  through  use  of  films  on  human  behavior  and 
seminar  discussions  of  personality  development  in  which  the  experiences  and  feelings  of  the  group  mem- 
bers are  utilized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  seminar.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Personnel  management:  An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modern  organi- 
zation. This  will  include  a  brief  description  of  the  various  functions  performed  by  the  personnel  office 
such  as  employment,  placement,  training,  salary  administration  and  communication  within  the  organi- 
zation. The  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  how  the  personnel  manager  and  his  office  can  help  the  manage- 
ment to  have  efficient  and  satisfied  employees.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Administrative  Medicine  203-204 — Medical  care  seminar,   i   pt.  each  quarter. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary 
prepayment  plans,  commercial  health  insurance,  union-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs. 
group  practice,   and  other  methods  of  providing  medical   care. 

Administrative  Medicine  205 — Seminar  on  persoimel  selection,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  selection  of  public  health  and  hospital  personnel,  including  discussions  on  such  subjects  as  job 
classification,  the  writing  of  job  descriptions,  methods  of  recruitment,  interviewing  job  candidates,  use 
and  evaluation  of  reference  checks,  use  of  special  tests  and  questionnaire. 

Administrative  Medicine  206 — Special  studies  in  psychiatric  services.  4  pts. 

Two  two-hour  seminars  and  one  field  trip  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

This  course  is  organized  for  candidates  participating  in  the  program  in  psychiatric  administration, 
although  it  is  attended  also  by  residents  in  psychiatry  on  an  optional  basis.  The  course  consists  of  field 
trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services  which  acquaint  the  psy- 
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chiatrist  with  the  extent  of  activities  requiring  psychiatric  participation,  guidance,  and  administration. 
Field  trips  are  dealt  with  subsequently  in  seminars.  In  addition,  another  parallel  seminar  series  is  con- 
ducted by  lecturers  in  the  field  of  community  mental  health  work  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  211 — Administrative  medicine  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of 
administrative  medicine.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical-care  programs,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  a  qualified  administrator.  Experience  will  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic 
progress  reports  are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion 
of  the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  i)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then 
returns  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  academic  study. 

Hospital  Administration 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  vi^ith  a  broad  background  in 
administradon,  health  goals  and  methods,  business  procedures,  and  medical  care.  The 
student  is  given  a  foundation  in  the  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and  also  pur- 
sues specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  material  from  the 
fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science, 
and  public  health  education.  The  program  encompasses  one  academic  year  of  study  as 
well  as  a  year  of  administrative  residency  in  an  approved  hospital. 

Hospital  Administration  200 — Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  acquaint  students  in  public  health  with  the  problems  of  hospital  organiza- 
tion and  management  and   community  responsibility. 

Hospital  Administration  201  I,  II — Hospital  organization  and  management.  6  pts. 

Three  two-hour  sessions  and  one  day  per  week  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship 
in  the  different  hospitals  in  our  communit)f,  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration;  the  history  of 
hospitals;  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies;  the  development 
of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  whole  institution  under  departmental  organization.  The  admin- 
istrative departments,  house  and  property  departments,  and  professional  departments  are  discussed  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  professional  and  departmental  function  and  administrative  organization. 
The  responsibility  of  the  hospital  for  education  in  the  several  professional  fields  is  studied.  The  organi- 
zation and  relationships  of  the  medical  staff  to  the  hospital,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  administra- 
tion are  examined  in  detail. 

In  order  to  best  cover  the  general  principles  as  outlined  above,  the  class  will  spend  a  day  a  week  in 
a  permanently  assigned  hospital  in  groups  (not  to  exceed  three  members),  where,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  administrative  staff  of  the  institution,  they  will  be  able  to  observe  intimately  the  subjects  being 
discussed  in  the  didactic  portion  of  this  course.  Following  this  day  in  the  field,  there  is  group  discussion 
on  the  observations  made  during  the  clinical  cle,rkship. 

Hospital  Administration  203 — ^Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Negligence  lia- 
bility for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students,  and  employees,;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  opera- 
tions; loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of  pa-tfents;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern; 
pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  204  III,  IV — Seminar.   8  pts. 
Four  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Actual  case  materials  are  used  as  a  basis  of  group  discussion  on  the  techniques  of  the  administration 
of  hospitals  with  emphasis  on  application  of  principles  by  a  consideration  of  specific  problem  areas. 
The  discussions  are  correlated  with  the  experience'  of  the  administrative  residency. 
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Hospital  Alimiiiistration  205  II,  III — Financial  management  of  hospitals.  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  second  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and 
construction  of  fiiuincial  statcmtnts;  liiscussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial 
transactions;  classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  plan- 
ning of  staff  assignments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  payroll,  and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiv- 
ing of  storage  and  supplies.  Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in 
preparation  of  budgets.   Discussion  of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Prerequisite:   Hospital  AJrninistriition   n./,   or  a   course   of   university   grade   in   basic  accounting. 

Hospital  Administration  206 — Nursing  service  and  nursing  education,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 

Hospital  Administration  207 — Trustees,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees:  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationship  with  the 
administrator.  Actual  situations  are  discussed  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their  successful 
solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208  III,  IV — Hospital  planning  and  construction.  4  pts. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relation- 
ship of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for 
patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use.  It  will  include  long-range  planning  for 
hospital  construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209 — Prepayment  and  hospitals,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit 
prepayment  programs  and  Blue  Cross.   Partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage  are  examined. 

Hospital  Administration  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  qualified  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  211 — Administrative  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  all  phases  of  hospi- 
tal administration.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  an  approved  hospital  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  In  general  it  will  include  experience  in  the  various  hospital  departments  and 
assignment  to  special  projects  which  will  be  developed  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  his 
preceptor.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  hospital's  relations  to  the  community 
and  to  participate  in  related  activities.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a 
faculty  member.  Periodic  progress  reports  are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency 
begins  at  the  completion  of  the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  ist)  and  continues  for  twelve 
months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  academic  study.  A  monthly  seminar  in  hospital  administration  is  conducted 
at  the  School  for  residents  in  the  New  York  area. 

Hospital  Administration  213 — Administration  of  special  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  administrative  problems  and  the  type  of  organization  in  special 
hospitals  and  related  outpatient  services.  It  is  designed  as  an  added  "requirement  for  students  planning 
to  specialize  in  the  field  of  administration  of  institutions   such   as  mental  hospitals. 

Hospital  Administration  214 — Principles  of  accounting,  i  pt. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

This  is  a  course  in  basic  accounting  which  is  required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic 
course   of    university   grade   prior   to    registration    Ln    the   School.    The    course   may   be   elected    by   other 
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students  who  wish  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  accounting  principles  before  taking  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration 205. 

Hospital  Administration  215 — ^The  administrator.  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  series  of  seminars  discussing  the  role  of  the  administrator  of  a  hospital  or  health  institution.  It 
will  cover  the  administrator  and  his  responsibilities  for  community  health  coordination,  working  with 
community  agencies,  and  relationships  with  the  health  professions. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  210  and  211. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

The  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary 
methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The 
laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application 
of  the  various  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  pts.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work. 

Two  half -days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variations; 
methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence 
given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The  laboratory  work, 
which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various 
methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  this  subject. 

Biostatistics  204 — Advanced  statistical  analysis.  4  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  third  quarter. 

In  part  this  course  consists  of  a  further  development  of  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Biostatistics 
202,  such  as  the  analysis  of  measurements,  point  binominal,  and  normal  curve.  It  thus  serves  to  reinforce 
the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  methods  and  to  amplify  the  methods  of  analysis  of  research  data.  In 
addition,  certain  new  topics  are  included,  such  as  the  Poisson  distribution.  Considerable  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  chi-square  technique  and  to  the  measurement  of  correlation  between  variables  in  terms 
of  trends,  least  squares,  and  the  correlation  coefficient. 

Biostatics  205 — Advanced  topics  in  statistics.   4   pts.   Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  largely  concerned  with  some  of  the  small  sample  techniques,  such  as  the  multinominal, 
t-test,  and  analysis  of  variance.  Other  topics  may  be  added  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  special 
interest  of  the  student. 

Biostatistics  206 — Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

One-half  day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conventional  life-table  and  modif:e,d  life-table 
methods  in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  data  ac'njmulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals 
with  chronic  diseases. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations"  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special 
problems  connected  with  statistical  theory.  - 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203 — ^Fundamentals  of  epidemiology.  3  pts.  Lectures,  exercises,  and 
seminars. 

Six  hours  per  week,  first  quarter.  -.     - 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
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method  arc  introduced  and  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  Are  illustrated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  history  of  the  more  common  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control.  Attention  is  given  to  methods 
of  collecting  and  recording  data  for  the  diagnosis  and  solution  of  community  health  problems. 

Epidemiology  204 — Epidemiologic  methods.  3  pts.  Exercises,  seminars  and  lectures. 
Ten  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods. 
^fethods  of  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  interpretation,  and  use  of  epidemiologic  data  are  illustrated. 
Epidemiologic  methods  are  demonstrated  by  means  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study  of  selected  epi- 
demic and  nonepidemic  diseases.  Basic  principles  of  research  design  are  introduced. 

Prerequisite:  Bioslatht'ics  201    and  Epidemiology  303. 

Epidemiology  206 — Fundamentals  of  epidemiology  for  hospital  administrators.  2  pts. 
Lectures,  exercises,  and  seminars. 
Four  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

For  students  with  primary  interest  in  hospital  administration. 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
method  are  introduced  and  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  are  illustrated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  history  of  the  more  common  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control  and  to  problems  of  administrative 
medicine. 

Epidemiology  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigation  or  other  special  epidemiologic 
studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  the  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Public 
Health  205.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be  determined  by  the  individual  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents. Arrangements  will  be  made  for  interested  students  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  Laboratories  in  general,  or  in  specific  divisions,  as  well  as  other  agencies  per- 
forming specific  laboratory  procedures. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition.  2  pts. 
Four  hours  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  deficiency  conditions.  The  epidemiological 
aspects  of  nutrition  are  emphasized  with  discussions  of  factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the 
population,  methods  of  determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent 
advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
qualified  physicians  may  carry  on  supervised  clinical  work  in  the  city  nutrition  clinics,  and  public  health 
nutritionists  may  participate  in  various  aspects  of  the  program. 

Nutrition  203 — Special  work. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Elective  work  adapted  to  the  student's  special  interest  and  qualifications  may  be  arranged.  These  may 
be  along  laboratory  or  clinical  lines  and  field  demonstrations. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

Occupational  Medicine  201 — Introduction  to  occupational  medicine,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 
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A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine  in  industry, 
the  relationships  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  occupational  medicine  in  public  health.  This 
course  will  be  presented  in  seminar  fashion  with  discussions  based  on  assigned  reading  and  on  other 
appropriate  subject  matter. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — The  occupational  diseases,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases.  This  course  includes  consideration  of  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  environment.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  physicians. 

Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  various  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit 
and  pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed 
groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  210 — Special  work  in  occupational  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  special  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Programs  are  developed  for  students  on  an  individual  basis 
and  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys  or  other  relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Public  Health  Education  201 — Principles  of  public  health  education.  2  pts.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  a  fundamental  element  in  the  public 
health  program.  Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and 
scope  of  health  education;  who  and  what  a  health  educator  is;  theory  of  health  education  with  special 
attention  to  learning,  perception,  communication,  culture,  and  community  for  their  significance  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems;  community  organization;  tools  of  health  education;  and  problems  of 
evaluation  and  research. 

PubUc  Health  Education  202  III,  IV — Advanced  health  education  seminar,  i  pt.  per 

quarter. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  seminar  is  designed  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  education.  At- 
tention is  given  to  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  specific  areas  such  as  dental  health  education, 
nutrition  education,  school  health  education,  mental  health  education,  public  relations,  as  well  as  recent 
developments  in  medicine,  social  science,  and  education  that  bear  on  health  education.  Students  will 
prepare  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

Students  who  do  not  have  a  primary  interest  in  health  education  but  who  wish  to  participate  for  one 
quarter  may  register  for  either  quarter  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Public  Health  Education  203  III,  IV — Health  education  workshop.   2  pts.   in  third 
quarters;  i  pt.  in  fourth  quarter.  Seminar  and  field  exercises. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  edu- 
cation to  engage  in  concrete  health  education  projects.  In  accordance  with  the  students'  interests,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  students  to  participate,  under  supervision,  in  the  health  education  activities  of  com- 
munity agencies.  Periodic  seminar-  sessions  are  employed  to  review  and  to  analyze  these  activities. 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

PubKc  Health  Education  204 — Exercises  in  health  education  media  arid  techniques. 

I  pt.  Laboratory  exercises. 

Two  hours  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  us6  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
posters,  exhibits,  news  releases,  radio  programs  a'nd  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such 
materials.  ' 

Public  Health  Education  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  education,   i   pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 


This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  t!ic  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  partic- 
ular phase  of  health  education. 

Public  Health  Education  213 — Surveys,  polls,  and  opinion  sampling,  i  pt.  Seminar. 
Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  public  opinion  polls,  radio 
audience  surveys,  social  surveys,  and  similar  investigations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  interview  and 
questionnaire  methods. 

Public  Health  Education  215  I,  11,  III — Medical  background.  5  pts. 
Two  two-hour  lectures  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonmedical  student  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  human 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  thus  an  insight  into  the  physician's  problems  in  managing  dis- 
ease. Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness  is  stressed.  Methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
illustrative  human  disorders  are  reviewed.  Demonstrations  by  means  of  normal  and  pathological  speci- 
mens, and  motion  pictures. 

Public  Health  Education  218 — Professional  writing,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Requirements  of  writing  in  professional  fields  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  feature 
articles,  news  releases,  reports,  information  bulletins,  house  organs,  and  speeches.  This  course  comprises 
a  series  of  lectures  with  writing  assignments  and  required  reading  to  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
thought  on  paper.  The  material  presented  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the  hospital 
and  public  health  fields  and  to  promote  higher  standards  of  professional  literature. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

PubHc  Health  Practice  is  that  function  in  the  broad  field  of  public  health  which, 
through  the  use  of  administration  as  an  integrative  process,  brings  together  into  a  total 
program  those  elements  of  the  basic  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  related  disciplines 
which  are  of  import  to  the  public  health  worker. 

The  Division  of  Public  Health  Practice  is  responsible  for  developing  this  concept  for 
the  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  public  health  and  indicating  basic  relationships.  In 
addition,  the  division  offers  to  students  who  intend  to  engage  in  the  various  phases  of 
public  health  practice  opportunity  to  gain  further  knowledge  and  experience  suited  to 
their  individual  needs.  Since  the  experience  and  objectives  of  the  students  are  extremely 
varied,  no  one  course  is  considered  appropriate  for  all  degree  candidates. 

The  individual  needs  of  the  student  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  in  guiding  the 
selection  of  courses.  Separate  curricula  also  are  available  to  suit  the  needs  of  physicians, 
whether  as  health  officers  or  administrators  of  specialized  programs,  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  public  health  dentists,  nurses,  educators,  statisticians,  nutrionists,  engineers,  or  sani- 
tarians. 

Public  Health  Practice  201 — Introduction  to  public  health  practice.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
discussions. 

Two  three-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  designed  to  provide  a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  inter- 
relationships of  public  health  programs.  The  field  trips  provided  for  in  Public  Health  206  are  planned 
concurrently  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  observe  community  health  services  prior  to  and  as  preparation 
for  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Pubhc  Health  Practice  202 — Principles  of  pubUc  health  practice.  2  pts.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  laboratory  sessions. 

Two  three-hour  sessions  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Local,  state,  national,  and  international  health  agencies  are  discussed  in  terms  of  objectives  and  func- 
tions. Interrelationships  between  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  societies,  community 
groups,  and  the  various  disciplines  of  the  public  health  team  are  emphasized.  The  legal  and  financial 
bases  for  public  health  programs,  the  organization  of  various  agencies,  and  the  methods  of  attaining 
public  health  objectives  are  outlined. 
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Public  Health  Practice  203 — Problems  in  public  health  practice,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  public  administration  and  public  health  practice  to  actual  situations. 
Participation  requires  a  knowledge  of  administrative  techniques  and  public  health  program  content.  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine  201  and  Public  Health  Practice  202  are  generally  prerequisite. 

Public  Health  Practice  209 — Pubhc  health  practice  seminar,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  advanced  course  open  to  students  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  training. 

Pubhc  Health  Practice  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  for  those  with  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health 
administration. 

Public  Health  Practice  211 — Field  experience  in  pubhc  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  the  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  nearby  communities  io 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  arrangements  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  obtain  broad 
observational  experience  or  more  intensive  supervised  experience  in  limited  fields  of  interest  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

A  basic  orientation  in  maternal  and  child  health  programs  in  public  health  practice  is 
provided  in  the  required  courses  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health  Practice  201 
and  202).  Program  content  is  further  developed  in  Public  Health  Practice  2^2  and  as 
part  of  Public  Health  214.  Provision  is  made  for  qualified  students  to  elect  additional 
work  in  this  field  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  211. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  232 — School  health  services,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
One  half-day  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  class- 
room teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects; 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 

Denial  Public  Health 

The  facilities  in  dental  pubhc  health  include  those  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine,  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  and  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  In  addition,  field  training  can  be  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

A  basic  orientation  in  dental  public  health  for  personnel  without  a  professional  dental 
background  is  provided  in  the  courses  required  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health 
Practice  201  and  202). 

Advanced  training  for  dentists  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice  is  provided. 

Dental  Pubhc  Health  202 — Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health.  Lectures  and 
seminars. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular problems  in  dental  public  health.  In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the  field 
are  invited  to  participate  in  these  seminars.  Coverage  of  the  following  topics  can  be  provided:  dental 
needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent 
or  control  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to 
dental  and  oral  disease;  prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public 
health. 


Dental  Public  Health  210 — Special  studies. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrariRemcnt  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  special  programs  are  arranged  for  those 
seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction  in  recent  developments  in  dental 
science.  Tlie  following  fields  of  dentistry  arc  included: 

Pcdodontics:  current  practice  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  defects  of  children,  includ- 
ing cerebral  palsy  cases. 

Orthodontics:  preventive  orthodontics,  various  systems  of  treatment  of  malocclusion,  and  new  con- 
cepts of  growth  and  development  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

Oral  surgery:   p.irticularly  in  the  correction  of  congenital  oral  deformities. 

Stomatology:  including  oral  roentgenology,  oral  diagnosis,  and  periodontology. 

Oral  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology:  including  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  infection, 
and  tumors  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Dental  Public  Health  211 — Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  supervised  field  experience  in  various  types  of  dental  public  health 
programs.  The  facilities  of  voluntary  and  official  agencies  engaged  in  dental  public  health  in  New  York 
City  and  surrounding  areas  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

The  key  role  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  provision  of  public  liealth  services  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  public  health  practice.  An  oudine  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of  various  agencies  is  incorporated 
into  the  courses  required  for  all  degree  candidates  {Public  Health  Practice  201  and  202). 

For  public  health  nurse  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree,  individual 
plans  will  be  made  for  elective  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  Certain  courses 
offered  at  Teachers  College  may  be  elected  for  credit. 

Public  Health  Nursing  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  work  of  an  obsen'ational,  experimental  or  research  nature  in  public  health  nursing 
will  be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  utilized. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — Principles  of  environmental  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  and  field  trip. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week,  and  one  field  trip,  first  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and 
their  control,  with  special  reference  to  programs  of  sanitation  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
health  services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  officers  with  a  general  perspective  of  sani- 
tary principles,  problems,  and  practices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more  specialized 
subjects  by  the  professional  public  health  engineers,  sanitarians,  and  others  in  any  governmental  or  m- 
dustrial  organization,  under  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  and  supervision  the  programs  of  environmental 
sanitation  are  normally  placed. 

Sanitary  Science  202 — Municipal  and  rural  sanitation;  housing.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  field  trips. 

Four  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  problems  and  practices  of  sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
and  suburban  communities;  improvement  of  shallow  wells  and  springs;  rural  school  sanitation;  pit 
privies,  septic  tanks,  and  disposal  fields;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  land  fill  and  composting;  nuisance 
complaints;  and  special  sanitary  aspects  of  hookworm  disease  control.  A  study  of  the  basic  requirements 
in  housing,  with  consideration  of  economic  and  sociologic  factors.  Housing  as  a  collateral  element  io 
health  and  disease;  standards  as  to  type  of  construction;  water,  sewerage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  space 
requirements;  rural  housing,  housing  projects;  governmental  aid.  For  those  especially  concerned  with 
environmental  health  and  for  the  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Sanitary  Science  203 — Insect  and  rodent  control;  food  and  milk  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  seminars  and  field  trips. 
Four  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 
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This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles,  procedures,  and  practices  involved  in  the 
control  of  insects  and  rodents  of  public  health  importance,  and  to  the  problems  and  practices  involved  in 
the  public  health  supervision  of  milk  and  food  supplies.  The  following  will  be  considered:  principles 
involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  programs  for  the  control  of  Anopheles,  Aedes,  and  Culex  mos- 
quitoes, the  house  fly,  and  other  arthropod  vectors  of  disease  in  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle;  ecology  of 
rodents  and  rodent-ectoparasites  of  disease-transmitting  importance;  rat  identification;  technical  practices 
and  managerial  procedures  in  rat-proofing,  poisoning,  trapping,  and  fumigation;  ectoparasite  control 
measures.  Field  inspections  of  rat-infested  areas  will  be  made,  and  the  collection  of  domestic  rodents  and 
their  parasites  will  be  observed.  The  following  will  be  discussed:  national,  state  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  milk  and  food  sanitation;  veterinary  medicine  and  its  relation  to  the  control  of 
milk-  and  food-borne  infections;  the  selection  and  application  of  laboratory  tests  and  interpretation  of 
results;  food  handlers'   training  programs  and  their  administration. 

Sanitary  Science  210 — Special  studies  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes:  seminars,  research,  collateral  reading,  and  thesis  preparation  in  selected  fields 
of  sanitation;  studies  with  operating  organizations  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  in  one  of  the 
following:  mosquito  control,  water  and  sewage  treatment,  stream  and  harbor  pollution,  milk  and  food 
sanitation,  irrigation,  rural  sanitation,  rat  control,  rabies  control,  housing  and  industrial  sanitation; 
inspection  of  manufacturing  processes  and  related  testing  and  research  facilities  in  the  sanitary  equip- 
ment and  insecticidal  field. 

A  wealth  of  opportunity  exists  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  for  observation  and  research  in  the 
fields  enumerated  above.  Sanitary  practices  of  health  departments  may  be  studied  in  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  situations.  For  engineers,  entomologists,  veterinarians,  and  others  concerned  with  environmental 
health. 


TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually 
large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many  persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come 
to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  mate- 
rial is  available  through  this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship 
with  it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  unusually 
valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The  large  tropic- 
born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce  of  this  city  con- 
tinue to  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work  in 
tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  be  arranged  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

As  part  of  the  course.  Public  Health  20^ — Epidemiology  and  the  microbiologic  labora- 
tory, all  Master  of  Public  Health  candidates  receive  instruction  in  the  parasitic  diseases 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  diseases,  with  emphasis  upon  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203 — Special  studies.    , 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.         -  ' 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  protozoology. 
Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections  are 
available  through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  diagnosis. 
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Tropical  Medicine  204 — Hclminthology.  4  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morpliological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  classification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205 — Protozoology.  2  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 
Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  anthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy  is 
considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the  vectors 
are  emphasized. 

Tropical  Medicine  207 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209 — Identification  of  mosquitoes,  i  pt.  Conferences  and  laboratory. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210 — Seminar,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  research. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  parasitology. 

Tropical  Medicine  212 — Tropical  medicine,  clinical.  10  pts. 
Full-time,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory 
studies  on  patients  w'ith  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epi- 
demiology and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopoli- 
tan diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  213 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics.  2  pts.  Seminars. 

Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems 
that  will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  com- 
munity hospitals,  industrial  villages,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  tropics. 

Tropical  Medicine  214 — Malariology. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in 
man  and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical  and 
laboratory  aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  dis- 
ease. The  control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito 
eradication  and  control  are  studied,  and  there  are  exercises  in  mapping,  surveying,  drainage,  dusting, 
oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  215 — Personal  hygiene  in  the  tropics,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

Two  hours  per  week. 

A  reviewing  of  physiological  effects  of  relatively  high  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and  of 
intense  sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  likely  to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition, 
rest,  recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  insdtutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  i68th  Street  and 
from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane 
Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute 
of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District  Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield 
Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  interested  in  research  and  practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  pubUc  health. 
After  the  student  has  completed  the  required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special 
lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery. 

OTHER  CLINICS  AND  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

Bellevue  Hospital  Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases 

Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  Woman's  Hospital 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER   • 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1950,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  is  297,351.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tuberculosis,  nutri- 
tion, venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene. 
An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and  public  health  nurses  representing 
both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  t-he  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  .practices  of  its  services  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  caoperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and  complete  facility. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  lliroiigh  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New  York 
Cit\'  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making  its  vast 
public  hcakh  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign  countries 
and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  amount  of  diversity  of 
services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Clinic  and  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  which  is  in 
the  same  building  as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens 
available  to  students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  tropical  diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the 
School  is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

STATE  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making 
its  facilities  available  for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments, 
such  as  those  of  Nassau  and  Westchester  counties  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York. 
Particular  use  has  been  made  for  student  observation  of  the  health  departments  of  Hart- 
ford and  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Central, 
Metropolitan,  and  Southern  Health  Districts  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Health  Depart- 
ment. This  extra-metropolitan  type  of  experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students 
who  will  in  the  future  work  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  it  permits  the 
observation  of  specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases, 
in  nonurban  environments. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  Count}'  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities,  espe- 
cially the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies  by  gradu- 
ate students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the  School, 
provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  observe  or  partici- 
pate in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well-staffed  health  depart- 
ment and  the  ofiEcial  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this  museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  advanced  students  in  medical  entomology. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  building. 
It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  students,  and  it 
aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique  bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  two  hundred  and  ten  tliousand  volumes  of  books 
and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides  on  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  More  than  twenty-four  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  A 
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professional  library  staJEF  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  research  workers  in  the 
schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  more  than  two  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine.  The 
main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library  while  special  and  departmental  collections  arc 
located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  They  include  collections  on  biology, 
chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  pub- 
lic health  and  supplement  the  special  collections  available  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

Leaflets  describing  the  collections  and  services  of  the  University  Libraries  are  available 
in  any  of  the  library  reading  rooms.  The  Medical  Library  and  all  other  libraries  post 
their  hours  of  opening. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912  the  title  was  changed 
to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  insdtution  in  the 
North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The  first 
individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel 
Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respecdvely.  Instruction  in  medicine 
was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department. 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  that  time  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Phvsicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Public 
Health  Practice  and  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School" 
of  Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945,  and  on  July  i,  1955,  the  designation  "School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective.  This  School  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  occupational  medicine,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science, 
tropical  diseases,  administrative  medicine,  hospital  administration,  public  health  educa- 
tion, and  other  fields  related  to  public  health. 

CAMPUS  PRIVILEGES    • 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  facilities  of  the  University  campus,  including  access  to  the 
University  libraries,  gymnasium,  Placement  Bureau,  and  other  activities. 
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ATHLETIC  FACILITIES 

A  service  charge  of  $3.00  per  session  for  locker  privileges  is  charged  each  student  using 
the  facilities  of  the  University  gymnasium  without  formal  registration  in  physical  educa- 
tion courses.  Locker  privileges  include  a  towel,  complete  uniform  (except  shoes),  and 
laundry  service. 

Barnard  College  offers  to  women  graduate  students  and  women  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  (except  Teachers  College)  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  program  provides  class  instruction  in  the  four  groups  of  activities,  namely  rhyth- 
mics, team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports,  and  swimming  and  correctives.  Sections 
are  open,  provided  the  registration  is  not  already  filled  by  Barnard  undergraduates.  For 
this  reason,  students  are  advised  to  withhold  application  for  admission  until  the  Barnard 
students  have  completed  registration. 

The  swimming  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swimming  at  stated  hours.  It  is  supervised 
by  mature, 'well- trained,  and  qualified  instructors.  Organized  instruction  given  to  those 
who  want  it. 

Students  are  advised  that  there  are  two  separate  sessions  within  each  session.  Registra- 
tion occurs  at  four  different  times  during  the  year.  The  approximate  dates  are  September 
26,  November  i,  February  4,  and  March  27. 

Students  should  follow  this  procedure  for  registration:  (i)  consult  the  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities posted  on  the  Physical  Education  Bulletin  Board  in  Barnard  Hall;  (2)  secure  a 
certificate  of  health  from  the  University  Medical  Office;  (3)  register  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  209  Barnard  Hall.  (Bring  bursar's  receipt  for  proper 
identification.) 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Student  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  medical 
examination. 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other 
student  supplies.  Substantial  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers 
and  publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  Satur- 
days, 8:45  A.M.  to  1:30  P.M. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

All  students  registered  within  the  University,  regularly  pursuing  their  courses  of  study, 
are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  residence  halls.  The  University  desires  its  students 
to  live  whenever  possible  in  the  residence  halls,  which  are  a  part  of  its  educational 
development  and  life.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  on  the  session  basis.  Fees  may  be 
paid  on  a  session,  monthly,  or,  in  case  of  need,  weekly  basis. 

Bard  Mall 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students 'of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
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cians  and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  additional  stories  in  the 
north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.  It 
contains  single  rooms,  suites  with  bath,  and  apartments;  and  its  facilities  include  large 
lounging  rooms,  dining  room,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and 
swimming  pool. 

These  are  rooms  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  in  the  north  wing  arranged  to 
accommodate  women  students,  and  there  is  also  an  apartment  on  each  of  the  floors. 
Rates  for  accommodations  range  from  $476  to  $578  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four 
weeks.  All  rates  are  subject  to  revision  if  costs  change. 

Room  applicadon  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be  furnished 
on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Other  Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  on  the  Morningside  Heights  campus,  or  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  it,  residence  halls  for  men  and  for  women,  informadon  about  which  may  be 
obtained  (for  men)  from  the  Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West 
Ii6th  Street,  New  York  27.  The  advance  reservadon  deposit  is  payable  upon  receipt  of 
room  assignment.  Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  Columbia  University. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Students  who  wish  to  live  outside  the  University  may  obtain  lists  of  inspected  rooms 
and  apartments  at  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and  guests  of 
members  of  the  University. 

International  House,  while  not  a  University  residence  hall,  is  primarily  a  residence  for 
students  at  Columbia  University  and  other  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  City. 
It  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information  write 
directly  to  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff, 
with  offices  located  in  University  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  educa- 
tional benefits  available  under  the  law. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loan  funds  are  provided  in  a  limited  amount  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  it  is 
the  general  policy  to  grant  loans  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  session  of  residence  at  the  University.  Application  is  made  on  a  blank  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  310  University  Hall,  ii6th  St.  and  Broad- 
way, New  York  27,  N.Y.  Applications  for  loans  in  the  winter  session  should  be  filed 
by  September  i;  for  the  spring  session,  by  January  2. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  session  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  ofScially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  dme  be  registered  in  any  other 
school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  insdtution,  without  the 
specific  authorizadon  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  college  of  the  University  in 
which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  undl  he  has  completed 
his  registradon.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  a  part  of  registra- 
tion, no  student's  registration  is  complete  undl  his  fees  have  been  paid.  No  student  is 
permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially  registered,  nor 
may  any  student  register  after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of 
the  proper  dean  or  director. 

Students  are  held  accountanble  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment.  Any 
student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements  should 
apply  to  the  proper  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by  him 
of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of 
any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is 
free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he 
deems  proper,  and  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each 
faculty  and  the  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 

WITHDRAWAL 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing, and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  but 
no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  without  the 
assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean  or  director. 
Students  withdra\\'ing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing  at  once. 

The  dean  or  director  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  student 
in  good  standing. 

GRADUATION 

All  recipients  of  degrees  awarded  during  the  academic  year  are  expected  to  attend  the 
Commencement  exercises  in  June  unless  excused.  Diplomas  are  issued  at  the  times  stated 
in  the  Academic  Calendar;  those  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  however,  are 
issued  at  any  time  during  the  year  upon  completion  of  requirements  by  the  candidate. 

No  degree  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the 
University  courses  of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time 
work. 
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CONDENSED  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1957-1958 

The  complete  Academic  Calendar  for  the  academic  year  1957- 1958  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  following  calendar  relates  only  to  graduate 
students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine. 

WINTER  SESSION 

September   16     Monday,  and  September  17,  Tuesday.  Registration,  including  payment 

of  fees.  Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must 

pay  a  late  fee. 
September  18     Wednesday.  First  quarter  begins.  Classes  begin. 
November     5     Tuesday.  Election  Day.  Holiday. 

November  18     Monday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  second  quarter. 
November  25     Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 

November  28     Thursday,  through  December  i,  Sunday.  Thanksgiving  holidays. 
December      2     Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  February. 

The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a 

late  fee. 
December   23     Monday,  through  January  5,  1958,  Sunday.  Christmas  holidays. 


January       30 


February 
Februar)' 
February 
March 


3 
12 


March 

24 

March 

31 

April 

4 

May 

29 

May 

30 

June 

I 

June 
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SPRING  SESSION 

Thursday,  and  January  31,  Friday.  Registration,  including  payment  of 

fees. 
Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

Wednesday.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Saturday.  Washington's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June. 

The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a 

late  fee. 
Monday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter. 
Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 
Friday,  through  April  6,  Sunday.  Easter  holidays. 
Thursday.  Fourth  quarter  ends. 
Fridav.  Memorial  Day.  Holiday. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service. 
Tuesday.  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August 


Friday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  de- 
grees to  be  awarded  in  October.  The  privilege  of  later  application 
may  be  granted  on  pavment  of  a  late  fee. 


1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

N.  Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 
SQUIER.UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 


7.  N.  Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

11.  N.  Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

14.  FRANCIS  DEUFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C. 

15.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 
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INFORMATION 

The  School  of  PubUc  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is 
located  on  the  upper  four  floors  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Teaching  and  Health  Center,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Medical 
Center  group,  at  600  West  i68th  Street,  New  York  32,  New 
York.  It  is  easily  reached  by  bus  and  by  both  the  IND  and  IRT 
subways,  and  is  close  to  the  West  Side  Highway. 

OflSce  hours:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays,  and  9  a.m.  to  12  m. 
Saturdays. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  executive 
officer  by  calling  WAdsworth  3-2500,  Extension  597. 
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FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Grayson  Kirk,  I'li.l).,  l.L.D President  of  the  Unirersity 

John  A.  Kroi  r,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.  .    .   Vice-President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

WiLLARi)  C.  Rappleye,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Mcd.Sc.D Vice-President  in  Charge 

of  Medical  Afjairs;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Ray  E.  Trussell,  M.D.,  M.P.H.   .    .     Associate  Dean  (Public  Health);  Executive  Officer 
of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 


PROFESSORS  EMERITI 


BION  R.  EAST,  D.D.S.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Dental 
Public  Health  Practice 


HARRY  S.  MUSTARD.  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Emeritus  of  Public  Health  Practice 


Professor 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ODIN  W.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine;  Research  Di- 
rector, Health  Information  Foundation,  New  York 
City 

MICHAEL  ANTELL,  M.D.,  M.P.H. .  Adji^nct  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  Di- 
rector of  Di.strict  Services,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health 

MARGARET  W.  BARNARD,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H..  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

HAROLD  BAUMCARTEN,  JR.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative  Medicine 

ALBERT  J.  BECKMANN,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Assistant 
Professor    of   Public   Health  .  Practice 

AGNES  P.  BERGER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics 

E.  M.  BLUESTONE,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative  Medicine;  Hospital  Con- 
sultant, New  York  City 

HAROLD  \V.  BROWN,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology 

WILLIAM  A.  BRUMFIELD,  JR.,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Prac- 
tice; Commissioner,  Westchester  County  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

ARTHUR  BUSHEL,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health  Practice; 
Director,  Bureau  of  Dentistry,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health 

MARTIN  CHERKASKY,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine;  Director, 
Montefiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

E.  GURN^Y  CLARK,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Epidemiology 

CLEMENT  C.  CLAY.  M.D.,  CM.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative  Aiedicine 

JACK  ELINSON,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine 

JOHN  W.  FERTIG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

SAMUEL  FRANT,  M.D.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Adjunct  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Epidemiology;  Consultant  Epi- 
demiologist, New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


LEONARD    J.     GOLDWATER,     M.D.,    Med. Sc.D., 

M.S.,  Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine 

MORRIS  GREENBERG,  M.D..  M.S.,  Adjunct  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Epidemiology;  Director,  Bureau  of 
Preventable  Diseases,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

HERMAN  E.  HILLEBOE.  M.D..  M.P.H..  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

KATHLEEN  L.  HUSSEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Parasitology 

MABEL  S.  INGALLS,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

ALVIN  R.  JACOBSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sanitary  Science 

GEORGE  JAMES,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

NORMAN  H.  JOLLIFFE,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Nutrition;  Director,  Bureau  of  Nutri- 
tion,   New   York   City   Department   of   Health 

MORRIS  KLEINFELD,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Occupational  Medicine;  Director,  Division 
of  Industrial  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor 

BASIL  C.  Maclean,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Hospital  Administration;  Presi- 
dent,  Blue  Cross  Association,   New  York  City 

BEATRICE  MINTZ,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Occupational  Medicine 

GEORGE  ROSEN,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor 
of  Public  Health   Education 

ROBERT  E.  ROTHERMEL,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice;  Train- 
ing Officer,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

GEORGE  L.  SAIGER,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dr.P.H..  As- 
sistant Processor  of  Biostatistics 

MORTON  D.  SCHWEITZER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Epide'miology 

WILLIAM  H.  SEBRELL,  JR.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Public  Health   Nutrition 

IRVING  S.  SHAPIRO,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  Education;  Director,  Health 


Education,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York 

HOWARD  B.  SHOOKHOFF,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine;  Physician-in-Charge, 
Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Ser\'ice,  New  York 
City    Department   of   Health 

GEORGE  A.  SILVER,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Adjunct  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Administrative  Medicine;  Chief, 
Division  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Hospital, 
New  York  City 


WILLIAM  C.  SPRING.  JR.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  De- 
Lamar  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

IRVING  R.  TABERSHAW.  M.D.,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Occupational  Medicine;  Director  of 
Health  and  Safety,  Nuclear  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica 

RAY  E.  TRUSSELL,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  DeUmar  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative   Medicine 

ROGER  W.  WILLIAMS,  Ph  O.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Medical  Entomology 


HAROLD  ALKSNE,  M.A..  Assistant  in  Administra- 
tive Medicine 

MILDRED  B.  BECK,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Administra- 
tive Medicine 

VIRGINIA  M.  BROWN,  M.N.,  M.S.,  Assistant  in 
Administrative  Medicine 

JAMES  E.  BRYAN,  Phil.B.,  Research  Associate  in 
Administrative  Medicine;  Public  Pvclations  Counselor 

NEAL  W.  CHILTON.  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Research  As- 
sociate in  Biostatistics 

KERMIT  G.  DWORK,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Tropical 
Medicine;  Clinic  Physician,  Tropical  Disease  Diag- 
nostic Service,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

ANNA  C.  GELMAN,  M.P.H.,  Instructor  in  Epidemi- 
ology 

MARVIN  N.  GLASSER,  B.B.A.,  M.P.H.,  Assistant 
in  Administrative  Medicine 

RUTH  B.  HEISER,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in 
Administrative   Medicine 

DEAN  E.  KRUEGER,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Epidemiol- 
ogy; Public  Health  Analyst,  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute,  U.S.   Public  Health    Service 


JOSEPH  K.  LANE,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Administrative 
Medicine 

MILTON  C.  MALONEY,  M.D.,  M.Sc,  M.P.H., 
Research  Associate  in  Administrative  Medicine 

PHYLLIS  B.  MICHELSEN,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Bio- 
statistics 

CHARLOTTE  F.  MULLER,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associ- 
ate in  Administrative  Medicine 

ROBERT  J.  RATAJACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ad- 
ministrative Medicine 

ARNOLD  B.  RITTERBAND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Epi- 
demiology; Staff  Member,  Hudson-Manhattan  Medi- 
cal  Group,    New   York   City 

MAGDA  P.  SHORNEY,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Instructor 
in  Administrative  Medicine 

MAX  M.  STERMAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  i.  Tropical 
Medicine;  Epidemiologist,  Division  of  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health 

FRANK  W.  VAN  DYKE,  M.S.,  Research  Associate 
in  Administrative  Medicine 

JOSEPHINE  J.  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associ- 
ate in  Administrative  Medicine 


FRANKLYN  B.  AMOS,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer; 
Director,  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health 

DAVID  B.  AST,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Dental  Health,  New  York  State 
Department   of   Health 

GEORGE  BAEHR,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Special  Medical 
Consultant,  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York 

LEONA  BAUMGARTNER,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lecturer; 
Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health 

HARRY  J.  BECKER,  M.^.,  Lecturer;  Assistant  Vice- 
President,  Blue  Cross  Association,   New  York  City 

ALVIN  J.  BINKERT,  A.B.,  Lecturer;  Executive  Vice- 
President,   Presbyterian   Hospital,   New  York  City 

GEORGE  BUGBEE,  A.B.,  Lecturer;  President,  Health 
Information    Foundation,    New    York    City 

HARVEY  R.  COHEN,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  M.S.,  Lecturer; 
Engineer,  Great  Neck,  New  York 

PAUL  M.  DENSEN,  D.Sc,  Lecturer;  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Research  and  Statistics,  Health  Insurance 
Plan   of  Greater  New  York 

WILLIAM  R.  DONOVAN,  U.X:).,  Lecturer;  Regional 
Health  Director,  White  Plains  Regional  Office,  New 
York    State    Department   of   Health 

CARL  L.  ERHARDT,  B.B.A.,  Lecturer;  Director,  Bu-    • 
reau    of    Records    and    Statistics,    New    York    City 
Department  of  Health 

RALPH  T.  FISHER,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  State  Con- 
sultant, Community  Health  Organization,  New  Jer- 
sey  State   Department   of   Health 

ROBERT  S.  GOODHART,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Scientific  - 


Director,  National  Vitamin  Foundation,  New  York 
City 

ANNE  E.  GROSSO,  Ph.G.,  Lecturer;  Chief  Pharma- 
cist,   Presbyterian    Hospital,    New    York    City 

ERNEST  M.  GRUENBERG,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lec- 
turer;  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  New  York  City 

EMANUEL  HAYT,  LL.B.,  Lecturer;  Counselor  at 
Law 

MORRIS  A.  JACOBS,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Commissioner, 
New    York    City    Department    of    Hospitals 

RICHARD  N.  KERST,  A.B.,  Lecturer;  Assistant  Vice- 
President,  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

JOSEPH  H.  KINNAMAN,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer; 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Nassau  County  Department 
of  Health 

GRANVILLE  W.  LARIMORE,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lec- 
turer; Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health 

SOL  S.  LIFSON,  M.A.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  Director, 
Health  Education,  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City 

JACK  MASUR,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Assistant  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda, 
Maryland 

E.  .ALLIENS  MOSSO,  A.M.,  Lecturer;  Supervising 
Dietitian,   St.   Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

BISSELL  B.  PALMER,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer;  President. 
Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc.,  New  York 
City 

MEYER  J.  PLISHNER,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  Executive 
Director,  Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  As- 
sociation 


MATTHE>X'  RADOM.  A.M.,  Udurer;  Domestic  Em- 
ployees'  Relations  Advisor,   Standard  Oil  Co. 

JOHN  \V.  H.  REHN.  Ph.D..  Lecturer;  District  Pub- 
lic Works  Ortice,  Tliird  Naval  District,  New  York 
City 

CHARLES  G.  ROSWELL.  LL.B.,  C.P.A..  Lecturer; 
Director,  Hospital  Scr\'icc5  Division,  United  Hos- 
pital Fund,  New  York  City 

ANTHONY  J.  J.  ROURKE,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Hos- 
pital Consult.int,   New  Rochclle,  New  York 

LOUIS  SCHNEIDER,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Tuberculosis 
Clinician,   New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

MARTIN  E.  SEGAL,  Lecturer;  Consultant,  Welfare, 
Health  and  Pension  Programs,  New  York  City 

RALPH  F.  SIKES,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Yonkers,  New  York 


JOHN  E.  SILSON,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Lecturer;  Medical 
Biostatistician,  Gcigy  Pharmaceutical,  Gcigy  Chem- 
ical  Co.,   Ardsley,   New   York 

RAYMOND  P.  SLOAN,  L.H.D.,  Lecturer;  Editor, 
The  Motlerrt  lloifiilal,   New  York  City 

JOSEPH  E.  SNYDER,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Assistant 
Vice-President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City 

DALE  K.  TULLER,  Lecturer;  Assistant  Vice-President, 
Prtsbytcrian   Hospital,   New  York  City 

SIDNEY  B.  WEINBERG,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Assistant 
Medical  Examiner,  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Examiner,    City   of   New    York 

BENJAMIN  WERNE,  A.B.,   LL.B..  J.S.D..   Lecturer 

RANDOLPH  A.  WYMAN,  M.D.,  Lecturer;  Medical 
Superintendent,    Bcllevue   Hospital,    New   York   City 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


VIOLA  W.  BERNARD,  M.D.,  Asjocijie  Clinical 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 

LESTER  R.  CAHN,  D.D.S.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Oral  Pathology 

ROBERT  W.  CULBERT,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Associate 
in  Pediatrics 

FRANCES  FRAZIER.  M.P.H.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Nursing  Education 

LAWRENCE  C.  KOLB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try 

ELEANOR  C.  LAMBERTSEN,  A.M..  Instructor  and 
Field  Supervisor  in  Nursing  Education 

IRVILLE  H.  MACKINNON,  M.D..  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry 

HARRY  M.  ROSE,  M.D.,  John  E.  Borne  Professor 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Research 

SOLOMON  N.  ROSENSTEIN,  D.D.S..  Professor  of 
Dentistry 


THEODORE  ROSENTHAL,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical 
Professor  of  Dermatology 

WALLACE    S.    SAYRE,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of   Public 
Administration 

\L\RGARITA   SILVA-SANTIAGO,    Ph.D..   Assistant 
Professor  of  Dermatology 

FRANCES  A.   STOLL,   A.M.,   Associate  Professor  of 
Dental  Hygiene 

MOTTRAM  P.   TORRE,   M.D.,  Associate  in  Psychi- 
atry 

ARTHUR   C.    TOTTEN,    D.D.S.,    Professor   of  Den- 
tistry 

JOSEPH   C.   TURNER,    M.D.,    Med.Sc.D.,   Associate 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 

EDWARD  V.  ZEGARELLI.  D.D.S..  M.S.,  Professor 
of  Dentistry 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

LOUISE  GEROLD,  A.M.,  Administrative  Assistant  EILEEN  H.  DALY,  Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

M.  JANE  ROBERTSON.  A.B..  Assistant  in  Administrative  Medicine 


ADMINISTRATORS  OF  HOSPITALS  APPROVED  FOR 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTR.A.TION  CLINICAL  CLERKSHIPS  OR 

RESIDENCIES  IN  HOSPITAL  OR  PSYCHIATRIC  ADxMINISTRATION 


E.  DWIGHT  BARNETT,  M.D.,  Director,  The  Palo 
A!to-Stanford  Hospital  Center,  Palo  Alto,  California 

JOHN  H.  BEDDOW,  Director,  Middlesex  General 
Hospital.   New  Brunswick,   New  Jersey 

SISTER  LORETTO  BERNARD,  S.C,  R.N.,  Admin- 
istrator,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

ELIZABETH  C.  BERRANG,  R.N.,  Director,  Hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

ALVIN  C.  BINKERT,  A.B.,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Presbyterian   Hospital,   New  York  City 

OTTO  G.  BODEMER,  Superintendent,  The  Memorial 
Hospital,    Pawtucket,    Rhode   Island 

JOHN  N.  BOWDEN,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  in 
Charge,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital, 
Stapleton,    Staten    Island,    New    York 

CHARLES  E.  BURBRIDGE.  Ph.D.,  Superintendent, 
Freedmen's   Hospital,    Washington.    D.C. 

GEORGE  E.  CARTMILL,  M.S.,  Director,  Harper 
Hospital,   Detroit,    Michigan 


AfARTIN  CHERKASKY,  M.D.,  Director.  Montefiore 
Hospital,   New  York  City 

JOHN  A.  DARE,  Administrator.  Virginia  Mason 
Hospital,    Seattle,    Washington 

CARL  F.  DEMO,  Administrator.  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Newburgh,  New  York 

R.  F.  DOWNEY,  ALD.,  Superintendent,  Mayview 
State   Hospital,    May\'iew,    Pennsylvania 

E.  FLORES  GALLARDO,  M.S..  Executive  Director, 
Bayamon    District   Hospital,    Bayamon,    Puerto    Rico 

LLOYD  H.  GASTON,  M.D.,  Dr.P.H.,  Executive 
Director,   St.   Luke's   Hospital,   New  York   City 

KERMIT  H.  GATES,  M.D.,  Executive  Director.  Jack- 
son  Memorial    Hospital,    Miami.    Florida 

HARRY  C.  F.  GIFFORD.  M.S..  Administrator,  The 
Community  Hospital  at  Glen  Cove.  Glen  Cove, 
New    York 

GEORGE  W.  GRAHAM,  M.D..  Director,  Ellis  Hos- 
pital.  Schenectady,   New  York 

E.     STANLEY    GRANNUM,    M.D.,    Administrator. 


Whittaker  Memorial  Hospital,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia 

EDWARD  GRANT,  Administrator,  Hunterdon  Med- 
ical  Center,   Flemington,   New  Jersey 

NELSON  R.  HENSON,  Administrator,  Englewood 
Hospital.    Englewood,    New    Jersey 

FRED  K.  HOLBROOK,  M.S..  Administrator,  Booth 
Memorial    Hospital,    Flushing,    New   York 

J.  A.  KATZIVE,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  Mai- 
monides  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

JOHN  \V.  KAUFFMAN,  A.B.,  Administrator,  Prince- 
ton   Hospital,    Princeton,    New    Jersey 

EDWARD  KIRSCH,  M.D.,  CM.,  Executive  Di- 
rector,   Lebanon   Hospital,    New   York   City 

WILLIAM  K.  KLEIN,  B.B.A.,  Director,  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,   Brooklyn,   New  York 

A.  M.  KLEINMAN,  M.D.,  Manager,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,   Bronx,   New  York 

ALEXANDER  W.  KRUGER,  M.D.,  Manager,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

NELSON  O.  LINDLEY,  M.S.,  Administrator,  Somer- 
set Hospital,   Somerville,   New  Jersey 

DAVID  LITTAUER,  M.D.,  Executive  Director,  The 
Jewish    Hospital    of    St.    Louis,    Missouri 

M.  F.  McNULTY,  JR.,  Administrator,  University 
Hospital  and  Hillman  Clinics,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama 

ALFRED  E.  MAFFLY,  B.S.,  Administrator,  Herrick 
Memorial   Hospital,   Berkeley,    California 

REO  J.  MARCOTTE,  M.D.,  Director,  Mount  Au- 
burn  Hospital,    Cambridge,   Massachusetts 

A.  P.  MERRILL,  M.D.,  M.H.A.,  Superintendent, 
St.  Barnabas  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  Bronx, 
New  York 

THOMAS  C.  MICHIE,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintend- 
ent, Provincial  Medical  Hospital,  Ponoka,  Alberta, 
Canada 

FRANCIS  J.  O'NEILL,  M.D.,  Director,  Central  Islip 
State   Hospital,    Central   Islip,    New  York 

HENRY  N.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,   New  York  City 

JULIEN  PRIVER,  M.D.,  Director,  Sinai  Hospital, 
Detroit,   Michigan 


DONALD     M.     ROSENBERGER,     A.B.,     Director, 

Maine  General  Hospital,   Portland,   Maine 
JACK    RUTHBERG,     M.D.,     Administrator,     Albert 

Einstein  Medical  Center,   Northern  Division,   Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
FRANK    P.     SAUER,     A.B.,     Director,    Muhlenberg 

Hospital,   Plainfield,   New  Jersey 
HARVEY    SCHOENFELD,    A.B.,    Director,    Nathan 

and    Miriam   Barnert   Memorial    Hospital,    Paterson, 

New  Jersey 
JAIME    SERRA-CHAVARRY,    M.D.,    Manager,    San 

Patricio    Hospital     (Veterans    Administration),    San 

Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
NATHAN    SMITH,    M.D.,    Medical    Superintendent, 

Morrisania   City  Hospital,   Bronx,   New  York 
R.  ASHTON  SMITH,  M.S.,  Administrator,  Lawrence 

General  Hospital,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 
MARTIN    R.     STEINBERG,     M.D.,     Director,     Mt. 

Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City 
CHARLES     C.     STEWART,     M.S.,      Administrator, 

Mercer   Hospital,    Trenton,    New   Jersey 
VERNON    C.     STUTZMAN,     M.S.,     Administrator, 

Methodist  Hospital,   Brooklyn,  New  York 
HOWARD    R.    TAYLOR,    M.S.,    Director,    Niagara 

Falls  Memorial  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
JOSEPH   V.   TERENZIO,    M.S.,    Executive   Director, 

Knickerbocker  Hospital,    New  York   City 
PETER    B.    TERENZIO,    LL.B.,    M.H.A.,    Executive 

Vice-President,   Roosevelt  Hospital,   New  York  City 
JOHN    H.    TRAVIS,    M.D.,    Senior    Director,    Man- 
hattan   State   Hospital,    New   York   City 
J.  GILBERT  TURNER,  M.D.,  M.S.,  Superintendent, 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 
MARTIN  S.  ULAN,  Administrator,  Hackensack  Hos- 
pital, Hackensack,   New  Jersey 
SISTER  MARY  WILLIAM,  Administrator,  St.  Joseph 

Mercy  Hospital,  Pontiac,  Michigan 
LUCIUS    R.    WILSON,    M.D.,    Director,    Episcopal 

Hospital,   Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 
GEORGE  R.  WREN,  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.B.,  Director, 

Aultman  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio 
EDGAR  C.  YERBURY,  M.D.,  Director,  Connecticut 

State   Hospital,   Middletown,    Connecticut 


POLICY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 
IN  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


GEORGE  BUGBEE,  Chairman;  President,  Health  In- 
formation Foundation,  New  York,  New  York 

J.  MILO  ANDERSON,  Administrator,  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York 

SISTER  LORETTO  BERNARD,  S.C,  R.N.,  Admin- 
istrator, St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  New 
York 

GEORGE  DANA,  M.D.,  Director,  North  Shore  Hos- 
pital, Manhasset,   New  York 

FREDERICK  H.  GIBBS,  Col.,  MSC,  USA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

R.  O.  D.  HOPKINS,  Executive  Director,  United 
Hospital  Fund,  New  York,  New  York 

J.  HAROLD  JOHNSTON,  Executive  Director,  New 
Jersey  Hospital  Association,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

JOHN  W.  KAUFFMAN,  Administrator,  Princeton 
Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

BASIL  C.  Maclean,  M.D.,  President,  Blue  Cross 
Association,  New  York,  New  York 


CHARLES  S.  PAXSON,  JR.,  Administrator,  Hahne- 
mann Hospital  and  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

HENRY  N.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

OLIVER  G.  PRATT,  Executive  Director,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

LESTER  E.  RICHWAGEN,  Administrator,  Mary 
Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington,  Vermont 

DONALD  M.  ROSENBERGER,  Director,  Maine 
General  Hospital,  Portland,  Maine 

CHARLES  G.  ROSWELL,  Director,  Hospital  Services 

.  Division,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York,  New 
■     York 

ANTHONY  J.  J.  ROURKE,  M.D..  New  Rochelle, 
New  York 

RT.  REV.  MSGR.  J.  B.  TOOMEY,  Director,  Diocesan 
Charities  and  Welfare,  Syracuse,  New  York 

RICHARD  T.  VIGUERS,  Administrator,  New  Eng- 
land Center  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts  . 


POLICY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


LEONA  BAUMGARTNER.  M.D..  Chairman;  Com- 
missioner, New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
New  York,  New  York 

FRANKLYN  B.  AMOS,  M.D..  Director,  Office  of 
Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

DANIEL  BERGSMA,  M.D..  Commissioner,  New  Jer- 
sey State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey 

ROME  BETTS.  Executive  Director,  American  Heart 
Association,  New  York,  New  York 


HERMAN  E.  HILLEBOE,  M.D.,  Commissioner,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New 
York 

BERNARD  KAPELL,  Personnel  Director,  American 
Heart  Association,  New  York,  New  York 

SOL  S.  LIFSON,  Director,  Health  Education,  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York,  New 
York 

ROBERT  E.  ROTHERMEL,  M.D..  Training  Officer, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


CURRICULUM  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PROGRAM  IN  PSYCHIATRIC  ADMINISTRATION 


PAUL  H.  HOCH,  M.D.,  Chairman;  Commissioner  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  {  Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Columbia 
University,  on  leave! 

LAWRENCE  C.  KOLB.  M.D.,  Vice  Chairman;  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry 

VIOLA  W.  BERNARD,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 

HENRY  BRILL,  M.D..  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  New 
York 

ROBERT  C.  HUNT.  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry.  Albany  Medical  College,  Al- 
bany, New  York 


PAUL  V.  LEMKAU,  M.D.,  Director,  Community 
Health  Services,  New  York  City  Community  Mental 
Health  Board 

FRANCIS  J.  O'NEILL,  M.D.,  Senior  Director.  Cen- 
tral Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 

WILLIAM  B.  TERHUNE,  M.D..  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Committee  on  Accreditation  of 
Mental  Hospital  Administrators,  American  Psychi- 
atric Association 

HARVEY  J.  TOMPKINS.  ^f.D.,  Director,  Psychiatric 
Division.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  New  York  City 

RAY  E.  TRUSSELL,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine;  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative 
Medicine 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
WHICH  REGULARLY  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GO"VERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

Pennsylvania,    Commonwealth    of,    Department    of 

Health 
Puerto  Rico,  Commonwealth  of.  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands,  Department  of  Health,   St.  Thomas 

Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
Nassau  County  Health  Department 
Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 
Rockland  County  Health  Department 
Suffolk  County  Health  Department 
Tompkins  County  Health  Department 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Alexandria  (Va.)   Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Children's  Court  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 

Greenwich  (Conn.)   Department  of  Health 

Hackensack  Water  Company 

Hartford  Health  Department 


Long  Beach,  City  of.  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Philadelphia  City  Health  Department 
Rochester  Health  Bureau 
Yonkers  City  Health  Department 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 

VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  AGENCIES 

Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Bellevue  Hospital,  Division  of  Psychiatry 

Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 

Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 

Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Inc. 

Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Home  Advisory  Council  of  the  Home  Term  Court 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 


National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel  Associa- 
tion Health  Center 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
Rockland  County  Mental  Health  Board 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 
Westchester,  County  of,  Medical  Society  of  the 

HOSPITALS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminum     Mining     Company     Hospital,     Moengo, 

Surinam 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
Beekman-Downtown  Hospital 
Bureau   of  Child  Guidance,   New  York   City  Board 

of  Education 


Day  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-care  Clinic  of  the 

New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Englewood  Hospital 
Grasslands  Hospital 

Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  New  Jersey 
Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  Center 
Letchworth  Village 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,   Liberia 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
Montefiore  Hospital 

New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 
New  York  Infirmary 

New  York,  State  University  of.  College  of  Medicine 
Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Princeton  Hospital 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of  Medicine 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson,  New  York 
Roosevelt  Hospital 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Pubhc  I  Icalih  .iiul  Aclniinisir.uive  Medicine  is  under  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Columbia  L^niversity  and  shares  in  the  rescarcli  and  teaching  resources  of  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and  affihated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  utilize  the  unusually  large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hos- 
pital, medical  care,  and  prepayment  facilides  and  organizations  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  Collectively,  these  resources  and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  to 
graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies;  in  the  clinical 
and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hvgiene,  school  health  work,  public 
health  educadon,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operation  of  water  and 
sewerage  plants,  industrial  hvgiene  and  medicine,  vital  statistics,  hospital  administration, 
medical  care  organization,  and  prepayment  plans;  and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teach- 
ing purposes  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  relation  to  parasitology',  tropical  diseases, 
and  medical  entomologv. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  are  to  offer  a  complete  curriculum  in  the  thcorv  and  prac- 
tice of  administrative  medicine,  preventive  medicine,  and  public  health  in  their  several 
aspects,  and  to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do 
advanced  work  in  the  public  health  science  which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases 
and  the  individual  and  social  aspects  of  public  health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital 
organization  and  medical  care.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of 
popular  education  the  benefits  of  reliable  inforniation  in  the  protection  and  development 
of  human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making 
available  to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  descrip- 
tion. While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of 
medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in 
which  health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable 
modifications  in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate communir\'-wide  health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of 
adequate  laboratorv,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  units;  the  recognition  of  necessary  spe- 
cialization and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specialists  into  various  forms  of 
group  practice;  the  rapidlv  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance  for  medical 
and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state, 
and  voluntarv  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the 


necessary  training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

1.  Hospital  Administration  (of  general  and  special  facilities,  such  as  mental 

hospitals  and  cHnics) 

2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Public  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

5.  Medical  School  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  makes  possible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical-care  plans,  and  industrial 
medicine  and  public  health  administration.  The  program  will  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of  community-wide  programs 
of  hospital,  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other  health  services.  The  School  affords  op- 
portunities for  fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the  training  of  administra- 
tive personnel  prepared  to  assume  major  responsibilities. 

INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to  utihze 
the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate  with  off- 
campus  organizations — the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Boyce-Thompson  Institute 
for  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratories,  and  other  organizations  and  agencies 
in  the  New  York  area,  especially  those  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations — that  have  an 
interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and  research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutritional  problems 
vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  occur 
everywhere.  The  program  of  the  Institute  is  designed  to  meet  the  world-wide  need  for 
people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  the  nature,  and  the  means  available  to  prevent 
malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's  food  supply,  modern  food 
technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature  of  deficiency  diseases,  preven- 
tive medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food  habits. 

The  program  of  the  Institute  has  been  organized  to  afford  opportunities  for  fundamen- 
tal research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to  assume  major  responsibilities  in  public 
health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

CURRICULA 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science 
in  limited  fields  basic  to  public  health,  hfospital  administration,  and  administrative  medi- 
cine. For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  offered  by  the 
University  under  the  guidance  of  a  department  representing  a  science  related  to  public 
health  or  under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  see  the  bulletin  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties. 

Students  in  all  curricula  will  participate  in  an  orientation  program  of  approximately 


icii  days'  length  starling  on  the  day  alter  registration  in  September.  This  program  is 
designed  to  provide  all  newly  entering  students  widi  an  orientation  to  the  community, 
the  Medical  Center  and  the  School.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  rapid  survey  of  the  nature 
of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them.  This  pro- 
gram is  also  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with 
whicli  he  will  be  concerned  throughout  the  rest  of  the  academic  year. 
The  School  does  not  offer  evening  classes  and  does  not  have  a  summer  session. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  public  health  within  their  broad  community  application,  or  in  more  special- 
ized areas  such  as  tropical  medicine,  health  education,  nutrition,  sanitary  science,  occupa- 
tional medicine,  and  other  spccialdes  in  the  field  of  public  health.  It  is  presupposed  that 
candidates  will  have  had  a  sarisfactory  academic  education  and  will  previously  have  be- 
come qualified  in  some  professional  capacity  basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  ability  and  scholarship,  an  opportunity  to  attain  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  particular  aspect  of  public  health.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to  this  de- 
gree is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  in  the  investigative  method  than  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accom- 
plishment of  candidates  for  this  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that 
persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching, 
research,  or  advanced  administrative  positions. 

Master  of  Science 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  curricula 
with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  administrative  medicine,  biostaristics, 
hospital  administration,  or  parasitology. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities  and 
affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertain- 
ing direcdy  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instruction 
in  its  several  ancillary  fields,  including  public  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of 
study  is  of  approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of 
thirty-two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  not  less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised 
administrative  residency.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with  the 
hospital  experience,  four  months  (September  through  January)  are  spent  in  academic 
residence,  followed  by  a  twelve  months'  hospital  residency,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by 
the  final  four  months  of  academic  study  (February  through  May).  The  school  guides 
the  student  but  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  finding  a  satisfactory  residency.  Varia- 
tions in  the  time  sequence  are  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Officer. 

The  curriculum  for  the  degree  in  administrative  medicine  is  developed  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  for  each  student  depending  upon  his  academic  background,  professional  experi- 
ence, and  special  interests.  Certain  courses  listed  under  hospital  administration  and  in 
the  several  fields  of  public  health  are  basic  to  all  health  administration  and  will  usually 
be  required  of  the  candidate  for  Master  of  Science  in  administrative  medicine.  The 


arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and  administrative  residency  is  similar  to 
that  in  hospital  administration. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Admin- 
istrative Medicine.  The  requirements  for  and  die  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  and 
the  student  is  certified  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  only  with  the  approval  of  that 
committee.  A  curriculum  is  available  for  graduate  work  in  parasitology  with  emphasis 
on  medical  and  public  health  aspects.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Executive  Officer  and  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties. 

CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  postgraduate  program  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
administration  and  hospital  administration. 

The  public  health  administration  aspect  of  the  program  serves  public  health  personnel 
in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 

The  hospital  administration  program  is  to  serve  the  states  included  in  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  Hospital  Assemblies.  Two  programs  arc  to  be  offered,  one  for  hos- 
pital personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital  organization  and  management,  the 
other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these  studies. 

ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1958-1959  begins  Wednesday,  September  17,  1958.  Candidates  for 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of  Public  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Executive  Officer  of  the  School. 

Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission  is  based  on  the  grounds  of  character  and  health 
as  well  as  on  the  fulfillment  of  academic  requirements. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquired  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to 
public  health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  ap- 
proved medical,  dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate  nurses,  health 
educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists,  etc.,  who  pos- 
sess an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  have  had  a 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise  of  leader- 
ship in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years 
of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  required.  One  year  of 
graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience 
usually  required.  Other  applicants  seeking  training  in  such  fields  as  epidemiology,  public 
health  administration,  public  health  education,  and  biostatistics  will  be  considered  indi- 
vidually for  training  on  an  extended  basis. 


Evidence  of  pciNunal  capability  and  fitness  for  public  lieallli  work  is  likewise  consid- 
ered in  each  ca.e  and  will  be  regarded  as  essential  as  specific  educational  requirements. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University,  must 
have  attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  ecjuivalent,  and  must  previ- 
ously have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive  of  the 
time  spent  in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be 
approved  by  the  professor  under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued. 

Master  oj  Science 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or  college  ap- 
proved by  Columbia  Universit)'.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation.  Apphcants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics 
or  parasitology  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics,  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields  may  be  considered  for  the 
degree  in  administrative  medicine  or  hospital  administration.  Evidence  of  personal 
capabilitv  and  fitness  for  work  in  these  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is 
desirable  but  not  required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year  of  residence 
will  be  given  for  previous  experience  or  instruction. 

Special  Students 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  cate- 
gory. His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon 
reapplication  to  the  Executi\e  Officer.  He  will  receive  not  more  than  ten  points  of  credit 
towards  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Master  oj  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  the  basic  subjects  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition, 
sanitary  science,  occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases, 
public  health  dentistrv,  and  public  health  education.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and 
clinical  subjects  and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  outlining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  the  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his  course,  the  course  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  administration,  biostatistics, 
community  health  activities,  epidemiology,  medical  care,  mental  health,  nutrition,  public 
health  education,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  sufficient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  constitute  a  well- 


rounded  program  of  study,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  student  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health,  such  as  tropical  medi- 
cine or  nutrition,  may  concentrate  their  electives  in  that  field.  If  tropical  medicine  is 
elected,  clinical  instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  described  in  the 
curriculum  and  will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine,  ophthalmol- 
ogy, pediatrics,  etc.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  such  a  curriculum  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  dme.  The 
curriculum  in  nutrition  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  exceptionally  broad  facili- 
ties available  at  Columbia  University  and  in  the  New  York  area  and  can  be  spread  over 
two  years  to  permit  students  to  take  courses  in  related  fields  of  study  in  other  divisions 
of  the  University,  such  as  the  Graduate  Faculties,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  Dental  School,  Teachers  College,  and  the  School  of  International  Affairs. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a 
proficiency  in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Courses  for  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentiahties  of  the  various  candidates. 

Master  of  Science 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  and  in  addition  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candi- 
dates majoring  in  biostatistics  or  parasitology  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  in  the 
relevant  basic  sciences. 

Students  majoring  in  hospital  administration  are  required  to  take  all  courses  listed  in 
that  section,  with  the  exception  of  those  offered  for  specialty  groups,  e.g..  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration 20^A  and  2/5.  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  student  may  be  permitted  to 
substitute  an  elective  for  a  required  course. 

The  curriculum  in  parasitology  is  spread  over  two  academic  years  to  permit  students 
to  take  required  courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycolog)',  and  clinical  pathology 
in  the  medical  school. 

Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  with  the  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addition,  candidates  in  the  fields  of  hospital  administra- 
tion and  administrative  medicine  must  spend  at  least  twelve  months  as  administrative 
residents  under  supervision  in  an  approved  hospital  or  other,  suitable  medical  care 
agency.  When  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  training  is  required,^  the  time  of 
registration  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Officer; 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  established  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addition,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 


courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Residence  requirements  are  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  arc  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  thesis  research. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  register  personally  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the  beginning 
of  each  winter  or  spring  session.  Registration  dates  arc  given  in  the  Academic  Calendar 
at  the  beginning  of  this  announceinent.  Program  adjustments  may,  however,  be  made 
before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Delayed  registradon  or  registration  for  residency  at 
other  than  the  usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees  and  the  University  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full- 
time  students,  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  students. 
The  student  health  service  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-dme  students  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Columbia  University  and 
presented  in  person  to  the  Office  of  the  Bursar. 

No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registradon.  Payment  of  fees  after  the  last  day  of  regis- 
tration (see  the  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically  die  statutory  charge  of  $3.00. 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Trustees: 

For  full-time  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  Master 
of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  a  special  field: 

University  fee,  per  session  $  24.00 

Tuition  fee,  per  session  550.00 

One-year  administrative  residency: 

University  fee  12.00 

Tuition  fee  300.00 

A  residency  of  more  than  twelve  months  will  have  a  prorated  tuition  fee. 

Student  health  service  fee,  payable  by  all  full-time  students  at  beginning  of 
school  year.  This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  (unless  the 
individual  already  has  hospital  insurance)  and  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  student  health  service.  25.00 

For  part-time  study: 
University  fee  for  students  enrolled  for: 

Up  to  four  points,  inclusive  6.00 

Over  four  points  to  eight  points,  inclusive  12.00 

Over  eight  points  but  under  twelve  points  18.00 

Twelve  points  or  more  24.00 
With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

Universitv  fee  and  tuition  fee  be  less  than  75-00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research  75-00 

Tuition  fee  for  all  courses,  per  point,  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed                 37-oo 
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Application  fees 

For  admission  $10.00 

For  each  deficiency  or  special  examination  10.00 

For  renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)                                                  i.oo 

Late  fees 

For  late  registration  3.00 

For  late  application  for  a  deficiency  or  special  examination  5.00 

For  late  application,  or  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 

Rebates 

The  University  fee,  the  student  health  service  fee,  application  fees,  and  late  fees  are 
not  subject  to  rebate.  After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  course,  as 
announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition  fee  will  be  returned  for  any  course 
which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made 
only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  University,  when  a  partial  return  of  fees 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed,  it  will  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  upon  which  the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the  student. 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree.  An  application  for  a  degree,  other  than  the  sev- 
eral doctoral  degrees,  terminates  at  the  next  regular  time  for  the  issuance  of  diplomas 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  but  it  may  be  renewed  for  a  fee  of  $1.00  each  rime  that 
a  candidate  chooses  to  come  up  for  consideration. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for  field 
trips  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  arc  set  forth  below  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
While  some  of  the  courses  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  Stales,  much  of  the  instruction  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  approximately  eight  weeks' 
duration.  The  schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  17,  1958,  to  November  22,  1958 

Second  Quarter:  November  24,  1958,  to  January  31,  1959 

Third  Quarter:  February  2,  1959,  to  March  28,  1959 

Fourth  Quarter:  March  30,  1959,  to  May  29,  1959 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  limited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction  or  to 
change  the  instructors  as  may  be  necessary. 

INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  a  program  of  broad  scope  by  electing  relevant  courses  offered  in  any 
part  of  the  University.  The  various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  and  divisions  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine  are  also  brought  together  into  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  200 — Public  health  survey,  i  pt.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 

One  one-and-one-half-hour  lecture  and  discussion  period  per  week,  and  two  full-day 
field  trips  during  the  quarter,  first  quarter. 

Designed  to  orient  the  student  of  hospital  administration  in  public  health  practice  and  health  edu- 
cation. Attention  is  given  to  the  hospital  as  a  social  institution  and  as  a  focus  for  health  teaching. 
Techniques  and  methods  for  creating  health  education  programs  are  discussed. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Education  and  Public  Health  Practice. 

Public  Health  206  I,  H,  EI,  IV — Community  health  activities.  6  pts. 
First  Quarter:  Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  per  week  and  six  field-trip  days. 

Second  Quarter:      Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  per  week  and  four  half-day  field 

trips. 
Third  Quarter:        One  half-day  field  trip  per  week. 
Fourth  Quarter:     One  full-day  field  trip  per  week. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  seeking  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  and  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine.  Quarters  I  and  II  develop  a  general  understanding 
of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationships  of  community  health  programs  of  all  types  and  sponsor- 
ship, and  are  integrated  with  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  and  Public 
Health  Education  201. 

Quarters  III  and  IV  permit  field  observation  of  specific  medical  care  and  public  health  programs  con- 
current with  Administrative  Medicine  203  and  204,  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  They  provide, 
through  a  series  of  background  and  orientation  sessions,  field  trips,  and  seminars,  opportunities  to 
examine  and  discuss  on-going  community  health  activities  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  Visits  are  made 
to  experimental  programs  in  rural  medical  care;  to  industrial  medical  care  programs;  home  care  pro- 
grams; air  pollution  projects;  poison  control  centers;  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  a  county 
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medical  society  headquarters;  prepayment  plans;  a  public  health  laboratory;  the  United  Nations;  re- 
habilitation institutes;  state,  local  and  national  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies;  group  practice 
clinics;  union  health  centers;  public  health  research  programs;  and  hospital  and  community  councils. 

Public  Health  214 — Community  health  projects.  2  pts. 

One  one-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  provides  students  from  various  professional  fields  with  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
of  working  together  in  examining  a  major  community  health  problem  and  developing  a  program  for  its 
solution.  The  course  is  intended  to  draw  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and  training  before  and 
during  the  current  school  year  and  to  provide  an  intensive  experience  in  working  under  faculty  observa- 
tion with  other  community  resources. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative  Medicine 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad  back- 
ground in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  public  health, 
medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is  guided  in  spe- 
cialized studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interests.  The  program 
extends  through  twenty-one  months,  and  an  administrative  residency  designed  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  application  of  administrative  techniques  is  required. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 — Fundamentals  of  administration.  3  pts. 
Three  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  course  is  comprised  of  the  following  four  sections: 

Principles  of  administration:  Reviews  the  basic  principles  of  institutional  management  with  particular 
reference  to  the  fields  of  public  health  and  hospital  administration.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Group  processes:  The  student  body  is  divided  into  small  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing 
group  dynamic  techniques,  the  students  move  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding 
their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others  in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and 
in  communication  in  general,  are  identified,  used,  and  refined.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Introduction  to  human  behavior:  Utilizing  the  same  groups  as  in  group  processes,  the  students  are 
given  additional  training  in  understanding  human  behavior  through  use  of  films  on  human  behavior  and 
seminar  discussions  of  personality  development  in  which  the  experiences  and  feelings  of  the  group  mem- 
bers are  utilized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  seminar.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Personnel  management:  An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modern  organiza- 
tion. This  will  include  a  brief  description  of  the  various  functions  performed  by  the  personnel  office 
such  as  employment,  placement,  training,  salary  administration  and  communication  within  the  organi- 
ation.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  how  the  personnel  manager  and  his  office  can  help  the  manage- 
ment to  have  efficient  and  satisfied  employees.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Administrative  Medicine  203-204 — Medical  care  seminar,  i  pt.  each  quarter. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary 
prepayment  plans,  commercial  health  insurance,  union-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs, 
group  practice,  and  other  methods  of  providing  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  205 — Seminar  on  personnel  selection,  i  pt. 

One  one-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

The  selection  of  public  health  and  hospital  personnel,  including  discussions  on  such  subjects  as  job 
classification,  the  writing  of  job  descriptions,  methods  of  recruitment,  interviewing  job  candidates,  use 
and  evaluation  of  reference  checks,  use  of  special  tests  and  questionnaires. 

Administrative  Medicine  206 — Special  studies  in  psychiatric  services.  4  pts. 

Two  two-hour  seminars  and  one  field  trip  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

This  course  is  organized  for  candidates  participating  in  the  program  in  psychiatric  administration,  as 
well  as  for  psychiatrists  in  the  Combined  Traihing  Program;  it  is  attended  also  by  residents  in  psychiatry 
on  an  optional  basis.  The  course  consists  of  field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional 
agencies  and  services  which  acquaint  the  psychiatrist  with  the  extent  of  activities  requiring  psychiatric 
participation,  guidance,  and  administration.  Field  trips  are  dealt  with  subsequently  in  seminars.  In  addi- 
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tion,  another  parallel  seminar  scries  is  conducted  by  lecturers  in  the  field  of  community  mental  health 
work  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  210 — Special  studies. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Srecial  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and   interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  211 — Administrative  medicine  residency. 
One  calendar  year. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of 
administrative  medicine.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical-care  programs,  under  the 
preccptorship  of  a  qualified  administrator.  Experience  will  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic 
progress  lepofts  are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion 
of  the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  i)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then 
returns  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  academic  study. 

Administrative  Medicine  217 — Interrelationship  of  allied  professions  with  psychiatry. 

ipt. 

One  rwo-hour  session  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  acquaint  students  with  the  training  and  role  of  professions  such  as  psychiatric 
social  worker,  psychologist,  and  mental  health  nurse  consultant. 

Administrative  Medicine  218 — Financing  of  psychiatric  programs,  i  pt. 

One  mo-hour  session  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  government  structure  and  public  policy  as  they  affect  the  financing  of  psy- 
chiatric institutions  and  other  psychiatric  programs  in  the  community.  Specific  instruction  is  given  in  the 
procedures  of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Hospital  Administration 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  background  in 
administration,  health  goals  and  methods,  business  procedures,  and  medical  care.  The 
student  is  given  a  foundation  in  the  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and  also  pur- 
sues specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  material  from  the 
fields  of  biostadstics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  pubHc  health  practice,  sanitary  science, 
and  public  health  education.  The  program  encompasses  one  academic  year  of  study  as 
well  as  a  year  of  administrative  residency  in  an  approved  hospital. 

Hospital  Administration  200 — Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  acquaint  students  in  public  health  with  the  problems  of  hospital  organization 
and  management  and  community  responsibility. 

Hospital  Administraion  201  I,  II — Hospital  organization  and  management.  6  pts. 

Three  one-and-one-half-hour  sessions  and  one  day  per  week  of  administrative  clinical 
clerkship  in  the  different  hospitals  in  our  communit}',  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration;  the  history  of 
hospitals;  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies;  the  development 
of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  whole  institution  under  departmental  organization.  The  admin- 
istrative departments,  house  and  property  departments,  and  professional  departments  are  discussed  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  professional  and  departmental  function  and  administrative  organization. 
The  responsibility  of  the  hospital  for  education  in  the  several  professional  fields  is  studied.  The  organi- 
zation and  relationships  of  the  medical  staff  to  the  hospital,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  administration 
are  examined  in  detail. 

In  order  to  best  cover  the  general  principles  as  outlined  above,  the  class  will  spend  a  day  a  week  in 
a  permanently  assigned  hospital  in  groups  (not  to  exceed  three  members),  where,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  administrative  staflF  of  the  institution,  they  will  be  able  to  observe  intimately  the  subjects  being 
discussed  in  the  didactic  portion  of  this  course.  Following  this  day  in  the  field,  there  is  group  discussion 
on  the  observations  made  during  the  clinical  clerkship. 
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Hospital  Administration  203 — Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Negligence  lia- 
bility for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations; 
loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist 
and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  203A — Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  second  quarter. 

A  survey  course  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Hospital  Administration  204  III,  IV — Seminar.  8  pts. 

Four  one-and-one-half-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Actual  case  materials  are  used  as  a  basis  of  group  discussion  on  the  techniques  of  the  administration 
of  hospitals  with  emphasis  on  application  of  principles  by  a  consideration  of  specific  problem  areas.  The 
discussions  are  correlated  with  the  experience  of  the  administrative  residency. 

Hospital  Administration  205  II,  III — Financial  management  of  hospitals.  2  pts. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and 
construction  of  financial  statements;  discussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial 
transactions;  classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  planning 
of  staff  assignments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiving  of 
storage  and  supplies.  Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in  preparation 
of  budgets.  Discussion  of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  214,  or  a  course  of  university  grade  in  basic  accounting. 

Hospital  Administration  206 — Nursing  service  and  nursing  education,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 

Hospital  Administration  207 — ^Trustees,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees:  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship  with 
medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationship  with  the  ad- 
ministrator. Actual  situations  are  discussed  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their  successful 
solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208  III,  IV — Hospital  planning  and  construction.  4  pts. 

Two  one  and  one-half  hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relation- 
ship of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for  patient, 
public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use.  It  will  include  long-range  planning  for  hospital 
construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209 — ^Prepayment  and  hospitals,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit 
prepayment  programs  and  Blue  Cross.  Partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage  are  examined. 

Hospital  Administration  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  qualified  may  participate  in 'subject  ind  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  211 — Administrative  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  all  phases  of  hospital 
administration.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  an  approved  hospital  under  the  preceptorship  of  a  quali- 


fied  administrator.  In  general  it  will  include-  cxpeticncc  in  the  various  hospital  departmcnis  and  assiga- 
ment  to  special  projects  which  will  be  developed  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  his  preceptor. 
The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  hospital's  relations  to  the  community  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  related  activities.  At  le.ist  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member. 
Periodic  progress  reports  arc  ictiuircd  tlirougluiut  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the 
completion  of  the  sc-cond  quarter  (appr().\imalc-ly  Fcbiuary  isl)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The 
student  then  returns  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  academic  study.  A  monthly  seminar  in  hospital  administration  is  conducted  at  the 
School  for  residents  in  the  New  York  area. 

Hospital  Administration  213 — Administration  of  special  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  will  empliasizc  the  administrative  problems  and  the  type  of  organization  in  special  hos- 
pitals and  related  outpatient  services.  It  is  designed  as  an  added  requirement  for  students  planning  to 
Specialize  in  the  field  of  administration  of  institutions  such  as  mental  hospitals. 

Hospital  Administration  214 — Principles  of  accounting,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

This  is  a  course  in  basic  accounting  which  is  required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  course 
of  university  grade  prior  to  registration  in  the  School.  The  course  may  be  elected  by  other  students  who 
wish  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  accounting  principles  before  taking  Hospital  Administration  20^. 

Hospital  Administration  215 — The  administrator.  2  pts. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  series  of  seminars  discussing  the  role  of  the  administrator  of  a  hospital  or  health  institution.  It 
will  cover  the  administrator  and  his  responsibilities  for  community  health  coordination,  working  with 
community  agencies,  and  relationships  with  the  health  professions. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  210  and  211. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  laborator^'  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and 
graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages, 
percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  pts.   Lectures 
and  laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variations;  methods 
of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by 
groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which 
comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods 
presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  203 — Statistical  analysis.  4  pts. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  session  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

This  course  reviews  and  expands  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  202.  Additional  topics  included 
are:  Poisson  distribution;  the  more  commonly  used  significance  tests  for  small  samples,  as  the  t-test  and 
F-test;  methods  of  analyzing  simultaneous  measurements  in  terms  of  least  squares,  correlation,  and 
regression.  About  half  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to  practical  applications 
of  the  methods  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  202,  or  the  equivalent. 

Biostatistics  204 — Advanced  statistical  analysis.   8  pts.  Lectures  and  laborator)'  work. 

Three  half-days  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

In  part  this  course  expands  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  203,  such  as  further  applications  of 
the  binomial,  Poisson,  chi-square,  least  squares,  and  small  sample  significance  tests,  including  the  four- 
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fold  table.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance  and  to  the  design 
of  medical  experiments. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  203. 

Biostatistics  205 — Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  i  pt. 

One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  topics  to  be  considered  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  special  interests  of  the 
Students  and  of  the  staff.  Possible  topics  are:  nonparametric  statistics;  biological  assay;  theory  of  sam- 
pling; sequential  analysis;  multivariate  analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204. 

Biostatistics  206 — Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

One-half  day  per  week,  third  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods 
in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of  individuals  with 
chronic  diseases. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special  prob- 
lems connected  with  statistical  theory. 

COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Courses  offered  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administradve  Medicine. 

Mental  Health 

The  health  oflScer  is  called  upon  to  participate  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  psychiatric 
and  mental  health  fields  both  as  a  pubHc  official  and  as  a  medical  member  of  his 
community.  The  administrator  is  becoming  aware  of  interpersonal  relations  as  the  core 
of  successful  administration.  All  staff  members  have  an  opportunity  to  make  important 
mental  health  contributions  through  such  activities  as  clinic  services,  health  education 
procedures,  and  conferences  with  patients,  and  through  interpersonal  relations  in  their 
own  and  related  agencies. 

Since  every  member  of  the  public  health  team  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  field,  all 
students  need  a  foundation  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personality  development  and 
human  behavior  with  interpretation  of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
interpersonal  relationships.  A  portion  of  Administrative  Medicine  201  is  devoted  to  this 
general  foundation.  Further  interpretation  of  these  concepts  as  related  to  activities  is 
offered  in  Mental  Health  202.  The  application  of  mental  health  principles  in  the  total 
community  health  program  is  incorporated  into  Mental  Health  20^.  Special  studies  and 
field  experience  in  clinical,  administrative,  and  community  aspects  of  this  field  may  be 
arranged  for  qualified  students  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  Public  Health 
Practice  211. 

Mental  Health  202 — Elements  of  mental  health,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
One  one-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Further  development  of  the  concepts  of  the  analysis  of  administrative  problems  in  terms  of  people  as 
well  as  techniques,  interpersonal  relationships  of  individuals  and  of  groups  and  agencies,  methods  of 
application  of  principles  to  everyday  problems.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  role  of  the  official 
and  the  voluntary  agency  and  of  the  community  in  the  solution  of  the  mental  health  problem. 


Mental  Health  203 — Mental  health  in  the  community,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

One  one-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  description  of  the  various  mental  health  activities  of  a  community  and  their  interrelationship  with 
other  community  actirities. 

Mental  Health  20*1 — Community  use  of  mental  health  films,  i  pt. 

One  one-and-onc  lialf-hoiir  session  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  covering  techniques  of  organizing  and  leading  community  discussions  of  mental  health  films. 
The  mental  health  content  of  each  film  is  discussed  in  detail,  indicating  how  the  various  aspects  of  the 
film  can  be  utilized  to  lead  the  audience  into  a  discussion  of  a  specific  topic. 

Combined  Training  Program 

Residents  in  psychiatry,  or  post-residency  psychiatric  fellows,  may  undertake  concur- 
rent psychiatric  training  with  an  integrated  program  leading  to  cither  the  Nfaster  of 
Science  in  administrative  medicine  or  the  Master  of  Public  Heahh,  depending  on  the 
needs  and  interests  of  each  candidate.  The  curriculum  includes  some  of  the  special 
courses  in  community  and  administrative  psychiatry  developed  joindy  for  this  program 
and  for  the  advanced  program  for  psychiatric  administrators,  such  as  Administrative 
Medicine  206.  It  also  includes  supervised  field  placements  in  various  community  psychi- 
atric settings  arranged  according  to  individual  requirements. 

Psychiatric  Administration 

This  program,  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  administradve  medicine,  is 
designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  administrative  posts  in  mental  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  community  mental  health  programs.  It  is  offered  to  psychiatrists  who  are  already 
advanced  towards  careers  in  these  fields. 

The  curriculum  time  is  divided  between  the  basic  courses  leading  to  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine,  specialty  courses  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  supervised  field 
observation  in  a  variety  of  ongoing  and  forward-looking  community  and  institutional 
programs,  and  projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  candidates.  Special  courses  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  psychiatric  administration;  finance  and  budgeting;  and  the  training  and  role 
of  ancillary  personnel  are  provided. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203 — Fundamentals  of  epidemiology.  2  pts.  Lectures,  exercises,  seminars, 
and  laboratory. 

Six  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
method  are  introduced  and  briefly  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  are  illustrated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  natural  history  of  both  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases  with  emphasis 
on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control.  Methods  of  detection  and  identification 
of  both  living  and  nonliving  disease  agents  in  the  environment  are  introduced. 

Epidemiology  204 — Epidemiologic  methods.  3  pts.  Exercises,  seminars  and  lectures. 

Nine  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods  and 
in  the  detection  and  identification  of  biologic  agents  of  disease.  Epidemiologic  methods  are  demonstrated 
by  means  of  laboratory  exercises  in  the  study  of  epidemics  and  selected  public  health  problems.  Basic 
principles  of  research  design  are  introduced.  Methods  of  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  interpretation, 
and  use  of  epidemiologic  data   are   illustrated..   Lectures  and   laboratory  exercises   deal   with   detection. 


identification,  and  cultural  and  immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria,  rickettsia,  and 
viruses.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  application  of  such  knowledge  for  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Multiphasic  screening  as  a  means  of  collecting  data  of 
epidemiologic  importance  is  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  303. 

Epidemiology  205 — Epidemiology  in  practice.  3  pts.  Lectures,  seminars,  exercises,  dem- 
onstrations, and  laboratory. 
Nine  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Lectures,  exercises  and  seminars  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  historic  epidemiologic  studies  and  of 
current  epidemiologic  practice  in  community  disease  studies,  health  department  activities,  specific  and 
general  disease  problems  including  atherosclerosis,  mental  health,  cancer,  and  occupational  diseases. 
Detection  and  identification  exercises  are  continued  in  regard  to  helminth  and  protozoan  parasites  of 
public  health  importance  and  of  the  agents  of  the  mycoses  and  zoonoses  of  public  health  interest. 
Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  a  wide  range  of  material  is  available  for  study. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Epidemiology  206 — Fundamentals  of  epidemiology  for  hospital  administrators.  2  pts. 
Lectures,  exercises,  and  seminars. 

Four  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

For  students  with  primary  interest  in  hospital  administration. 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
method  are  introduced  and  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  are  illustrated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  history  of  the  more  common  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control  and  to  problems  of  administra- 
tive medicine. 

Epidemiology  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigation  or  other  special  epidemiologic 
studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  the  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Public 
Health  20^.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be  determined  by  the  individual  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents. Arrangements  will  be  made  for  interested  students  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  Laboratories  in  general,  or  in  specific  divisions,  as  well  as  other  agencies  per- 
forming specific  laboratory  procedures. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition,  2  pts. 

Three  hours  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  deficiency  conditions.  The  epidemiological 
aspects  of  nutrition  are  emphasized  with  discussions  of  factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the 
population,  methods  of  determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent 
advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 

Nutrition  202 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged.  . 

Through  arrangements  with  the  city  and  state  health  departments  and  other  organizations,  qualified 
physicians  and  nutritionists  may  participate  in  clinic  and  field  work  in  nutrition. 

Nutrition  204 — Assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

A  study  of  nutrition  survey  techniques,  including  dietary  histories,  biochemical  field  methods,  and 
clinical  manifestations  of  malnutrition.  The  results"  of  typical  surveys  will  be  analyzed. 


Nutrition  205 — Human  nutritional  requirements. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Tlie  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances  will  be 
studied. 

Nutrition  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  or  field  investiga- 
tions under  the  super^'ision  of  the  staff. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

.\n  introduction  to  occupational  medicine  is  given  by  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Medicine  as  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  various  listed  courses  such  as  Epidemiology 
20^  and  Public  Health  206.  The  subject  matter  in  occupational  medicine  consists  of  a 
nontechnical  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine 
in  industry,  the  relationships  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  occupational 
medicine  in  public  health. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — The  occupational  diseases,  x  pt. 
Three  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases.  This  course  includes  consideration  of  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  environment.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  physicians. 

Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  various  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit 
and  pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed 
groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  207 — Public  health  aspects  of  radiation,  i  pt. 

One  one-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  nature  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its  biological  effects,  uses  in  medi- 
cine and  industry,  prevention  of  injury,  and  governmental  controls  and  legislation.  This  course  will 
include  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  field  trips. 

Occupational  Medicine  210 — Special  work  in  occupational  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  special  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Programs  are  developed  for  students  on  an  individual  basis 
and  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys  or  other  relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 — Principles  of  public  health  education.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 

demonstrations. 

One  one-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  a  fundamental  element  in  the  public 
health  program.  Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and 
scof>e  of  health  education;  who  and  what  a  health  educator  is;  theory  of  health  education  with  special 
attention  to  learning,  perception,  communication,  culture,  and  community  for  their  significance  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems;  community  organization;  tools  of  health  education;  and  problems  of 
evaluation  and  research. 
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Public  Health  Education  202  III,  IV — Advanced  health  education  seminar,  i  pt.  per 

quarter. 

One  onc-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  seminar  is  designed  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  education.  At- 

.  tention  is  given  to  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,   including  specific  areas  such  as  dental  health  education, 

nutrition  education,  school  health  education,  mental  health  education,  public  relations,  as  well  as  recent 

developments  in  medicine,   social  science,   and  education  that  bear  on  health  education.   Students  will 

prepare  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

Students  who  do  not  have  a  primary  interest  in  health  education  but  who  wish  to  participate  for  one 
quarter  may  register  for  either  quarter  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Public  Health  Education  203   III,  IV — Health  education  workshop.  2  pts.  in  third 
quarters;  i  pt.  in  fourth  quarter.  Seminar  and  field  exercises. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  edu- 
cation to  engage  in  concrete  health  education  projects.  In  accordance  with  the  students"  interests,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  students  to  participate,  under  supervision,  in  the  health  education  activities  of  com- 
munity agencies.  Periodic  seminar  sessions  are  employed  to  review  and  to  analyze  these  activities. 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Public  Health  Education  204 — Exercises  in  health  education  media  and  techniques,  i  pt. 

Laboratory  exercises. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
posters,  exhibits,  news  releases,  radio  programs  and  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such 
materials. 

Public  Health  Education  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  education,  i  pt. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  partic- 
ular phase  of  health  education. 

Public  Health  Education  213 — Surveys,  polls,  and  opinion  sampling,  i  pt.  Seminar. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  public  opinion  polls,  radio 
audience  surveys,  social  surveys,  and  similar  investigations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  interview  and 
questionnaire  methods. 

Public  Health  Education  215  I,  II,  III — Medical  background.  4  pts. 

Two  one-and-one-half-hour  lectures  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonmedical  student  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  human 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  thus  an  insight  into  the  physician's  problems  in  managing  dis- 
ease. Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness  is  stressed.  Methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
illustrative  human  disorders  are  reviewed.  Demonstrations  by  means  of  normal  and  pathological  speci- 
mens, and  motion  pictures. 

Public  Health  Education  218 — Professional  writing,  i  pt. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Requirements  of  writing  in  professional  fields  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  prepardtion  of  feature 
articles,  news  releases,  reports,  information  bulletins,  house  organs,  and  speeches.  This  course  comprises 
a  series  of  lectures  with  writing  assignments  and  required  reading  to  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
thought  on  paper.  The  material  presented  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the  hos- 
pital and  public  health  fields  and  to  promote  higher  standards  of  professional  literature. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  is  that  function  in  the  broad  field  of  public  health  which, 
through  the  use  of  administration  as  an  integrative  process,  brings  together  into  a  total 
program  those  elements  of  the  basic  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  related  disciplines 
which  are  of  import  to  the  public  health  worker. 
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The  Division  of  Public  llcahli  Practice  is  responsible  for  developing  this  concept  for 
the  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  public  health  and  indicating  basic  relationships.  In 
addidon,  the  tlivision  offers  to  students  who  intend  to  engage  in  the  various  phases  of 
public  health  practice  opportunity  to  gain  further  knowledge  and  experience  suited  to 
their  indiviiiual  needs.  Since  the  experience  and  objectives  of  the  students  are  extremely 
varied,  no  one  course  is  consiiicred  appropriate  for  all  degree  candidates. 

The  individual  needs  of  the  student  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  in  guiding  the 
selection  of  courses.  Separate  curricula  also  are  available  to  suit  the  needs  of  physicians, 
whether  as  health  officers  or  administrators  of  specialized  programs,  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  public  health  dentists,  nurses,  educators,  stadsticians,  nutritionists,  engineers,  or  sani- 
tarians. 

Public  Health  Practice  202 — Principles  of  public  health  practice.  4  pts.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  laboratory  sessions. 

Two  three-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters,  and  one  field  trip  week. 

The  legal  and  financial  bases  of  public  health  programs,  the  organization  of  various  agencies,  and 
the  methods  of  attaining  public  health  objectives  are  considered.  Interrelationships  between  official 
agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  societies,  community  groups,  and  the  various  disciplines  of  the 
public  health  team  are  emphasized  through  case  studies,  problems,  and  seminars.  The  field  trip  provides 
an  extended  period  in  which  the  students,  in  small  groups,  visit  one  of  several  communities  to  observe 
its  total  public  health  program. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Administrative  Aledicine  201,  Biostatistics  201  and  202,  Epidemiology  203, 
204,  and  2oi,  Public  Health  206,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Sanitary  Science  201,  or  the 
instructor's  permission. 

Public  Health  Practice  203 — Problems  in  public  health  practice,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  public  administration  and  public  health   practice  to  actual  situations. 
Participation  requires  a  knowledge  of  administrative  techniques  and  public  health  program  content. 
Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Public  Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Practice  209 — Public  health  practice  seminar,  i  pt. 
Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  advanced  course  open  to  students  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  training. 

Pubhc  Health  Practice  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  for  those  with  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health 
administration. 

Public  Health  Practice  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  practice. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  the  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  nearby  communities  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  arrangements  are  made  for  qualified  students  to  obtain  broad 
observational  experience  or  more  intensive  supervised  experience  in  limited  fields  of  interest  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

A  basic  orientadon  in  maternal  and  child  health  programs  in  public  health  pracdce  is 
provided  in  the  required  courses  for  the  various  degrees  (Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202).  Program  content  is  further  developed  in  Public  Health  Practice  2^2 
and  as  part  of  Public  Health  214.  Provision  is  made  for  qualified  students  to  elect  addi- 
tional work  in  this  field  through  Public  Health  Practice  210  and  211. 
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Public  Health  Practice  232 — School  health  services,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
One  half-day  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  class- 
room teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects; 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 

Dental  Public  Health 

The  facihties  in  dental  public  health  include  those  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine,  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  and  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  In  addition,  field  training  can  be  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

A  basic  orientation  in  dental  public  health  for  personnel  without  a  professional  dental 
background  is  provided  in  the  courses  required  for  the  various  degrees  (Public  Health 
206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202). 

Advanced  training  for  dentists  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice  is  provided. 

Dental  Public  Health  202 — Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health.  Lectures  and 
seminars. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondentil  personnel  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular problems  in  dental  public  health.  In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the  field 
are  invited  to  participate  in  these  seminars.  Coverage  of  the  following  topics  can  be  provided:  dental 
needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent 
or  control  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to 
dental  and  oral  disease;  prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public 
health. 

Dental  Public  Health  210 — Special  studies. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  special  programs  are  arranged  for  those 
seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction  in  recent  developments  in  dental 
science.  The  following  fields  of  dentistry  are  included: 

Pedodontics:  current  practice  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  defects  of  children,  includ- 
ing cerebral  palsy  cases. 

Orthodontics:  preventive  orthodontics,  various  systems  of  treatment  of  malocclusion,  and  new  con- 
cepts of  growth  and  development  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

Oral  surgery:  particularly  in  the  correction  of  congenital  oral  deformities. 

Stomatology:  including  oral  roentgenology,  oral  diagnosis,  and  periodontology. 

Oral  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology:  including  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  infection, 
and  tumors  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Dental  Public  Health  211 — Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  supervised  field  experience  in  various  types  of  dental  public  health 
programs.  The  facilities  of  voluntary  and  oflScial  agencies  engaged  in  dental  public  health  in  New  York 
City  and  surrounding  areas  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

The  key  role  of  the  public  health  nurse- in 'the  provision  of  public  health  services  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  public  health  practice.  An  outline  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of  various  agencies  is  incorporated 
into  the  courses  required  for  all  degree  candidates  (Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202). 

For  public  health  nurse  candidates  for  fhe  Master  of  Public  Health  degree,  individual 
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plans  will   be  iiiacic  ior  elective   work  in   the  liekl   at  [uiblic   lieahii   nursing.  Certain 
courses  offered  at  Tcacliers  College  may  be  elected  for  credit. 

Public  Health  Nursing  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  work  of  an  obscrv.ition.il,  experimental  or  research  nature  in  public  health  nursing 
will  be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  utilized. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — Principles  of  environmental  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  and  field  trips. 

One  onc-and-one-half-hour  session  per  week,  and  six  field  trips,  first  and  second 
quarters. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and 
their  control,  with  special  reference  to  programs  of  sanitation  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
health  services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  officers  with  a  general  perspective  of 
sanitary  principles,  problems,  and  pr.TCtices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more 
specialized  subjects  by  the  professional  public  health  engineers,  sanitarians,  and  others  in  any  govern- 
mental or  industrial  organization,  under  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  and  supervision  the  programs  of 
environmental  sanitation  are  normally  placed.  The  phases  of  the  environment  considered  in  this 
course  include:  water  supply,  human  waste  disposal,  sewage  and  industrial  waste  disposal,  garbage 
and  refuse  disposal,  stream  pollution,  swimming  pools  and  outdoor  bathing  areas,  cross  connections, 
housing,  accident  prevention,  insect  and  rodent  control,  food  and  milk  sanitation,  shellfish  sanitation, 
air  pollution,  radiological  health,  industrial  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  emergency 
disaster  sanitation. 

Sanitary  Science  202 — Municipal  and  rural  sanitation;  housing.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  field  trips. 
Tliree  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  problems  and  practices  of  sanitation  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
and  suburban  communities;  improvement  of  shallow  wells  and  springs;  rural  school  sanitation;  pit 
privies,  septic  tanks,  and  disposal  fields;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  land  fill  and  composting;  nuisance 
complaints;  and  special  sanitary  aspects  of  hook^vorm  disease  control.  A  study  of  the  basic  requirements 
in  housing,  with  consideration  of  economic  and  sociologic  factors.  Housing  as  a  collateral  element  in 
health  and  disease;  standards  as  to  type  of  construction;  water,  sewerage,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  space 
requirements;  rural  housing,  housing  projects;  governmental  aid.  For  those  especially  concerned  with 
environmental  health  and  for  the  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Sanitary  Science  203 — Insect  and  rodent  control;  food  and  milk  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lec- 
tures, demonstradons,  seminars  and  field  trips. 
Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles,  procedures,  and  practices  involved  in  the 
control  of  insects  and  rodents  of  public  health  importance,  and  to  the  problems  and  practices  involved 
in  the  public  health  supervision  of  milk  and  food  supplies.  The  following  will  be  considered:  principles 
involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  programs  for  the  control  of  Anopheles,  Aedes,  and  Culex 
mosquitoes,  the  house  fly,  and  other  arthropod  vectors  of  disease  in  all  stages  of  the  life  cycle;  ecology 
of  rodents  and  rodent-ectoparasites  of  disease-transmitting  importance;  rat  identification;  technical  prac- 
tices and  managerial  procedures  in  rat-proofing,  poisoning,  trapping,  and  fumigation;  ectoparasite 
control  measures.  Field  inspections  of  rat-infested  areas  will  be  made,  and  the  collection  of  domestic 
rodents  and  their  parasites  will  be  observed.  The  following  will  be  discussed:  national,  state  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  milk  and  food  sanitation;  veterinary  medicine  and  its  relation  to  the 
control  of  milk-  and  food-borne  infections;  the  selection  and  application  of  laboratory  tests  and 
interpretation  of  results;   food  handlers'   training  programs   and   their   administration. 

Sanitary  Science  210 — Special  studies  in  environmental  sanitation. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes:  seminars,  research,  collateral  reading,  and  thesis  preparation  in  selected  fields 
of  sanitation;  studies  with  operating  organizations  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  in  one  of  the 
following:  mosquito  control,  water  and  sewage  treatment,  stream  and  harbor  pollution,  milk  and  food 
sanitation,    irrigation,    rural   sanitation,    rat    control,    rabies    control,    housing   and    industrial    sanitation; 
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inspection  of  manufacturing  processes  and   related   testing   and   researcli   facilities   in   the  sanitary  equip- 
ment and  insecticidal  field. 

A  wealth  of  opportunity  exists  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area  for  observation  and  research  in  the 
fields  enumerated  above.  Sanitary  practices  of  health  departments  may  be  studied  in  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  situations.  For  engineers,  entomologists,  veterinarians,  and  others  concerned  with  environ- 
mental health. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually 
large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many  persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come 
to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  mate- 
rial is  available  through  this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relation- 
ship with  it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce  of 
this  city  continue  to  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical 
work  in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

As  part  of  the  course,  Epidemiology  205 — Epidemology  in  practice,  all  Master  of  Public 
Health  candidates  receive  instruction  in  the  parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  United  States. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  diseases,  with  emphasis  upon  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian   Medical   center  are   available   for   study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infec- 
tions are  available  through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of 
diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  2M — Helminthology.  4  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  cl'assification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205 — ^Protozoology,  2  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in^  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  pts. 

Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  anthropod  vectors,  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy 
is  considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the 
vectors  are  emphasized. 

/ 
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Tropical  Medicine  207 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Rese.ircli  in  medicnl  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  itlcntifuation  of  mosquitoes  or  otlier  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

External  and  internal  morpholocry  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209 — Identification  of  mosquitoes,  i  pt.  Conferences  and  laboratory. 
One  half-day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and   larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210 — Seminar,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  inonth  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  re- 
search.  Required  of  all   candidates   for  the  Master  of  Science  degree   in   parasitology. 

Tropical  Medicine  212 — Tropical  medicine,  clinical.  10  pts. 
Full-dme,  fourth  quarter. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory 
studies  on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epi- 
demiology and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopoli- 
tan diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  213 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics.  2  pts.  Seminars. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems 
that  will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  com- 
munity  hospitals,    industrial   villages,    mines,   etc.,    in   the   tropics. 

Tropical  Medicine  214 — Malariology. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in 
man  and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical 
and  laboratory  aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the 
disease.  The  control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of 
mosquito  eradication  and  control  are  studied,  and  there  are  exercises  in  mapping,  surveying,  drainage, 
dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  215 — Personal  hygiene  in  the  tropics,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 
Two  hours  per  week. 

A  reviewing  of  physiological  effects  of  relatively  high  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and 
of  intense  sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  likely  to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition, 
rest,  recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  i68th  Street  and 
from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane 
Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute 
of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District  Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield 
Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  interested  in  research  and  practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health. 
After  the  student  has  completed  die  required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special 
lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery. 

OTHER  CLINICS  AND  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

Bellevue  Hospital  Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases 

Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital.  Woman's  Hospital 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1950,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  is  297,351.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tuberculosis,  nutri- 
tion, venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene. 
An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and  public  health  nurses  representing 
both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  die 'City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
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whereby  the  piibhc  hcaltli  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusuallv  productive  and  complete  facility. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Hcalih  Center,  the  New 
York.  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making  its 
vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign 
countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  amount  of 
diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique  opportunity 
for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Clinic  and  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  which  is  in 
the  same  building  as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens 
available  to  students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  tropical  diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the 
School  is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities,  espe- 
cially the  Countv  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies  by  gradu- 
ate students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the  School, 
provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  observe  or  partici- 
pate in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well-staffed  health  depart- 
ment and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 

STATE  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Deparmient  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available  for  graduate 
students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of  Nassau  county 
and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  Particular  use  has  been  made  for  student  observa- 
tion of  the  health  departments  of  Hartford  and  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  and  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  Rochester,  New  York.  This  extra- 
metropolitan  t\-pe  of  experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the 
future  work  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of 
specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban 
environments. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATUR.\L  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this  museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  advanced  students  in  medical  entomology. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  building. 
It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty'  and  students,  and  it 
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aids  in  research  through  interhbrary  loans  and  through  its  unique  bibhographic  service. 

The  Ubrary  contains  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  volumes  of 
books  and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides  on 
the  history  of  medicine.  More  than  twenty-five  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regu- 
larly. A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  facult)',  and  research 
workers  in  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Buder  Library,  while  special  and 
departmental  collecdons  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  They  in- 
clude collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology',  sociology,  and 
other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special  collections  available  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Saturday, 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  12  m.  to  5  p.m.  during  the  academic  year.  All  other 
libraries  post  the  hours  they  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide  loan 
privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  foundctl  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  191 2  the  title  was 
changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  insdtution  in  die 
North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The 
first  individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and 
Samuel  Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respecdvely.  Instrucdon  in 
medicine  was  given  undl  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department. 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
tlie  two  institudons,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  die  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  that  dme  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were 
signed  by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until 
1 891,  when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since 
September,  1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  Universit)',  on  May  2,  192 1,  established  an  Institute  of  Pubhc 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Practice  and  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

Bv  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School" 
of  Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945,  and  on  July  i,  1955,  the  designation  "School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective.  This  School  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Universit)'  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics, 
epidemiolog)',  occupational  medicine,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science, 
tropical  diseases,  administrative  medicine,  hospital  administration,  public  health  educa- 
tion, and  other  fields  related  to  public  health. 

CAMPUS  PRIVILEGES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  facilities  of  the  University  campus,  including  access  to  the 
Universit)'  libraries,  gymnasium,  Placement  Bureau,  and  other  activities. 
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ATHLETIC  FACILITIES 

A  service  charge  of  $3.00  per  session  for  locker  privileges  is  charged  each  student 
using  the  facilides  of  the  University  gymnasium  without  formal  registration  in  physical 
education  courses.  Locker  privileges  include  a  towel,  complete  uniform  (except  shoes), 
and  laundry  service. 

Barnard  College  offers  to  women  graduate  students  and  women  students  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  die  University  (except  Teachers  College)  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its 
facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreational  activities  without  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
The  program  provides  class  instruction  in  the  four  groups  of  activities,  namely  rhyth- 
mics, team  sports,  individual  and  dual  sports,  and  swimming  and  correctives.  Sections 
are  open,  provided  the  registration  is  not  already  filled  by  Barnard  undergraduates.  For 
this  reason,  students  are  advised  to  withhold  application  for  admission  until  the  Barnard 
students  have  completed  registration. 

The  swimming  pool  is  open  for  recreational  swimming  at  stated  hours.  It  is  super- 
vised by  mature,  well-trained,  and  qualified  instructors.  Organized  instruction  given 
to  those  who  want  it. 

Students  are  advised  that  there  are  two  separate  sessions  within  each  session.  Regis- 
tration occurs  at  four  different  times  during  the  year.  The  approximate  dates  are 
September  26,  November  i,  February  4,  and  March  27. 

Students  should  follow  this  procedure  for  registration:  (i)  consult  the  schedule  of 
activities  posted  on  the  Physical  Education  Bulletin  Board  in  Barnard  Hall;  (2)  secure 
a  certificate  of  health  from  the  University  Medical  Office;  (3)  register  at  the  of&ce  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  209  Barnard  Hall.  (Bring  bursar's  receipt  for 
proper  identification.) 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Student  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  medical 
examination. 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  -the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other 
student  supplies.  Substantial  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers 
and  publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.; 
Saturdays,  8:45  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

All  students  registered  within  the' University,  regularly  pursuing  their-  courses  of 
study,  are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  residence  halls.  The  University  desires  its 
students  to  live  whenever  possible  in-  the  residence  halls,  which  are  a  part  of  its  educa- 
tional development  and  life.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made, on  the  session  basis.  Fees 
may  be  paid  on  a  session,  monthly,  or,  in  case  of  need,  weekly  basis. 
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Bun!  Hall 

bard  Hall,  the  ifsidencc  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  additional  stories  in  the 
north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.  It 
contains  single  rooms,  suites  with  bath,  and  apartments;  and  its  facilities  include  large 
lounging  rooms,  ilining  room,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  gymnasium,  scjuash  courts,  and 
swimming  pool. 

There  are  rooms  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  in  the  north  wing  arranged  to 
accommodate  women  students,  and  there  is  also  an  aparmient  on  each  of  the  floors. 
Rates  for  accommodations  range  from  $476  to  $578  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four 
weeks.  All  rates  are  subject  to  revision  if  costs  change. 

Room  application  blanks  and  further  informadon  concerning  rates  will  be  furnished 
on  request  bv  the  ISiird  Hall  ofTice,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Other  Residence  Halls 

The  University  maintains  on  the  Morningside  Heights  campus,  or  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  it,  residence  halls  for  men  and  for  women,  information  about  which  may  be 
obtained  (for  men)  from  the  Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West 
ii6th  Street,  New  York  27.  The  advance  reservadon  deposit  is  payable  upon  receipt  of 
room  assignment.  Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  Columbia  University. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Students  who  wish  to  live  outside  the  University  may  obtain  lists  of  inspected  rooms 
and  apartments  at  the  Registry  of  Off-Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall. 

The  King's  Croivn  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and  guests  of 
members  of  the  University. 

International  House,  while  not  a  University  residence  hall,  is  primarily  a  residence  for 
students  at  Columbia  University  and  other  colleges  and  universities  in  New  York  City. 
It  offers  comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information  write 
directly  to  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff, 
with  offices  located  in  Universitv'  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  edu- 
cational benefits  available  under  the  law. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loan  funds  are  provided  in  a  limited  amount  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  it  is 
the  general  policy  to  grant  loans  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  session  of  residence  at  the  University.  Application  is  made  on  a  blank  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  310  University  Hall,  ii6th  St.  and 
Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Applications  for  loans  in  the  winter  session  should  be 
filed  by  September  i;  for  the  spring  session,  by  January  2. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Each  person  whose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  session  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  registered  in  any  other 
school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  institution,  without  the 
specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  college  of  the  University 
in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  a  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid.  No 
student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially  regis- 
tered, nor  may  any  student  register  after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written 
consent  of  the  proper  dean  or  director. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment.  Any 
student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements  should 
apply  to  the  proper  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  tne  University,  the  receipt  by  him 
of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of 
any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is 
free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he 
deems  proper,  and  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each 
faculty  and  the  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 

WITHDRAWAL 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing, and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University;  but 
no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  without  the 
assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean  or  director. 
Students  withdrawing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing  at  once. 

The  dean  or  director  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a 
student  in  good  standing. 

GRADUATION 

Diplomas  are  issued  at  the  times  stated  in  .the  Academic  Calendar;  those  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  however,  are  issued  at  any  time  during  the  .year  upon 
completion  of  requirements  by  the  candidate. 

No  degree  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the 
University  courses  of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time 
work.  .     . 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1958-1959 


WINTER  SESSION 


September  15 


September  17 

November  4 
November  1 7 
November  24 
November  27 
December      1 


December   22 


Monday,  and  September  16,  Tuesday.  Registration,  including  payment 
of  fees.  Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must 
pay  a  late  fee. 

Wednesday.  First  quarter  begins.  Classes  begin. 

Tuesday.  Election  Day.  Holiday. 

Monday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  second  quarter. 

Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 

Thursday,  through  November  30,  Sunday.  Thanksgiving  holidays. 

Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 
the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment 
of  a  late  fee. 

Monday,  through  January  4,  1959,  Sunday.  Christmas  holidays. 


SPRING  SESSION 


January       29 


February 
February 
February 
March 


2 

12 
23 

2 


March 

23 

March 

27 

March 

30 

May 
May 

29 
30 

May 
June 

31 
2 

Thursday,  and  January  30,  Friday.  Registration  including  payment  of 

fees. 
Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

Thursday.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Monday.  Washington's  Birthday  holiday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June. 

The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a 

late  fee. 
Monday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter, 
Friday,  through  March  29,  Sunday.  Easter  holidays. 
Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 
Friday.  Fourth  quarter  ends. 
Saturday.  Memorial  Day.  Holiday. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service, 
Tuesday.  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August  3     Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for  the 

degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  October.  The 
privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a  late  fee. 


1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

N.  Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 
SQUIER.UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 


7.  N.  Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

11.  N.  Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

H.  FRANCIS   DEUFIELD   HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C 
15.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 
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COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN     MEDICAL     CENTER 
600     WEST     168TH     STREET     •     NEWYORK     32      •     NEWYORK 


INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is 
located  on  the  upper  four  floors  of  the  Washington  Heights 
Teaching  and  Health  Center,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Medical 
Center  group,  at  600  West  i68th  Street,  New  York  32,  New 
York.  It  is  easily  reached  by  bus  and  by  both  the  IND  and  IRT 
subways,  and  is  close  to  the  West  Side  Highway. 

Office  hours:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  executive 
officer  by  calling  WAdsworth  3-2500,  Extension  597. 
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HENRY  N.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City 

WARREN  G.  RAINIER,  M.S.,  Director,  Mountain- 
side Hospital,   Montclair,  New  Jersey 

A.  ROSENBERG,  Executive  Director,  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases,  New  York  City 

FRANK  P.  SAUER,  Director,  Muhlenberg  Hospital, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

CLIFFORD  G.  SAWYER,  Administrator,  Booth 
Memorial  Hospital,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  New 
York 

HENRY  L.  SCHMIDT,  JR.,  M.D.,  Manager,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

HARVEY  SCHOENFELD,  Director,  Nathan  and 
Miriam  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

JAIME  SERRA-CHAVARRY,  M.D.,  Manager,  San 
Patricio  Hospital  (Veterans  Administration),  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

NATHAN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Senior  Medical  Superin- 
tendent,  Morrisania  City  Hospital,  New  York  City 

R.  ASHTON  SMITH,  M.S.,  Director,  Lawrence  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

MARTIN  R.  STEINBERG,  M.D.,  Director,  The 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City 

CHARLES  C.  STEWART,  M.S.,  Director,  Mercer 
Hospital,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

VERNON  C.  STUTZMAN,  M.S.,  Director,  Metho- 
dist Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 

JOSEPH  V.  TERENZIO,  LL.B.,  M.S.,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New  York  City 

PETER  B.  TERENZIO,  LL.B.,  M.H.A.,  Executive 
Vice-President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City 

JOHN  H.  TRAVIS,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  Manhat- 
tan State  Hospital,  New  York  City 

MARTIN  S.  ULAN,  Administrator,  Hackensack  Hos- 
pital, Hackensack,  New  Jersey 

HERBERT  McC.  WORTMAN,  M.D.,  Administrator, 
Beekman-Downtown  Hospital,  New  York  City 

GEORGE  R.  WRENN,  M.S.,  M.B. A.,  Director.  Ault- 
man  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio 


POLICY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

IN  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


GEORGE  BUGBEE,  Chairman;  President,  Health  In- 
formation Foundation,  New  York,  New  York 

J.  MILO  ANDERSON,  Administrator,  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York 

SISTER  LORETTO  BERNARD,  S.C,  R.N.,  Admin- 
istrator, St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York,  New 
York 

GEORGE  DANA,  M.D.,  Director,  North  Shore  Hos- 
pital, Manhasset,  New  York 

FREDERICK  H.  GIBBS,  Col.,  MSC,  USA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

R.  O.  D.  HOPKINS,  Executive  Director,  United  Hos- 
pital Fund,  New  York,  New  York 


J.   HAROLD   JOHNSTON,   Executive  Director,   New 

Jersey  Hospital  Association,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
JOHN    W.    KAUFFMAN,    Administrator,    Princeton 

Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
BASIL   C.    Maclean,    M.D.,    President,    Blue   Cross- 

Association,  New  York,  New  York 
CHARLES  S.   PAXSON,  JR.,  Administrator,   Hahne- 
mann Hospital   and   Medical   College,   Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 
HENRY  N.   PRATT,  M.D.,  Director,   Society  of  the 

New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 
OLIVER  G.  PRATT,  Executive  Director,  Rhode  Island 

Hospital,  Providence.  Rhode  Island 


LESTER  E.  RICHWAGEN.  Administrator.  Mary 
Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington.  Vermont 

DONALD  M.  ROSENBERGER.  Director.  Maine  Gen- 
eral Hospital.   Portland.  Maine 

CHARLES  G.  ROSWELL.  Director.  Hospital  Services 
Division,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York,  New 
York 


ANTHONY  J.  J.  ROURKE,  M.D.,  New  Rochellc, 
New  York 

RT.  REV.  MSGR.  J.  B.  TOOMEY,  Director,  Diocesan 
Charities  and  Welfare.  Syracuse.  New  York 

RICHARD  T.  VIGUERS,  Administrator,  New  Eng- 
land Center  Hospital,   Boston,   Massacliusctts 


POLICY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


LEONA  BAUMGARTNER.  M.D..  Chairman;  Com- 
missioner. New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 
New  York,  New  York 

FRANKLYN  B.  AMOS.  M.D..  Director,  Office  of 
Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Albany.  New  York 

DANIEL  BERGSMA.  M.D..  Commissioner.  New  Jer- 
sey State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton,  New- 
Jersey 


HERMAN  E.  HILLEBOE.  M.D.,  Commissioner,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New 
York 

BERNARD  KAPELL,  Personnel  Director,  American 
Heart  Association,  New  York,  New  York 

SOL  S.  LIFSON,  Director,  Health  Education,  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York,  New 
York 

ROBERT  E.  ROTHERMEL.  M.D.,  Training  Officer. 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 


CURRICULUM  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PROGRAM  IN  PSYCHIATRIC  ADMINISTRATION 


PAUL  H.  HOCH.  M.D.,  Chairman;  Commissioner  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  (Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Columbia 
University,  on  leave) 

LAWRENCE  C.  KOLB,  I^LD.,  Vice-Chairman;  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry 

VIOLA  W.  BERNARD,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical 
Professor  of  Psychiatry 

HENTIY  BRILL,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  New 
York 

ROBERT  C.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry,  Albany  Medical  College,  Al- 
bany, New  York 


PAUL  V.  LEMKAU,  M.D.,  Director,  Community 
Health  Services,  New  York  City  Community  Mental 
Health  Board 

FRANCIS  J.  O'NEILL,  M.D.,  Senior  Director.  Cen- 
tral Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  New  York 

WILLIAM  B.  TERHUNE,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Committee  on  Accreditation  of 
Mental  Hospital  Administrators,  American  Psychi- 
atric Association 

HARVEY  J.  TOMPKINS,  M.D.,  Director,  Psychiatric 
Division,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

RAY  E.  TRUSSELL,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Executive  Of- 
ficer, School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine;  DeLamar  Professor  of  Administrative 
Medicine 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
WHICH  REGULARLY  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

Pennsylvania,    Commonwealth    of.    Department    of 

Health 
Puerto  Rico,  Commonwealth  of.  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health,  St.  Thomas 

Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 

Nassau  County  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

Nassau  County  Health  Department 

Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 


Rockland  County  Health  Department 
Suffolk  County  Health  Department 
Tompkins  County  Health  Department 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Alexandria  (Va. )  Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Children's  Court  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Department  of  Health 

Hackensack  Water  Company 

Hartford  Health  Department 

Long  Beach,  City  of.  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Philadelphia  City  Health  Department 
Rochester  Health  Bureau 
Yonkers  City  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
Johnson  and  Johnson 
Lederle  Laboratories 

VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  AGENCIES 

Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Bellevue  Hospital,  Division  of  Psychiatry 

Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 

Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 

Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 

Citizen's  Committee  for  Children  of  New  York 
City,  Inc. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Inc. 

Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 

Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of  New  York 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 

National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel  Associa- 
tion Health  Center 

New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 

Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 

State  Charities  Aid  Association 

Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 

Westchester,  County  of.  Medical  Society  of  the 


HOSPITALS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital,  Moengo, 
Surinam 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

Beekman-Downtown  Hospital 

Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education 

Day  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-care  Clinic  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

Englewood  Hospital 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Montrose,  New  York 

Grasslands  Hospital 

Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  New  Jersey 

The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  Center 

Letchworth  Village 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor,  Liberia 

Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 

Montefiore  Hospital 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 

New  York  Infirmary 

New  York,  State  University  of,  College  of  Medicine 

Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Princeton  Hospital 

Puerto  Rico,  University  of.  School  of  Medicine 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson,  New  York 

Riverside  Hospital,  North  Brother  Island,  New  York 

Roosevelt  Hospital 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 


SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  is  under  tlie  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Columbia  University  and  shares  in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the 
Columbia-Prcsbvtcrian  Medical  Center  and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  utilize  the  unusually  large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hos- 
pital, medical  care,  and  prepayment  facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  Collcclivcly,  these  resources  and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  to 
graduate  students  unusually  complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  agencies;  in  the  clinical 
and  epidemiological  aspects  of  the  acute  communicable  diseases,  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
venereal  diseases;  in  programs  in  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  school  health  work,  public 
healdi  education,  food  control,  milk  sanitation,  housing,  the  operadon  of  water  and 
sewerage  plants,  industrial  hygiene  and  medicine,  vital  statisdcs,  hospital  administradon, 
medical  care  organizadon,  and  prepayment  plans;  and  to  obtain  for  research  and  teach- 
ing purposes  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  relation  to  parasitology,  tropical  diseases, 
and  medical  entomology. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  are  to  offer  a  complete  curriculum  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  administrative  medicine,  preventive  medicine,  and  public  health  in  their  several 
aspects,  and  to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to  do 
advanced  work  in  the  public  health  science  which  bears  upon  the  preventable  diseases 
and  die  individual  and  social  aspects  of  public  health  problems,  as  well  as  hospital 
organization  and  medical  care.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of 
popular  education  the  benefits  of  reliable  information  in  the  protection  and  development 
of  human  health  and  die  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  making 
available  to  the  entire  population  modern,  high-quality  health  services  of  every  descrip- 
tion. While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to  predict  the  exact  forms  and  methods  of 
medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in 
which  health  services  are  moving.  These  various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable 
modifications  in  the  future  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  administering  the  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  hospitalization  programs  and  ade- 
quate community-wide  health  services  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  increasing  age  of  the  population;  the  vitalization  and  expansion  of  out- 
patient services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home  medical  care;  the  development  of 
adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic  units;  the  recognition  of  necessary  spe- 
cialization and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  specialists  into  various  forms  of 
group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  prepayment  insurance  for  medical 
and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of  preventive  medicine  by  federal,  state, 
and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the 
necessary  training  of  competent  personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public 
health  programs. 


Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

1.  Hospital  Administration  (of  general  and  special  facilities,  such  as  mental 

hospitals  and  clinics) 

2.  Prepayment  Medical  Care 

3.  Public  Health  Administration 

4.  Industrial  Medical  Administration 

A  program  of  this  scope  and  character  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  makes  possible  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  hospitals,  health  services,  medical-care  plans,  and  industrial 
medicine  and  public  health  administration.  The  program  will  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of  community-wide  programs 
of  hospital,  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other  health  services.  The  School  aflfords  op- 
portunities for  fundamental  research  in  these  fields  and  for  the  training  of  administra- 
tive personnel  prepared  to  assume  major  responsibilities. 

INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to  utilize 
the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate  with  off- 
campus  organizations — the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Boyce-Thompson  Institute 
for  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratories,  and  other  organizations  and  agencies 
in  the  New  York  area,  especially  those  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations — that  have  an 
interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and  research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutritional  problems 
vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  occur 
everywhere.  The  program  of  the  Institute  is  designed  to  meet  the  world-wide  need  for 
people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  the  nature,  and  the  means  available  to  prevent 
malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's  food  supply,  modern  food 
technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature  of  deficiency  diseases,  preven- 
tive medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food  habits. 

The  program  of  the  Institute  has  been  organized  to  afford  opportunities  for  fundamen- 
tal research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to  assume  major  responsibilities  in  public 
health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

CURRICULA 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science 
in  administrative  medicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitol- 
ogy. For  information  as  to  other  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  offered  by  the 
University  under  the  guidance  of  a  department  representing  a  science  related  to  public 
health  or  under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  see  the  bulletin  of  the 
Graduate  Faculties.  ,      .      , 

Students  in  all  curricula  will  participate  in  an  orientation  program  of  apprcfitimately 
ten  days'  length  starting  on  the  day  after  registration  in  September.  This  program  is 
designed  to  provide  all  newly  entering  students  with  an  orientation  to  the  community, 
the  Medical  Center  and  the  School.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  rapid  survey  of  the  nature 
of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them.  This  pro- 


gram  is  also  intended  to  inlrodiicc  the  sttnlent  to  tlie  major  areas  of  licakli  wort:  with 
which  he  will  be  concerned  throughout  the  rest  of  the  academic  year. 
The  School  does  not  offer  evening  classes  and  does  not  have  a  summer  session. 

Master  oj  Puhlic  Hcullli 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  public  health  within  their  broad  community  application,  or  in  more  special- 
ized areas  such  as  tropical  niedicinc,  health  edi:cation,  nutrition,  sanitary  science,  (x;cupa- 
tional  medicine,  and  other  specialties  in  the  field  of  public  health.  It  is  presupposed  that 
candidates  will  have  had  a  satisfactory  academic  education  and  will  previously  have  be- 
come qualified  in  some  professional  capacity  basic  to  graduate  education  in  public  health. 

Special  Residency  in  Puhlic  Uculth 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency  joindy  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School  is  available.  The  student  enters 
school  at  the  usual  time  in  September  but  begins  approved  residency  training  after  the 
first  semester.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health  Department  personnel — both 
state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised  residency. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second  semester  of  the 
academic  program.  Candidates  who  may  be  interested  should  write  to  either  the  School 
or  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany, 
New  York. 

Doctor  oj  Public  Health 

The  objective  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  is  to  pro- 
vide, for  students  of  demonstrated  abilitjf  and  scholarship,  an  opportunitv  to  attain  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  to  develop  an  outstanding  proficiency 
in  some  particular  aspect  of  public  health.  The  arrangement  of  work  leading  to  this  de- 
gree is  designed  to  provide  more  experience  in  the  investigative  method  than  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  course.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accom- 
plishment of  candidates  for  diis  degree  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an  expectation  that 
persons  satisfactorily  completing  the  required  course  will  be  competent  for  teaching, 
research,  or  advanced  administrative  positions. 

Master  of  Science 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  for  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  curricula 
with  major  smdy  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  administrative  medicine,  biostatistics, 
hospital  administration,  nutrition,  or  parasitolog)'. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities  and 
affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects  pertain- 
ing directlv  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary  instruction 
in  its  several  ancillary  fields,  including  public  health  and  medical  care.  The  course  of 
study  is  of  approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of 
thirt}'-two  weeks  in  full-time  residence  and  not  less  than  one  calendar  year  of  super\'ised 
administrative  residency.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with  the 
hospital  experience,  four  months  (September  through  January)  are  spent  in  academic 


residence,  followed  by  a  twelve  months'  hospital  residency,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by 
the  final  four  months  of  academic  study  (February  through  May).  The  School  guides 
the  student  but  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  finding  a  satisfactory  residency.  Varia- 
tions in  the  time  sequence  are  made  only  widi  the  approval  of  the  Executive  OfiBcer. 

The  curriculum  for  the  degree  in  administrative  medicine  is  developed  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  for  each  student  depending  upon  his  academic  background,  professional  experi- 
ence, and  special  interests.  Certain  courses  listed  under  hospital  administration  and  in 
the  several  fields  of  public  health  are  basic  to  all  health  administration  and  will  usually 
be  required  of  the  candidate  for  Master  of  Science  in  administrative  medicine.  The 
arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and  administrative  residency  is  similar  to 
that  in  hospital  administration. 

The  curriculum  for  the  degree  in  nutrition  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available 
in  the  New  York  area,  including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  sub- 
jects in  nutrition  and  related  public  health  fields.  The  course  of  study  is  of  twelve 
months'  duration,  including  three  months  of  field  work. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Course  work  and  thesis  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Admin- 
istrative Medicine.  The  requirements  for  and  the  issuing  of  the  degree  are  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  and 
the  student  is  certified  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  only  with  the  approval  of  that 
committee.  Curricula  are  available  for  graduate  work  in  biostatistics,  nutrition,  and 
parasitology  with  emphasis  on  medical  and  public  health  aspects.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Officer  and  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties. 

Traineeships 

The  School  currentiy  offers  advanced  traineeship  programs  in  biostatistics,  several 
phases  of  administrative  and  community  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  parasitology  and 
tropical  medicine,  and  public  health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 

CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  postgraduate  program  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  hospital  administration. 

The  public  health  aspect  of  the  program  serves  public  health  personnel  chiefly  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of  current 
interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 

The  hospital  administration  program  is  to  serve  the  states  included  in  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  Hospital  Assemblies.  Two  programs  are  to  be  offered,  one  for  hos- 
pital personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital  organization  and  management,  the 
other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these,  studies. 

ADMISSION 

The  academic  year  1959-1960  begins  Wednesday,  September  16,  1959.  Candidates  for 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Master,  of  PubUc  Health  will  be  admitted  only  at 


the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Executive  Officer  of  the  School. 

Acceptance  of  a  student  for  admission  is  based  on  the  grounds  of  character  and  health 
as  well  as  on  the  fuliillmcnt  of  academic  requirements. 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Candidates  must  previously  have  acquired  a  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to 
public  health.  Ordinarily  this  means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  ap- 
proved medical,  dental,  veterinary,  or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostadsdcians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate  nurses,  health 
educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists,  social  workers, 
etc.,  who  possess  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who 
have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work,  and  who  give  promise 
of  leadership  in  tliis  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits.  Normally  a  minimum  of 
three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  required. 
One  vear  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years' 
e.xperience  usually  required.  Other  applicants  seeking  training  in  such  fields  as  epi- 
demiology, public  health  administration,  pubhc  health  education,  and  biostatistics  will 
be  considered  individually  for  training  on  an  extended  basis. 

Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  likewise  consid- 
ered in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  essential  as  specific  educational  requirements. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  candidate  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  must  provide  evidence 
of  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University',  must 
have  attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  previ- 
ously have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive  of  the 
dme  spent  in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure  ac- 
ceptance of  any  given  candidate  for  this  degree.  Each  candidate's  applicadon  must  be 
approved  by  the  professor  under  whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued. 

Master  of  Science 

The  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  universit)'  or  college  ap- 
proved by  Columbia  University.  In  all  instances  he  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation.  Applicants  who  contemplate  study  in  the  fields  of  biostatistics 
or  parasitologv  must  have  completed  adequate  courses  in  mathematics,  biologv,  chem- 
istr}',  and  physics. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nursing,  and  nonmedical  fields  may  be  considered  for  the 
degree  in  administrative  medicine,  hospital  administration,  or  nutrition.  Evidence  of 
personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  these  fields  is  likewise  considered  in  each 
case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working 
experience  is  desirable  but  not  required.  No  credit  that  would  shorten  the  academic  year 
of  residence  will  be  given  for  previous  experience  or  instruction. 


special  Students 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  this  cate- 
gory. His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree  candidate  only  upon 
reapplicadon  to  the  Executive  Officer.  He  will  receive  not  more  than  ten  points  of  credit 
towards  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time  basis. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Master  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence. 
Instruction  is  built  around  the  basic  subjects  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition, 
sanitary  science,  occupational  medicine,  public  health  administration,  tropical  diseases, 
public  health  dentistry,  and  public  health  education.  Collateral  courses  in  laboratory  and 
clinical  subjects  and  field  work  are  provided  on  an  elective  basis. 

In  oudining  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  while  the  previous  training  and  interests  of  the  individual  must 
to  some  degree  determine  the  content  of  his  course,  the  course  itself  is  not,  by  nature  or 
length,  one  in  which  specialization  may  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  degrees  must, 
therefore,  generally  take  fundamental  courses  in  the  fields  of  administration,  biostatistics, 
community  health  activities,  epidemiology,  medical  care,  mental  health,  nutrition,  public 
health  education,  public  health  practice,  and  sanitary  science. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  completion  of  the  above  courses,  required  of  all  candidates, 
elective  courses,  sufficient  in  number,  must  be  chosen.  These  must  constitute  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  study,  related  to  the  basic  profession  of  the  graduate  student  con- 
cerned. 

Students  interested  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health,  such  as  tropical  medi- 
cine or  nutrition,  may  concentrate  their  electives  in  that  field.  If  tropical  medicine  is 
elected,  clinical  instruction  is  provided  incident  to  the  various  courses  described  in  the 
curriculum  and  will  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  dermatology,  medicine,  ophthalmol- 
ogy, pediatrics,  etc.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  such  a  curriculum  in  the 
light  of  experience  and  in  view  of  circumstances  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  The 
curriculum  in  nutrition  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  exceptionally  broad  facili- 
ties available  at  Columbia  University  and  in  the  New  York  area  and  can  be  spread  over 
two  years  to  permit  students  to  take  courses  in  related  fields  of  study  in  other  divisions 
of  the  University,  such  as  the  Graduate  Faculties,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  Dental  School,  Teachers  College,  and  the  School  of  International  Affairs. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

The  course  of  study  occupies  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence,  after  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  are  met.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclu- 
sive, interest.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health  he  will  familiarize 
himself  with  investigative  methods  and  by  a  thesis  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a 
proficiency  in  this  field.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses  offered  and 
through  conferences  and  guided  library  vvork,  he  must  acquire  an  unusually  complete 
grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Courses  for  applicants  for  the  degree,  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  are  provided  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities  of  the  various  candidates. 


Master  of  Science 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  and  in  additiun  must  complete  satisfactorily 
a  number  of  collateral  courses  which,  when  added  to  the  basic  courses,  will  provide  a 
well-balanced  and  satisfactory  program  of  graduate  study.  In  collateral  subjects,  candi- 
dates majoring  in  biostatistics  or  parasitology  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  in  the 
relevant  basic  sciences. 

Students  majoring  in  hospital  administration  are  required  to  take  all  courses  listed  in 
that  secdon,  with  the  exception  of  those  offered  for  specialty  groups.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances a  student  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  an  elective  for  a  required  course. 

Students  majoring  in  nutrition  arc  required  to  take  nutridon  courses  numbered  201 
to  20C)  inclusive,  Biostatistics  201  and  202,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Chemistry 
iy2,  177a,  and  177b  (in  the  Graduate  Facukies).  Collateral  courses  in  governmental  poli- 
cies, biochemistry,  and  physiology  will  be  arranged.  The  candidate  must  devote  one 
summer  or  the  equivalent  to  field  work  in  human  nutrition,  to  be  arranged  with  the 
director.  The  work  may  be  started  in  September  or  February. 

The  curriculum  in  parasitology  is  spread  over  two  academic  years  to  permit  students 
to  take  required  courses  in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology 
in  the  medical  school. 

Residence  requirements  will  vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of 
candidates,  and  with  die  course  of  study  pursued.  All  candidates  must  spend  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  residence.  In  addition,  candidates  in  the  fields  of  hospital  administra- 
tion and  administrative  medicine  must  spend  at  least  twelve  months  as  administrative 
residents  under  supervision  in  an  approved  hospital  or  other  suitable  medical  care 
agency.  When  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  training  is  required,  the  time  of 
registration  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Officer. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  must  complete  basic  courses  established  by  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and,  in  addition,  must  complete  a  number  of  collateral 
courses  required  by  the  School  of  Public  Health.  Residence  requirements  are  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Facilities  are  available  at  the  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  thesis  research. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  register  personally  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the  beginning 
of  each  autumn  or  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic  Calendar 
at  the  beginning  of  this  bulletin.  Program  adjustments  may,  however,  be  made  before 
the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other 
than  the  usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

SUMMARY  OF  FEES 

Tuition  fees  and  the  University  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all  full- 
time  students,  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part-time  smdents. 
The  student  health  service  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time  students  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Columbia  Universit)'  and 
presented  in  person  to  die  Office  of  the  Bursar. 
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No  reduction  is  made  for  late  registration.  Payment  of  fees  after  die  last  day  of  regis- 
tration (see  the  Academic  Calendar)  imposes  automatically  the  statutory  charge  of  $6.00. 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Trustees: 

For  full-time  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Public  Healdi,  Master 
of  PubUc  Healdi,  and  Master  of  Science  in  a  special  field: 

University  fee,  per  session  S  24.00 

Tuition  fee,  per  session  550.00 

One-vear  administrative  residency: 

Uiiiversit)'  fee  12.00 

Tuition  fee  300.00 

(A  residency  of  more  than  Uvelve  months  will  have  a  prorated  tuition  fee.) 

Student  health  sen,'ice  fee,  payable  by  all  full-time  students  at  beginning  of 
school  year.  This  fee  will  be  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  (unless  the 
individual  already  has  hospital  insurance)  and  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  student  health  service.  30.00 

For  part-time  study: 

Universit)^  fee  for  students  enrolled  for: 

Up  to  four  points,  inclusive  6.00 

Over  four  points  to  eight  points,  inclusive  12.00 

Over  eight  points  but  under  twelve  points  18.00 

Twelve  points  or  more  24.00 

With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

University  fee  and  tuition  fee  be  less  than  75-oo 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research  75-oo 

Tuition  fee  for  all  courses,  per  point,  except  where  a  special  fee  is  fixed  37-00 

Application  fees 

For  admission  10.00 

For  each  special  examination  10.00 

For  renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  i.oo 

Late  fees 

For  late  registration  .  6.00 

For  late  application  for  a  special  examination  5.00 

For  late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  _  5.00 

Rebates 

The  Universit)^  fee,  the  student  health  service  fee,  application  fees,  and  late  fees  are 
not  subject  to  rebate.  After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  course,  as 
announced  in  the  Academic  Calendar,  no  tuition  fee  will  be  returned  for  any  course 
which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made 
only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  Universitv,  when  a  partial  return  of  fees 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Registrar.  When  an  adjustment  of  fees  is  allowed,  it  will  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  upon  which  the  Registrar  receives  written  notice  from  the 
student. 
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Reneiial  of  application  jar  a  degree.  An  application  for  a  degree,  other  than  tlic  sev- 
eral doctoral  degrees,  terminates  at  the  next  regular  time  for  the  issuance  of  diplomas 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  but  it  may  be  renewed  for  a  fee  of  $i.oo  each  time  that 
a  candidate  chooses  to  come  up  for  consideration. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for  field 
trips  which  mav  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  set  forth  below  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  School. 
While  some  of  the  courses  are  developed  on  the  basis  of  problems  and  practices  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  the  instruction  in  epidemiology,  sanitary  science,  parasitology, 
medical  entomology,  etc.,  is  related  to  the  ecology  in  other  countries,  particularly  those 
in  subtropical  regions. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  approximately  eight  weeks' 
duration.  The  schedule  of  quarters  is  as  follows: 

First  Quarter:  September  i6,  1959,  to  November  21,  1959 

Second  Quarter:  November  23,  1959,  to  January  30,  i960 

Third  Quarter:  February  i,  i960,  to  March  26,  i960 

Fourth  Quarter:  March  28,  i960,  to  May  28,  i960 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  the  student  will  arrange  his  schedule  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean  or  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  hmited  field  of  study. 

The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction  or  to 
change  the  instructors  as  may  be  necessary. 


INTERDIVISIONAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  a  program  of  broad  scope  by  electing  relevant  courses  offered  in  any 
part  of  the  University.  The  various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  departments 
of  the  University  and  divisions  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine  are  also  brought  together  into  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  203 — Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged,  fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  206  I,  II,  in,  IV — Community  health  activities.  6  pts. 
First  Quarter;  Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  per  week  and  six  field-trip  days. 

Second  Quarter:      Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  per  week  and  four  half-day  field 

trips. 
Third  Quarter:        One  half-day  field  trip  per  week. 
Fourth  Quarter:      One  full-day  field  trip  per  week. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  seeking  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  and  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine.  Quarters  I  and  II  develop  a  general  understanding 
of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationships  of  community  health  programs  of  all  types  and  sponsor- 
ship, and  are  integrated  with  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  and  Public 
Health  Education  201. 

Quarters  III  and  IV  permit  field  observation  of  si>ecifi.c  medical  care  and  public  health  programs  con- 
current with  Administrative  Medicine  203  and  204,  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  Through  a  series  of 
background  and  orientation  sessions,  and  field  trips,  students  examine  and  discuss  on-going  community 
health  activities  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  Visits  are  made  to  programs  in  rural  medical  care;  to  indus- 
trial medical  care  programs;  home  care  programs;  poison  control  centers;  prepayment  plans;  a  public 
health  laboratory;  the  United  Nations;  rehabilitation  institutes;  state,  local  and  national  official  and 
voluntary  health  agencies;  group  practice  clinics;  union  health  centers;  public  health  research  programs; 
and  hospital  and  community  councils.  -      ■ 
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Public  Health  2H — Community  health  projects.  2  pts. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  course  provides  students  from  various  professional  fiL-KIs  with  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
of  working  tot;cthcr  in  examining  a  major  community  licalth  problem  and  dcvclopins  a  program  for  its 
solution.  The  course  is  intended  to  draw  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and  training  before  and 
during  the  current  school  year  and  to  provide  an  intensive  experience  in  working  under  faculty  observa- 
tion with  other  community  resources. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 
Administrative  Medicine 

Programs  arc  individually  arranged,  permitdng  the  student  to  develop  a  broad  back- 
ground in  medical  administradon.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  public  health, 
medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  udlized,  and  the  student  is  guided  in  spe- 
cialized studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interests.  The  program 
extends  through  twenty-one  months,  and  an  administradve  residency  designed  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  applicadon  of  administrative  techniques  is  required. 

Administrative  Medicine  201  A,  B,  C — Fundamentals  of  administration.  3  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  and 
third  quarters. 

This  course  is  comprised  of  the  following  three  sections: 

A.  Group  processes:  The  student  body  is  divided  into  small  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing 
group  dynamic  techniques,  the  students  move  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding 
their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others  in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in 
communication  in  general,  are  identified,  used,  and  refined.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

B.  Principles  of  administration:  A  review  of  the  basic  principles  of  institutional  management  with 
particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  public  health  and  hospital  administration.  One  and  one-half  hours 
per  week,  second  quarter. 

C.  Personnel  management:  An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modern  organiza- 
tion. This  will  include  a  brief  description  of  the  various  functions  performed  by  the  personnel  office  such 
as  employment,  placement,  training,  salary  administration,  and  communication  within  the  organization. 
The  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  how  the  personnel  manager  and  his  office  can  help  the  management  to 
have  efficient  and  satisfied  employees.  One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Administrative  Medicine  203-204 — Medical  care  seminar,  i  pt.  each  quarter. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary 
prepayment  plans,  commercial  health  insurance,  union-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs, 
group  practice,  and  other  methods  of  providing  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  208 — Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Current  methods  of  research  in  administrative  medicine  are  critically  discussed.  Actual  research  under 
way  at  the  Administrative  Medicine  Research  Unit  forms  the  principal  basis  for  discussion.  Topics  dis- 
cussed this  year  will  be  selected  from  among  the  following:  quality  of  medical  care;  patterns  of  medical 
care  under  comprehensive  and  other  health  plans;  problems  in  the  extension  of  health  insurance;  the 
changing  role  of  the  convalescent  home;  hospital  treatment  of  adolescent  narcotic  users;  selection  of  hos- 
pital administrators;  and  medical  care  problems  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Administrative  Medicine  209 — Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  public 
health  and  administrative  medicine,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  continuum  of  experimental  designs  appropriate  to  evaluation  research;  attitudinal  measurement  and 
scaling;  sampling  administration  in  communities  and  special  populations;  methods  of  analyzing  and  con- 
trolling inter\iewer  and  respondent  effects;  descriptive,  elaborative,  analyses  of  survey  data,  both  ex  post 
facto  and  secondary. 
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Administrative  Medicine  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Adniinistrative  Medicine  211 — Administrative  medicine  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of 
administrative  medicine.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical-care  programs,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  a  qualified  administrator.  Experience  will  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic 
progress  reports  are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion 
of  the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  i)  and  continues  for  tw-elve  months.  The  student  then 
returns  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  academic  study. 

Administrative  Medicine  220 — Economics  of  health  services,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  the  current  economic  background  of  health  services  and  to  the  methods  of  eco- 
nomics as  applied  to  decisions  in  the  health  field.  Characteristics  of  the  American  economy  and  of  the 
market  for  health  services,  consumer  spending  on  health,  the  role  of  government,  economic  risks  and 
security,  and  the  supply  and  distribution  of  health  resources. 

Hospital  Administration 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  background  in 
administration,  health  goals  and  methods,  business  procedures,  and  medical  care.  The 
student  is  given  a  foundation  in  the  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and  also  pur- 
sues specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  material  from  the 
fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science, 
and  public  health  education.  The  program  encompasses  one  academic  year  of  study  as 
well  as  a  year  of  administrative  residency  in  an  approved  hospital. 

Hospital  Administration  200 — Introduction  to  hospital  administration,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

An  orientation  course  to  acquaint  students  in  public  health  with  the  problems  of  hospital  organization 
and  management  and  community  responsibility. 

Hospital  Administration  201  I,  11 — Hospital  organization  and  management.  6  pts. 
Three  one-and-one-half-hour  sessions  and  one  day  per  week  of  administrative  clinical 
clerkship  in  the  different  hospitals  in  our  community,  first  and  second  quarters. 

The  course  covers  the  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration;  the  history  of 
hospitals;  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies;  the  development 
of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  whole  institution  under  departmental  organization.  The  admin- 
istrative departments,  house  and  property  departments,  and  professional  departments  are  discussed  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  professional  and  departmental  function  and  administrative  organization. 
The  responsibility  of  the  hospital  for  education  in  the  several  professional  fields  is  studied.  The  organi- 
zation and  relationships  of  the  medical  staff  to  the  hospital,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the'  administration 
are  examined  in  detail. 

In  order  to  best  cover  the  general  principles  as  outlined  above,  the  class  will  spend  a  day  a  week  in 
a  permanently  assigned  hospital  in  groups  (not  to  exceed  three  members),  where  under  the  supervision 
of  the  administrative  staff  of  the  institution,  they  will  be  able  to  observe  intimately  the  subjects  being 
discussed  in  the  didactic  portion  of  this  course.  Following  this  day  in  the  field,  there  is  group  discussion 
on  the  observations  made  during  the  clinical  clerkship. 

Hospital  Administration  203 — Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration,  i  pt.     " 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Hospitals  from  a  legal  standpoint;  responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients.  Negligence  lia- 
bility for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors,  students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations; 
loss  of  valuable  personal  property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist 
and  pharmacy.  Laws  covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 


Hospital  Administration  204  III,  IV — Seminar.  8  pis. 
Four  one-and-onc-half-hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Actu.il  CISC  materials  .ire  used  as  a  basis  of  group  discussion  on  the  techniques  of  the  administration 
of  hospitals  with  emphasis  on  application  of  principles  by  a  consideration  of  specific  problem  areas.  The 
discTJSsions  are  correlated  with  the  experience  of  the  administrative  residency. 

Hospital  Administration  205  II,  III — Financial  management  of  hospitals.  i  pts. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  and  third  quarters. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  accounting  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  contents  and 
construction  of  financial  statements;  discussion  of  various  books  of  accounting  required  to  record  financial 
transactions;  classification  of  income  and  expenses;  organization  of  accounting  department  and  planning 
of  staff  assignments.  Recording  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable, 
payroll,  and  inventory  transactions.  Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  purchasing  and  receiving  of 
storage  and  supplies.  Analysis  of  financial  reports  and  discussion  of  factual  data  needed  in  preparation 
of  budgets.  Discussion  of  various  methods  of  computing  operating  costs. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  214,  or  a  course  of  university  grade  in  basic  accounting. 

Hospital  Administration  206 — Nursing  service  and  nursing  education,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  the  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 

Hospital  Administration  207 — Trustees,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  hospital  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees:  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship  with 
medical  staff  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationship  with  the  ad- 
ministrator. Actual  situations  are  discussed  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their  successful 
solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208  HI,  IV — Hospital  planning  and  construction.  4  pts. 
Two  one  and  one-half  hour  sessions  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction.  Relation- 
ship of  hospital  organization  to  construction  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distribution  for  patient, 
public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use.  It  will  include  long-range  planning  for  hospital 
construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209 — Prepayment  and  hospitals,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit 
prepayment  programs  and  Blue  Cross.  Partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage  are  examined. 

Hospital  Administration  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  qualified  may  particiapte  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  staff. 

Hospital  Administration  211 — Administrative  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  residency  is  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  all  phases  of  hospital 
administration.  The  residency  period  is  spent  in  an  approved  hospital  under  the  preceptorship  of  a  quali- 
fied administrator.  In  general  it  will  include  experience  in  the  various  hospital  departments  and  assign- 
ment to  special  projects  which  will  be  developed  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  his  preceptor. 
The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  hospital's  relations  to  the  community  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  related  activities.  At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member. 
Periodic  progress  reports  are  required  throughout  the  year  of  residency.  The  residency  begins  at  the 
completion  of  the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  ist)  and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The 
student  then  returns  to  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  academic  study.  A  monthly  seminar  in  hospital  administration  is  conducted  at  the 
School  for  residents  in  the  New  York  area. 
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Hospital  Administration  214 — Principles  of  accounting,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

This  is  a  course  in  basic  accounting  which  is  required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  course 
of  university  grade  prior  to  registration  in  the  School.  The  course  may  be  elected  by  other  students  who 
wish  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  accounting  principles  before  taking  Hospital  Administration  20}. 

Hospital  Administration  215 — The  administrator.  2  pts. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  series  of  seminars  discussing  the  role  of  the  administrator  of  a  hospital  or  health  institution.  It 
will  cover  the  administrator  and  his  responsibilities  for  community  health  coordination,  working  with 
community  agencies,  and  relationships  with  the  health  professions. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  210  and  211. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 — Introduction  to  vital  statistics.  2  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  first  quarter. 

Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods  of  collecting,  tabulating,  and 
graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler  types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages, 
percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  202 — Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and  measures  of  variations;  methods 
of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to  averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by 
groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of  correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which 
comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  various  methods 
presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  203 — Statistical  analysis.  4  pts. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  session  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

This  course  reviews  and  expands  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  202.  Additional  topics  included 
are:  Poisson  distribution;  the  more  commonly  used  significance  tests  for  small  samples,  as  the  t-test  and 
F-test;  methods  of  analyzing  simultaneous  measurements  in  terms  of  least  squares,  correlation,  and 
regression.  About  half  the  course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to  practical  applications 
of  the  methods  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  202,  or  the  equivalent. 

Biostatistics  204 — Advanced  statistical  analysis.  8  pts.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  half-days  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

In  part  this  course  expands  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  203,  such  as  further  applications  of 
the  binomial,  Poisson,  chi-square,  least  squares,  and  small  sample  significance  tests,  including  the  four- 
fold table.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance  and  to  the  design 
of  medical  experiments. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  203. 

Biostatistics  205 — Statistical  methods  in  biological  assay.  2  pts. 
One  half-day  per  week  plus  laboratory,  fourth  quarter. 

Posology;  metametric  transformations;  direct  and  indirect  assay,  quantal  response;  relative  potency; 
Fieller's  theorem;  prediction  and  estimation  in  normal  linear  regression,  quantitative  response;  potency 
estimation  by  standard  curve  and  slope  techniques,  and  by  2-point,  parallel  line,  and  slope  ratio  assays. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent.  . 

Biostatistics  206 — Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 
One-half  day  per  week,  third  quartej^. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  :the  conventional  life-table  and  modified  life-table  methods 
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in  relation   to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  observation  of   individuals   with 
chronic  diseases. 

Prerequisite:  Biostalhiicj  loi  and  302. 

Biostatistics  207 — Advanced  topics  in  statistics,  i  pt. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  special  interests  of  the  students  and 
the  staff.  Possible  topics  are  nonparametric  statistics;  theory  of  sampling;  sequential  analysis;  multivariate 
analysis;  combintd  experimental  results. 

Biostatistics  208 — Special  work  in  statistics. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  of  a  statistical  nature  or  special  prob- 
lems connected  with  statistical  theory. 

COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administradve 
Medicine  jointly  offer  courses  in  mental  healdi  for  students  in  all  curricula  at  the 
School,  as  well  as  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  for  psychiatrists.  These 
joint  activides  are  the  responsibility  of  matching  Divisions  of  Community  Psychiatry  in 
the  Department  and  at  the  School,  which  are  both  headed  by  the  same  faculty  member. 

Menial  Health 

The  health  officer  is  called  upon  to  participate  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  psychiatric 
and  mental  health  fields  both  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  medical  member  of  his  com- 
munity. The  administrator  is  becoming  aware  of  interpersonal  relations  as  the  core  of 
successful  administration.  All  staff  members  have  an  opportunity  to  make  important 
mental  health  contributions  through  such  activities  as  clinic  services,  health  education 
procedures,  and  conferences  with  patients,  and  through  interpersonal  relations  in  their 
own  and  related  agencies. 

Since  every  member  of  the  public  healdi  team  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  field,  all 
students  need  a  foundation  in  the  psychodynamics  of  personality  development  and 
hum.an  behavior  with  interpretation  of  these  concepts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
interpersonal  relationships.  This  is  covered  by  Mental  Health  201  and  Administrative 
Medicine  201  A.  Further  interpretation  of  these  concepts  as  related  to  activities  is  offered 
in  Mental  Health  202.  The  application  of  mental  health  principles  in  the  total  com- 
munit)'  health  program  is  incorporated  into  Mental  Health  20^.  Special  studies  and  field 
experience  in  clinical,  administrative,  and  community  aspects  of  this  field  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  qualified  students  through  Public  Health  Practice  210. 

Integration  of  the  psychosocial  component  into  the  general  curriculum  is  aided  by 
participation  of  the  social  worker  member  of  the  Division  of  Communit)'  Psychiatry  in 
certain  courses. 

Mental  Health  201 — Introduction  to  human  behavior,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Utilizing  the  same  groups  as  in  Adminislrative  Medicine  201A,  the  students  are  given  additional  train- 
ing in  understanding  human  behavior  through  the  use  of  films  and  seminar  discussions  of  personality 
development.  The  experiences  and  feelings  of  the  group  members  are  utilized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
discussions. 

Mental  Health  202 — Elements  of  mental  health  programming,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  in  which  are  analyzed  the  kinds  of  information  needed  for  the  adequate  plan- 
ning of  mental  health  programs,   such   as  incidence  of  mental  illness,   alcoholism,   suicide,   and  delin- 


quency;   attitudes  toward  mental  illness;  the  community  facilities  which   deal  with  mental  illness.  Each 
student  discusses  programs  that  are  feasible  in  his  own  field. 

Mental  Health  203 — Mental  health  in  the  community,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  description  of  the  various  mental  health  activities  of  a  community  and  their  interrelationship  with 
other  community  activities.  Lectures  and  discussions. 

Mental  Health  205 — Mental  health  problems  in  general  hospitals,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  human  relations  as  they  effect  hospital  care.  The  meaning  of  illness  to  the 
patient  and  the  effect  on  him  of  the  behavior  and  the  personalities  of  hospital  personnel.  The  need  for 
adequately  chosen,  trained,  and  supervised  staff  members;  the  techniques  for  choosing  and  training  them. 

Administrative  and  Community  Psychiatry 

Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are  offered  and  are  described  below. 
Most  of  the  courses  in  these  curricula  are  open  only  to  psychiatrists,  either  as  degree 
candidates  or  special  students,  except  by  approval  of  the  program's  director. 

Four-year  combined  psychiatric  residency  and  training  in  public  health  and  administra- 
tive medicine.  A  combined  traineeship  which  permits  concurrent  and  integrated 
psychiatric  and  public  health  training.  It  leads  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree 
and  satisfies  the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  ehgible  for 
examination  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  largely  spent  in  supervised  field 
placements  in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  training  persists  throughout  the  entire  period.  In  certain 
instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with  advanced  standing  from  previous 
training  in  either  a  psychiatric  residency  or  in  public  health. 

Two-year  combined  post-residency  traineeship  in  community  psychiatry  and  public 
health  and  administrative  medicine.  This  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  requirements  concurrently  with  course  work  and 
supervised  field  placements  in  community  psychiatry,  which  are  arranged  according  to 
individual  needs  and  career  objectives. 

Two-year  combined  post-residency  traineeship  in  community  and  administrative  psychia- 
try. These  trainees  earn  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine. 
While  their  community  psychiatry  training  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  trainees  in 
the  two-year  program  described  above,  their  total  curriculum  is  constructed  around 
individual  requirements  with  access  to  all  the  resources  of  both  the  School  and  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Twenty-month  program  in  administfative  psychiatry.  This  program,  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine,  consists  of  eight  months  of  aca- 
demic work  and  a  twelve-month  administrative  psychiatry  residency,  or,  as  an  equiva- 
lent, an  on-the-job  project,  approved  by  the  faculty  and  presented  as  a  thesis.  The 
eight  months  of  academic  work  may  be  taken  on  a  consecutive  basis,  followed  by  the 
project  year,  or  on  a  divided  basis  whereby  the  project  year  is  undertaken  between  two 
four-month  periods  on  campus.  .     ' 

Special  students.  The  courses  in  administrative  and  community  psychiatry  are  also  at- 
tended in  certain  instances  by  psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in 


community  psychiatry  (on  a  Iialf-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do 
not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do  include  licld  placements  and  other  individualized  training. 

The  courses  listed  below  are  for  the  various  categories  of  students  described  above. 
In  adtlition,  students  in  the  first  two  categories  take  courses  in  the  Master  of  Public 
Health  curriculum,  and  students  in  the  third  and  fourth  categories  take  a  number  of 
courses  in  ailministradve  medicine  and  hospital  administradon. 

Community  Psychiatry  206 — Field  trips.  8  pts. 

One  two-hour  seminar  and  one  field  trip  per  week,  four  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  .ind  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban, 
medical  and  nonmedical — which  acquaint  the  psychiatrist  with  the  extent  of  activities  requiring  psychi- 
atric participation,  guidance,  and  administration.  Field  trips  are  discussed  subsequently  in  seminars. 

Community  Psychiatry  210 — Special  studies. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 
Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Community  Psychiatry  211 — Administrative  residency. 

One  calendar  year. 

A  twelve-month  administrative  psychiatry  residency  or,  as  an  equivalent,  an  approved  on-the-job  proj- 
ect, -which  must  be  presented  as  a  thesis. 

Contmiunity  Psychiatry  212 — Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  213 — Mental  hospital  administration.  2  pts. 
One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in  both 
the  United  States  and  England. 

Community  Psychiatry  214 — Psychiatric  hospital  administration.  2  pts. 
One  day  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  which  is  currently  changing  its 
program  and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  community,  the  psychiatrists  observe 
and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  problems  that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved 
with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community  Psychiatry  216 — Special  areas  and  developments  in  community  and  admin- 
istrative psychiatry,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  research  and  training  programs  and  other  areas  germane  to  the  potentialities  of  the 
community  and  administrative  psychiatrist. 

Community  Psychiatry  217  I,  11 — Interrelationship  of  aUied  professions  with  psychiatry. 

2  pts. 

One  t\AO-hour  session  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Leaders  from  the  many  professions  which  work  closely  with  psychiatry  review  the  training  and  quali- 
fications for  their  respective  disciplines  and  discuss  these  with  respect  to  patterns  of  collaboration  in  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

Community  Psychiatry  218 — Governmental  process  and  financing  of  psychiatric  pro- 
grams. I  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  second  quarter. 

The  first  half  of  this   course  orients   the  psychiatrist   to   governmental   process,   structure,    and   public 
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policy.  Financing  of  psychiatric  institutions  and  other  psychiatric  programs  in  the  community  is  viewed 
from  this  standpoint  and  leads  into  the  second  half  of  the  course  which  focuses  solely  on  financing. 
Specific  instruction  is  given  in  the  procedures  of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Community  Psychiatry  219 — The  psychiatrist  as  communicator,  in  education  for  mental 
health  and  for  public  relations,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 
media. 

Commtmity  Psychiatry  221  I,  II — Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists.  2  pts. 

One  one-hour  session  and  one  two-hour  session  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  commu- 
nity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on  each 
guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  222 — Social  dynamics  of  ward  management,  i  pt. 

One  two-hour  session  per  week,  second  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering  ward  conditions  and  social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 

Epidemiology  221 — Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders.  2  pts. 

For  description,  see  page  25. 

As  a  part  of  Hospital  Administration  204,  the  entire  class  spends  a  week  of  field  visit- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  between  the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  Special  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  psychiatrists  to  visit  insdtudons  and  agencies  of  national  significance  to 
their  specialty.  Some  of  the  weekly  sessions  of  the  course  are  designed  and  conducted 
especially  for  the  members  of  the  class  who  are  psychiatrists. 

As  a  part  of  Hospital  Administration  208 — Hospital  planning  and  construction,  an 
architect  with  special  experience  in  the  design  of  psychiatric  facilities  conducts  three  of 
the  regular  sessions  for  the  entire  group  of  hospital  administration  students.  In  addition, 
on  each  of  these  days,  he  meets  with  the  psychiatrists  who  are  enrolled  in  the  course  for 
more  detailed  and  specialized  discussion. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203 — ^Fimdamentals  of  epidemiology.  2  pts.  Lectures,  exercises,  seminars, 
and  laboratory. 

Six  hours  per  week,  first  quarter. 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
method  are  introduced  and  briefly  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  are  illustrated  by  a 
consideration  of  the  natural  history  of  both  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases  with  emphasis 
on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control.  Methods  of  detection  and  identification 
of  both  living  and  nonliving  disease  agents  in  the  environment  are  introduced.  Multiphasic  screening  is 
considered  and  demonstrated  as  a  means  of  collecting  data  of  epidemiologic  importance. 

Epidemiology  2Q'\ — Epidemiologic  methods.  3  pts.  Lectures,  exercises,  seminars,  and 
laboratory.  - '     • 

Nine  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Teaching  exercises  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills  in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods. 
These  methods  are  demonstrated  in  lectures,  seminars,  and  laboratory  exercises  in  studies  of  epidemics, 
selected  community  problems  and  specific  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  research  design,  introduced  in  Epidemiology  203,  are  illustrated  in  detail.  Methods  of  observa- 
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tiofi.    collection,   tabulation,    analysis,   correct   interpretation,    rational   explanation   and   practical    use   of 
epidemiologic  data  are  illustrated. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidfmiology  303. 

Epidemiology  205 — Epidemiology  in  practice.  3  pts.  Lectures,  seminars,  demonstrations, 
and  laboratorv. 

Nine  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  present  details  of  detection  and  identification  and  the  cultural  and 
immunologic  characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  application  of  such  knowledge  for  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases.  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  are  also  concerned  with  detection  and 
identification  of  helminth  and  protozoan  parasites  of  public  health  importance  and  of  the  agents  ot 
zoonoses  of  public  health  interest.  Through  close  cooperation  with  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  a  wide  range  of  mate- 
rial is  available  for  study. 

This  course  is  given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 

Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203  and  204,  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Epidemiology  206 — Fundamentals  of  epidemiology  for  hospital  administrators,   i   pt. 

Lectures  and  discussions. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

For  students  with  primary  interest  in  hospital  administration. 

This  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology,  both  as  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge.  It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  agent,  host, 
and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  The  principles  of  the  epidemiologic 
method  are  introduced  and  illustrated.  These  basic  principles  of  epidemiology  are  illustrated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  history  of  the  more  common  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and  control  and  to  problems  of  administra- 
tive medicine.  Practical  illustrations  of  hospital  problems  are  presented,  for  example,  infectious  diarrhea, 
staphylococcus  management,  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

Epidemiology  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigations  or  other  special  epidemiologic 
studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Epidemiology  212 — Special  public  health  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  of  the  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Epi- 
demiology 205.  Special  topics  to  be  considered  will  be  determined  by  the  individual  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents. Arrangements  will  be  made  for  interested  students  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  Laboratories  in  general,  or  in  specific  divisions,  as  well  as  other  agencies  perform- 
ing specific  laboratory  procedures. 

Epidemiology  221 — Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders.  2  pts. 
Three  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modern  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  community 
distribution  of  mental  disorders  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in  communities. 
Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of  mental  hygiene. 

This  course  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  psychiatry. 

Prerequisite:  introductory  lectures  and  seminars  of  Epidemiology  203.  Open  only  to  students  in  ad- 
ministrative and  community  psychiatry,  unless  the  division  gives  special  permission. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition  201 — Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition.  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemiological  aspects 
of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of  determining  nutri- 
tional status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in  experimental  nutrition  and 
related  fields  which  affect  public  health. 
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Nutrition  202 — Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  arrangements  with  the  city  and  state  health  departments  and  other  organizations,  qualified 
physicians  and  nutritionists  participate  in  clinic  and  field  -work  in  nutrition. 

Nutrition  203 — High  energy  radiation  and  foods,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  usefulness  and  hazards  of  high  energy  radiation  in  the  production,  processing,  and  use  of  foods. 

Nutrition  20'1 — Assessment  of  nutritional  status.  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Nutrition  survey  techniques  including  dietary  histories,  biochemical  field  methods,  and  clinical  mani- 
festations of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  205 — Human  nutritional  requirements.  2  pts. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Nutrition  206 — Food  processing  and  technology,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Physical  and  chemical  technical  modifications  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  prepared  for  commercial  dis- 
tribution. 

Nutrition  207 — Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects,  and 
acceptable  limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food  production, 
distribution,  and  use. 

Nutrition  208 — Food  production,  i  pt. 
Two  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  worldwide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
essential  foods,  and  of  the  international  movement  of  foods  in  commerce. 

Nutrition  209 — Food  distribution,  i  pt. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Study  of  economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Nutrition  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  or  field  investigations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MEDICINE 

An  introduction  to  occupational  medicine  is  given  by  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Medicine  as  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  various  listed  courses  such  as  ^epidemiology 
20^  and  Public  Health  206.  The  subject  matter  in  occupational  medicine  consists  of  a 
nontechnical  presentation  of  the  historical  background,  the  place  and  scope  of  medicine 
in  industry,  the  relationship  of  occupation  to  disease,  and  the  place  of  occupational 
medicine  in  public  health. 

Occupational  Medicine  202 — ^The  occupational  diseases,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  third  quarter. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases.  This  course  includes  consideration  of  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  environment.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  physicians. 
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Occupational  Medicine  203 — Industrial  medical  organization,  i  \n. 

Two  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

A  critical  study  of  v.irious  medical  care  plans  in  industry,  including;  union  welfare  funds,  sick  benefit 
and  pension  plans,  workmen's  compensation,  and  all  types  of  health  insurance  as  applied  to  employed 
groups. 

Occupational  Medicine  207 — Public  health  aspects  of  radiation,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourdi  quarter. 

A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  nature  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its  biological  effects,  uses  in  medi- 
cine and  industry,  prevention  of  injury,  and  governmental  controls  and  legislation.  This  course  will 
include  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  field  trips. 

Occupadonal  Medicine  210 — Special  work  in  occupadonal  medicine. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  special  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Programs  are  developed  for  students  on  an  individual  basis 
and  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys  or  other  relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201 — Principles  of  public  health  education.  2  pts.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  quarters. 

An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  a  fundamental  element  in  the  public 
health  program.  Attention  is  given  to  backgrounds  of  public  health  and  health  education;  nature  and 
scope  of  health  education;  who  and  what  a  health  educator  is;  theory  of  health  education  with  special 
attention  to  learning,  perception,  communication,  culture,  and  community  for  their  significance  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems;  community  organization;  tools  of  health  education;  and  problems  of 
evaluation  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  202  in,  IV — Advanced  health  education  seminar,  i  pt.  per 

quarter. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  seminar  is  designed  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  education.  At- 
tention is  given  to  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  specific  areas  such  as  dental  health  education, 
nutrition  education,  school  health  education,  mental  health  education,  public  relations,  as  well  as  recent 
developments  in  medicine,  social  science,  and  education  that  bear  on  health  education.  Students  will 
prepare  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

Students  who  do  not  have  a  primary  interest  in  health  education  but  who  wish  to  participate  for  one 
quarter  may  register  for  either  quarter  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

Public  Health  Education  203  HI,  IV — Health  education  workshop.  2  pts.  in  third 
quarter;  i  pt.  in  fourth  quarter.  Seminar  and  field  e.xercises. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  the  field  of  health  edu- 
cation to  engage  in  concrete  health  education  projects.  In  accordance  with  the  students'  interests,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  students  to  participate,  under  supervision,  in  the  health  education  activities  of  com- 
munity agencies.  Periodic  seminar  sessions  are  employed  to  review  and  to  analyze  these  activities. 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

PubUc  Health  Education  204 — Exercises  in  health  education  media  and  techniques,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  third  or  fourth  quarter. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  various  media  such  as  letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
posters,  e.xhibits,  news  releases,  radio  programs  and  films,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  analysis  of  such 
materials. 

PubUc  Health  Education  210 — Special  studies  in  public  health  education. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  suitable  experiences  for  the  student  desiring  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular 
phase  of  health  education. 
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Public  Health  Education  213 — Survey  research  methods,  i  pt.  Seminar. 
One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  methods  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  public  opinion  polls,  radio 
audience  surveys,  social  surveys,  and  similar  investigations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  interview  and 
questionnaire  methods. 

Public  Health  Education  215  I,  II,  HI — Medical  background.  4  pts. 
Two  one-and-one-half-hour  lectures  per  week,  first,  second,  and  third  quarters. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  nonmedical  student  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  human 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  thus  an  insight  into  the  physician's  problems  in  managing  dis- 
ease. Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness  is  stressed.  Methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
illustrative  human  disorders  are  reviewed.  Demonstrations  by  means  of  normal  and  pathological  speci- 
mens, and  motion  pictures. 

Public  Health  Education  218 — Written  communications,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs, 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises  with  analysis  and  discussion. 

Public  Health  Education  219 — Advanced  topics  in  written  communications,  i  pt. 

One  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  special 
articles,  speeches,  reporting,  taking  minutes. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  Education  218,  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Public  health  pracdce  is  that  function  in  the  broad  field  of  public  health  which, 
through  the  use  of  administration  as  an  integrative  process,  brings  together  into  a  total 
program  those  elements  of  the  basic  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  related  disciplines 
which  are  of  import  to  the  public  health  worker. 

The  Division  of  Public  Health  Practice  is  responsible  for  developing  this  concept  for 
the  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  public  health  and  indicating  basic  relationships.  In 
addition,  the  division  offers  to  students  who  intend  to  engage  in  the  various  phases  of 
public  health  practice  opportunity  to  gain  further  knowledge  and  experience  suited  to 
their  individual  needs.  Since  the  experience  and  objectives  of  the  students  are  extremely 
varied,  no  one  course  is  considered  appropriate  for  all  degree  candidates. 

The  individual  needs  of  the  student  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  in  guiding  the 
selection  of  courses.  Separate  curricula  also  are  available  to  suit  the  needs  of  physicians, 
whether  as  health  officers  or  administrators  of  specialized  programs,  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  pubUc  health  dentists,  nurses,  educators,  statisticians,  nutritionists,  engineers,  or  sani- 
tarians. 

Public  Health  Practice  202 — ^Principles  of  public  health  practice.  4  pts.  Lectures  and 
group  discussions. 

One  three-hour  session  per  week,  third  quarter;  two  three-hour  sessions  per  week, 

fourth  quarter;  a  one-week  field  trip. 

The  legal  and  financial  bases  of  public  health  programs,  the  organization  of  various  agencies,  and  the 
methods  of  attaining  public  health  objectives.  Interrelationships  between  official  agencies,  voluntary 
agencies,  professional  societies,  community  groups,  and'  the  various  disciplines  of  the  public  health  team 
are  emphasized  through  case  studies,  problems,  and  seminars.  The  one-week  field  trip  provides  an  ex- 
tended period  in  which  the  students  may  observe  and  gain  an  understanding  of  a  total  public  health 
program  of  an  official  agency  together  with  its  relationships  to  the  community. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Biostatistics  201  and  202,  Epidemiology  20}, 
204,  and  20},  Public  Health  206,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Sanitary  Science  201,  or  the  in- 
structor's permission. 
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Public  Health  Practice  203 — Problems  in  public  health  practice,  i  [)t. 
Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

AppliMtion  of  the  principles  of  public  administr.ntion  .nnd   public  health   pr.ictice  to  actual  situations. 
Participation  requires  a  knowlcclBc  of  administrative  techniques  and  public  health  program  content. 
Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Public  Health  Practice  303. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  204 — Program  planning,  i  pt. 

'I'hrcc  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

An  advanced  course  open  to  selected  students  qualified  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  training. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Public  Health  Practice  302  and  Public  Health  Education  313. 

Public  Heahh  Practice  210 — Special  studies  in  pubUc  health  practice. 

1  lours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  with  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  public  health  administration. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

A  basic  orientation  in  maternal  and  child  health  programs  in  public  health  practice  is 
provided  in  the  required  courses  for  the  various  degrees  {Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202).  Program  content  is  further  developed  in  Public  Health  Practice  2j2 
and  as  part  of  Public  Health  214.  Provision  is  made  for  qualified  students  to  elect  addi- 
tional work  in  this  field  through  Public  Health  Practice  210. 

PubUc  Health  Practice  232 — School  health  services,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstradons. 
One  half-day  per  week,  third  or  fourdi  quarter. 

The  fundamentals  of  school  organization  and  administration.  The  place  of  health  instruction  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum.  The  relationships  of  school  physician,  nurse,  principal,  and  class- 
room teacher.  Environmental  hygiene  of  the  school.  Physical  examination  and  the  correction  of  defects; 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases.  Community  resources  and  their  utilization. 

Dental  Public  Health 

The  facihties  in  dental  public  healdi  include  those  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine,  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  and  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  In  addition,  field  training  can  be  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  official  and  voluntary  health  agencies  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

A  basic  orientation  in  dental  public  health  for  personnel  without  a  professional  dental 
background  is  provided  in  the  courses  required  for  the  various  degrees  (Public  Health 
206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202). 

Advanced  training  for  dentists  who  are  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice  is  provided. 

Dental  Public  Health  202 — Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health.   Lectures   and 
seminars. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular problems  in  dental  public  health.  In  addition  to  the  stafT  of  the  University,  leaders  in  the  field 
are  invited  to  participate  in  these  seminars.  Coverage  of  the  following  topics  can  be  provided:  dental 
needs  and  dental  resources;  trends  in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent 
or  control  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to 
dental  and  oral  disease;  prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public 
health. 

Dental  PubUc  Health  210 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  special  programs  are  arranged  for  those 
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seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction  in  recent  developments  in  dental 
science.  Tlie  following  fields  of  dentistry  are  included: 

Pedodontics:  current  practice  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  defects  of  children,  including 
cerebral  palsy  cases. 

Orthodontics:  preventive  orthodontics,  various  systems  of  treatment  of  malocclusion,  and  new  concepts 
of  growth  and  development  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

Oral  surgery:  particularly  in  the  correction  of  congenital  oral  deformities. 

Stomatology:  including  oral  roentgenology,  oral  diagnosis,  and  periodontology. 

Oral  histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology:  including  dental  caries,  periodontal  disease,  infection,  and 
tumors  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Dental  Public  Health  211 — Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  various  types  of  dental  public  health  programs.  The  facilities  of  volun- 
tary and  official  agencies  engaged  in  dental  public  health  in  New  York  City  and  surrounding  areas  are 
used. 

Public  Health  Nursing 

The  key  role  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  provision  of  public  health  services  is 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  public  health  practice.  An  outline  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of  various  agencies  is  incorporated 
into  the  courses  required  for  all  degree  candidates  {Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health 
Practice  202). 

For  public  health  nurse  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree,  individual 
plans  will  be  made  for  elective  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  Certain  courses 
offered  at  Teachers  College  may  be  elected  for  credit. 

Public  Health  Nursing  211 — Field  experience  in  public  health  nursing. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  work  of  an  observational,  experimental  or  research  nature  in  public  health  nursing 
may  be  arranged  to  suit  individual  needs.  The  facilities  of  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  utilized. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE 

Sanitary  Science  201 — Principles  of  environmental  sanitation.  2  pts.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, seminars,  and  field  trips. 

One  three-hour  session  per  week,  and  two  field  trips,  first  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  disease  hazards  presented  by  the  environment  and 
their  control,  with  special  reference  to  programs  of  sanitation  undertaken  by  local,  state,  and  national 
health  services  in  this  hemisphere.  Designed  to  provide  health  officers  with  a  general  perspective  of 
sanitary  principles,  problems,  and  practices,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  study  of  more 
specialized  subjects  by  the  professional  public  health  engineers,  sanitarians,  and  others  in  any  govern- 
mental or  industrial  organization,  under  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  and  supervision  the  programs  of 
environmental  sanitation  are  normally  placed.  The  phases  of  the  environment  considered  in  this  course 
include:  water  supply,  human  waste  disposal,  sewage  and  industrial  waste  disposal,  garbage  and  refuse 
disposal,  stream  pollution,  swimming  pools  and  outdoor  bathing  areas,  cross  connections,  housing,  acci- 
dent prevention,  insect  and  rodent  control,  food  and  milk  sanitation,  shellfish  sanitation,  .air  pollution, 
radiological  health,  industrial  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  emergency  disaster  sanitation. 

Sanitary  Science  202 — ^Environmental  sanitation  for  underdeveloped  areas,  i  pt.  each, 
third  and  fourth  quarters.. 

Three  hours  per  week.  . 

A  comprehensive  course  designed  to  provide,  practical -working  knowledge  of  the  application  of  sani- 
tary and  public  health  principles  in  all  phases  of  community  environment  in  underdeveloped  areas.  De- 
tailed consideration  of  problems  of  control  of  communicable  diseases  through  improvement  of  water  sup- 
ply, i.e.,  wells,  springs,  and  small  water  treatment  plants;  waste  disposal  by  means  of  bored-hole 
latrines,  pit  privies,  septic  tanks,  and  small  sewage  treatment  plants;  refuse  disposal  by  sanitary  methods 
of  collection,  storage,  and  disposal  by  sanitary  landfills  and  composting;  improvement  of  food  and  milk 
control;  insect  and  rodent  control  through  basic' sanitation  and  proper  use  of  insecticides  and  rodenticides; 
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and  a  study  of  the  basic  requirements  of  adequate  housing.  Problems  of  basic  sanitation  with  which 
sanitarians  and  health  ofticcrs  will  be  confronted  in  underdeveloped  areas  as  members  of  health  depart- 
ments, international  health  teams,  community  hospital  staffs,  or  industrial  orKanizations. 

Sanitary  Science  203 — Environmental  sanitation  laboratory  methods,  i  pt. 

Three  hours  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

For  advanced  students  and  those  with  an  interest  in  obtaining  additional  training  in  laboratory  pro- 
cedures in  the  tkld  of  environmental  sanitation,  particularly  water  supply,  sewage  and  industrial  waste 
treatment,  stream  sanitation,  sampling  and  analysis  for  air  pollution  and  radiation  hazards.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  to  meet  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  individual  students.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  interested  students  to  observe  the  activities  in  any  one  of  several  laboratories  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area. 

Sanitary  Science  210 — Special  studies  in  environmental  sanitation. 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students  and  those  with  an  interest  in  some  particular  phase  of  environmental  sanitation. 
Programs  are  developed  for  students  on  an  individual  basis  and  may  include  field  observations,  research, 
seminars,  and  collateral  reading. 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

The  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  has  been  able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually 
large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many  persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come 
to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  mate- 
rial is  available  through  this  and  odier  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Laboratory  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partaient  of  Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  reladon- 
ship  with  it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  coUecdon,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce  of 
this  city  continue  to  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical 
work  in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

As  part  of  the  course,  Epidemiology  205 — Epidemiology  in  practice,  all  Master  of  Pub- 
lic Health  candidates  receive  instruction  in  the  parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Tropical  Medicine  202 — Tropical  diseases,  clinical.  2  pts. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  disease,  with  emphasis  upon  treatment  and  preven- 
tion. Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203 — Special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  on  various  clinical,  epidemiological,  and  laboratory  phases  of  helminthology  and  proto- 
zoology. Clinical  material  and  material  for  diagnostic  purposes  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infec- 
tions are  available  through  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  technique  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  204 — Helminthology.  4  pts. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals.  Anatomy  and  classification  are 
included  as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 
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Tropical  Medicine  205 — ^Protozoology.  2  pts. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoa  parasitic  in  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206 — Introduction  to  medical  entomology.  2  pts. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  anthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Taxonomy 
is  considered  in  detail;  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the  diseases  to  the 
vectors  are  emphasized. 

Tropical  Medicine  207 — Medical  entomology,  special  studies. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  anthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208 — Arthropod  morphology.  3  pts. 
Two  half-days  per  week,  to  be  arranged. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  anthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  importance. 
Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209 — Identification  of  mosquitoes,  i  pt.  Conferences  and  laboratory. 
One  half-day  per  week,  to  be  arranged. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 

Tropical  Medicine  210 — Seminar,  i  pt. 

One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Discussions  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  their  own  re- 
search. Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  parasitology. 

Tropical  Medicine  212 — Tropical  medicine,  clinical,  10  pts. 

Full-time,  eight  weeks,  summer. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory 
studies  on  patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  first  hand  the  epi- 
demiology and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  are  also  made  on  patients  with  cosmopoli- 
tan diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  etc.,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  213 — Sanitary  problems  in  the  tropics.  2  pts.  Seminar. 
Two  two-hour  sessions  per  week. 

This  course  presents  a  broad  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  deals  particularly  with  the  problems 
that  will  be  faced  by  sanitarians  and  physicians  connected  with  health  departments,  field  parties,  com- 
munity hospitals,  industrial  villages,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  tropics. 

Tropical  Medicine  214 — Malariology. 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  devoted  to  the  studies  of  malaria  in 
man  and  mosquito,  and  methods  of  its  control.  This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  clinical 
and  laboratory  aspects  of  malaria  in  man;  the  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the 
disease.  The  control  of  malaria  is  discussed  and  field  projects  are  visited.  Engineering  methods  of 
mosquito  eradication  and  control  are  studied,  and  there  are  exercises  in  mapping,  surveying,  drainage, 
dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 

Tropical  Medicine  215 — ^Personal  hygiene  in  die  tropics,  i  pt.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. 
Two  hours  per  week. 

A  reviewing  of  physiological  eflFects  of  relatively  high  environmental  temperature  and  humidity  and 
of  intense  sunlight;  a  consideration  of  foods  .likely  to  be  contaminated  and  of  requirements  in  nutrition, 
rest,  recreation,  clothing,  and  care  of  skin;  psychological  problems  in  the  tropics. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY 

THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  atliliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  was 
established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are  now 
housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  \'.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  T68th  Street  and 
from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The  Medical  Center 
was  opened  in  tlie  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  die  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 
following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of  Nursing,  Sloane 
Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neurological  Institute,  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Instimte 
of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District  Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield 
Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  offers  opportunities  for  students  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and  practice  in  the 
dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the  required  courses  in 
the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and  seminar  courses  in  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgers'. 

OTHER  CLINICS  AND  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHING 

Bellevue  Hospital  Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  Montefiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases 

Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  St.  Luke's  Hospital 

Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital  Woman's  Hospital 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
Cit)'  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1950,  the  population  of  the  area 
served  is  297,351.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  climes  in  tuberculosis,  nutri- 
tion, venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  aspects  of  child  hygiene. 
An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and  public  health  nurses  representing 
both  ofiScial  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Cit}'  of  New  York  and  Columbia  University, 
whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  sen'ices  in  the  Center  are  made 
available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  School  staff  and  the 
operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and  complete  facility. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New 
York  CiU'  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making  its 
vast  pubHc  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  foreign 
countries  and  bv  students  located  in  this  citv'.  The  over-all  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the  amount  of 
diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique  opportunity 
for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Clinic  and  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  which  is  in  the 
same  building  as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supplv  of  laboratory  specimens  avail- 
able to  students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropi- 
cal diseases.  A  close  relationship  beuveen  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School  is 
of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER  COL^^TY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  Count}'  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities,  espe- 
cially the  Count}'  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies  by  gradu- 
ate students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the  School,  pro- 
vide a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  obser\-e  or  participate 
in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well-staffed  health  department 
and  the  ofScial  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 

STATE  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available  for  graduate 
students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of  Nassau  count}' 
and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  Particular  use  has  been  made  for  student  cbsen'a- 
tion  of  the  health  departments  of  Hartford  and  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  and  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  Rochester,  New  York.  This  extra- 
metropolitan  t}'pe  of  experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the 
future  work  in  comparatively  small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  obser%'ation  of 
specialized  services,  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban 
environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variet}'  of  public  health  prob- 
lems with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series  of  epi- 
demiologic studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee  representing 
field  agencies  and  the  facult}'  of  the  School. 

FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  CO^mL■NITl^  PSYCHIATRY 

Several  field  training  agencies  are  generously  cooperating  in  the  training  programs  of 
psychiatrists  for  community  psychiatry,  and  others  are  being  planned  to  meet  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  the  students.  Supe'rvision  is  provided  both  by  the  field  agency  per- 
sonnel and  by  our  faculty. 

Two  of  these  placements  are  within  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center:  The 
Columbia-Washington  Heights  Communit}'  Mental  Health  Project  is  concerned  widi 
issues  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  mental  illness  in  the  area  around  the  Columbia- 
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Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  the  community  mental  health  facilities  available  to  the  area 
population,  and  the  investigation,  planning  and  evaluating  of  an  integrated  program  of 
therapeutic  services.  The  Psychiatric  Service  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital provides  supervised  placements  in  the  administrative  and  community  aspects  of 
outpatient  and  general  hospital  psychiatric  services. 

The  other  placements  include:  Westchester  County  Community  Mental  Health  Board, 
Louise  Wise  Services,  and  Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  These  settings,  singly  and 
in  combination,  provide  training  opportunities  for  the  psychiatrist  in  such  areas  as  con- 
sultation, community  organization,  interprofessional  teamwork,  prograni  planning  and 
assessment,  and  administration-board-staff  relationships.  The  Westchester  placement 
offers  richly  diversified  components  of  the  total  county  program  of  community  mental 
health  services.  Louise  Wise  Services  is  a  private  social  agency  which  provides  adoption 
services  and  services  to  unmarried  mothers.  The  program  includes  casework  services 
with  an  excellent  psychiatric  consultadon  and  in-service  training  program,  a  maternity 
shelter,  temporary  boarding  homes  for  children,  a  multi-specialty  medical  program,  re- 
search activides  and  coordination  of  many  legal,  medical,  and  welfare  aspects  of  com- 
munirv  organization  relevant  to  preventive  psychiatry.  At  the  Bank  Street  College, 
students  observe  young  children  in  the  nursery  and  primary  school,  study  the  interrela- 
tionships between  children,  parents,  and  teachers,  and  become  acquainted  with  patterns 
of  collaboration  between  psychiatry  and  education  through  consultation,  interdisciplinary 
research,  and  clinical  services  in  schools. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  entomological  resources  of  this  museum  are  unusually  diverse  and  comprehensive 
and  have  been  made  available  for  advanced  students  in  medical  entomology. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  building. 
It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  students,  and  it 
aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique  bibliographic  service. 

The  librarv  contains  approximately  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes  of 
books  and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides  on 
the  history  of  medicine.  More  than  twenty-eight  hundred  periodicals  are  received  regu- 
larly. A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  research 
workers  in  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  PubUc  Health,  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Buder  Library,  while  special  and 
departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  They  in- 
clude collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special  collections  available  in 
the  Medical  Library.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Saturday, 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  12  m.  to  5  p.m.  during  the  academic  year.  All  other 
libraries  post  the  hours  diey  are  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide  loan 
privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College,  by  a 
royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  interrupted  its 
program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912  the  title  was  changed 
to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course.  The 
first  individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker  and 
Samuel  Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769,  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respectively.  Instruction  in 
medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  department. 
Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  i860,  by  agreement  between  the  Trustees  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College;  from  that  time  on  the  diplomas  of  the  graduates  were  signed 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was  only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891, 
when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  occupies  a  site  on  West  i68th  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  as  a  part  of  the  Medical  Center.  It  is  housed  in  a  seventeen- 
story,  fire-resisting,  steel,  brick,  and  concrete  building,  each  floor  connecting  with  the 
wards  and  services  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  and  Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar  Endowment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  Memory  of  this 
generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Practice  and  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Administrative  Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of  "School" 
of  Public  Health  as  of  July  i,  1945,  and  on  July  i,  1955,  the  designation  "School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective.  This  School  i§  an  integral 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  and  includes  the  fields  of  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  occupational  medicine,  nutrition,  public  health  practice,  sanitary  science, 
tropical  diseases,  administrative  medicine,  hospital  administration,  public  health  educa- 
tion, and  other  fields  related  to  public  health.  - 

CAMPUS  PRIVILEGES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  PubHc  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  facihties  of  the  University  campus,  including  access  to  the 
University  libraries,  gymnasium.  Placement  Bureau,  and  other  activities. 
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ATHLETIC  FACILITIES 

For  men:  use  of  the  Univcrsiiy  Mall  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  when  lliey  arc 
not  being  used  for  physical  education  classes.  For  a  $3.00  service  charge  per  term,  the 
University  provides  a  It)cker  anil  ail  tiic  necessary  clothing  except  sneakers.  Laundry  is 
included. 

For  ifotncn:  swiniining  in  the  Harnartl  College  pool  after  4  p.m.,  Monday  through 
hViday. 

For  further  details,  see  the  Student  llaiulbuo}{^,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  in  the 
olhce  of  the  School  at  registration. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  for  sick  students  by  the  Student  Health  Service  in  Room 
2-220  of  die  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  Health  Service  are  available  to  attend 
students  ill  in  Bard  Hall  or  at  home,  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual  medical 
examinarion. 

MEDICAL  CENTER  BOOKSTORE 

The  Medical  Center  Bookstore,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Medical 
Center  schools  and  hospitals.  The  store  carries  a  full  stock  of  textbooks  and  all  other 
student  supplies.  Substantial  savings  are  effected  whenever  the  rules  of  manufacturers 
and  publishers  permit.  The  store  is  open  on  weekdays  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.; 
Saturdays,  8:45  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 

HOUSING 

All  students  registered  within  the  University,  regularly  pursuing  their  courses  of  study, 
are  eligible  for  residence  in  University  residence  halls.  Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  by 
the  term.  Fees  may  be  paid  by  the  term  or  month,  or  if  need  be,  by  the  week. 

Bard  Hall 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  situated  on  Haven 
Avenue,  at  169th  Street,  about  three  blocks  from  the  entrance  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  It  is  eleven  stories  in  height,  with  three  addidonal  stories  in  the 
north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Rjverside  Park  and  the  Hudson  River.  It 
contains  single  rooms  and  suites  with  bath;  and  its  facilities  include  large  lounging 
rooms,  cafeteria  and  grillroom,  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  swimming  pool.  Rates 
for  accommodations  range  from  $476  to  I578  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-four  weeks. 
All  rates  are  subject  to  revision  if  costs  change. 

Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be  furnished 
on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Other  Residence  Halls 

Booklets  describing  the  University  residence  halls  on  die  Morningside  campus  and 
application  blanks  for  rooms  may  be  obtained  (for  men)  from  the  Men's  Residence 
Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  or  (for 
women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West  ii6th  Street,  New  York  27.  Rates  for 
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the  academic  year  are  $250  to  $470  for  men  and  $285  to  $525  for  women.  Optional  pre- 
paid board  plans  are  available  in  the  men's  residence  halls.  In  Johnson  Hall,  the  resi- 
dents are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  there  at  a  cost  of  $375  for  the  academic 
year. 

0§  the  Campus 

Students  who  wish  to  live  off  campus  should  write  or  call  at  the  Registry  of  OfiF- 
Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  for 
an  information  sheet  which  describes  the  services  rendered  by  the  Registry. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  campus,  has  accom- 
modations for  about  five  hundred  students,  both  foreign  and  American.  Rates  for  the 
academic  year  are  $350  to  $700.  To  be  eligible  for  admission  a  student  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  old  and  must  be  registered  for  at  least  twelve  points  or  for  a  program 
of  full-time  research.  Address  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  International  House,  500 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  ii6th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by  the 
University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and  guests  of 
members  of  the  University. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS 

The  University  has  provided  special  facilities  to  assist  veterans  in  training.  A  staff, 
with  ofiSces  in  307  University  Hall,  is  prepared  to  give  information  relating  to  educa- 
tional benefits  available  under  the  law. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loan  funds  are  provided  in  a  limited  amount  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  it  is 
the  general  policy  to  grant  loans  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  term  of  residence  at  the  University.  Application  is  made  on  a  blank  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Bursar,  310  University  Hall,  ii6th  St.  and  Broadway, 
New  York  27,  N.Y.  Applications  for  loans  in  the  autumn  term  should  be  filed  by  Sep- 
tember i;  for  the  spring  term,  by  December  15. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  to  Columbia 
University  through  the  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Each  person  wliosc  registration  lias  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student  of  the 
University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection  with  the 
University  is  oflicially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student  registered  in  any 
school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  registered  in  any  other 
school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other  institution,  without  the 
specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school  or  college  of  the  University 
in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  a  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid.  No 
student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially  regis- 
tered unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register  after  the 
stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or  director. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment.  Any 
student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements  should 
apply  to  the  proper  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by  him 
of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the  granting  of 
any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University,  which  is 
free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it  deems  advisable.  The 
disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President  in  such  cases  as  he 
deems  proper,  and  subject  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  President,  in  the  dean  of  each 
facult)'  and  the  director  of  the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


WITHDRAWAL 

An  honorable  discharge  will  always  be  granted  to  any  student  in  good  academic  stand- 
ing, and  not  subject  to  discipline,  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  but 
no  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entided  to  a  discharge  without  the 
assent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  furnished  in  writing  to  the  proper  dean  or  director. 
Students  withdrawing  are  required  to  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing  at  once. 

The  dean  or  director  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  student 
in  good  standing. 

GRADUATION 

Diplomas  are  issued  at  the  times  stated  in  the  Academic  Calendar;  those  for  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Public  Healdi,  however,  are  issued  at 
any  time  during  the  year  upon  completion  of  requirements  by  the  candidate. 

No  degree  will  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  not  registered  for  and  attended  at  the 
University  courses  of  instruction  equivalent  to  at  least  one  academic  year  of  full-time 
work. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1959-1960 


AUTUMN  TERM 


September    14     MDiiday,  and  September  15,  Tuesday.  Registration,  including  payment 
of  fees.  Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must 
pay  a  late  fee. 
September   16     Wednesday.  First  quarter  begins.  Classes  begin. 
Tuesday.  Election  Day.  Holiday. 

Monday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  second  quarter. 
Monday.  Second  quarter  begins. 

Thursday,  through  November  29,  Sunday.  Thanksgiving  holidays, 
Tuesday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 
the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  D.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment 
of  a  late  fee. 
December   21     Monday,  through  January  3,  1960,  Sunday.  Christmas  holidays. 


November  .•? 
November  1 6 
November  23 
November  26 
December      1 


SPRING  TERM 


January       28 


February 
February 
February 
March 


March 
March 
April 
May 


1 
12 
22 

1 


21 
28 
15 
28 


Thursday,  and  January  29,  Friday.  Registration  including  payment  of 

fees. 
Monday.  Third  quarter  begins. 

Friday.  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Monday.  Washington's  Birthday.  Not  a  University  holiday. 
Tuesday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  D.P.H.  to  be  conferred  in  June. 

The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a 

late  fee. 
Monday.  Registration  for  special  students  for  fourth  quarter. 
Monday.  Fourth  quarter  begins. 
Friday,  through  April  17,  Sunday.  Easter  holidays. 
Saturday.  Fourth  quarter  ends. 


COMMENCEMENT 

May  29     Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

May  30     Monday.  Memorial  Day.  Holiday. 

June  1     Wednesday.  Conferring  of  degrees. 


August  1     Monday.  Last  day  for  filing  application  or  renewal  of  application  for 

the  degrees  of  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  D.P.H.  to  be  awarded  in  October. 
The  privilege  of  later  application  may  be  granted  on  payment  of  a 
late  fee. 


1.  BABIES  HOSPITAL 

2.  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

N.  Y.  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL 
SLOANE  HOSPITAL 
SQUIER.UROLOGICAL  CLINIC 

3.  HARKNESS  PAVILION 

4.  POWER  HOUSE 

5.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

6.  VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 


7.  N.  Y.  CITY  DEPT.  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

8.  INSTITUTE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

9.  MAXWELL  HALL 

10.  NEUROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

IK  N.  Y.  STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

12.  BARD  HALL 

13.  HARKNESS  MEMORIAL  HALL 

14.  FRANCIS   DELAFIELD  HOSPITAL,  N.Y.C. 

15.  PAULINE  A.  HARTFORD  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 
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To  Communicate  with  the  School 


ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO:  The  Directof,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 

Medicine,  600  West  168th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

telephone:  WAdsworth  3-2500,  Extension  597 

TO  reach  the  school:  the  Van  Cortlandt  Park  Express  of  the  IRT  Seventh  Avenue 
subway,  or  the  Washington  Heights  Express  of  the  IND  Eighth  Avenue  subway 
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School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine 


The  School  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University  and  shares 
in  the  research  and  teaching  resources  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  fortunate  in  also  being  able  to  utilize  the 
large  number  of  extramural  public  health,  hospital,  medical  care,  and  prepayment 
facilities  and  organizations  in  and  around  New  York  City.  Collectively,  these  re- 
sources and  affiliations  make  it  possible  to  provide  graduate  students  with  unusually 
complete  and  diversified  experience  in  the  health  field,  embracing,  for  example,  the 
general  organization  and  administration  of  official  and  nonofficial  public  health  and 
medical-care  agencies;  programs  in  industrial  hygiene  and  occupational  medicine; 
the  application  of  biostatistics  and  survey  research  methods;  the  clinical  and  epi- 
demiologic aspects  of  disease;  and  clinical  and  laboratory  material  in  parasitology, 
tropical  diseases,  and  medical  entomology. 

The  School  offers  a  complete  curriculum  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  administrative  medicine  in  their  several 
aspects,  and  provides  leadership  and  guidance  for  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
do  advanced  work  both  in  the  public  health  sciences  and  the  individual  and  social 
aspects  of  public  health  problems,  and  in  hospital  organization  and  medical  care. 
Its  facilities  are  also  utilized  by  other  divisions  of  the  University  to  supplement  their 
programs.  It  extends  to  the  lay  public  through  existing  channels  of  popular  educa- 
tion the  benefits  of  reliable  information  on  the  protection  and  development  of 
human  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  as  specifically  directed  in  the  will  of  the 
late  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 

The  School  also  fulfills  the  function  of  a  department  of  preventive  and  adminis- 
trative medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  provides  instruction 
in  biostatistics,  parasitic  diseases,  preventive  and  administrative  medicine,  forensic 
medicine,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  in  a  wide  variety  .of  electives 
throughout  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  medical  education.  The  various  cur- 
ricula and  electives  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Changing  emphases  in  health  problems  and  developments  in  methods  of  studying 
and  meeting  the  needs  engendered  are  reflected  in  the  programs  of  study  offered 
and  the  activities  of  the  School  in  research  and  community  service.  The  courses  of 
instruction  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  and  practices  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  instruction  is  also 
related  to  the  ecology  of  other  countries  and  includes  concepts  and  principles  of 
universal  significance.  The  essential  Unity  of  the  health  field  and  the  cooperative 
character  of  the  work  are  indicated  by  the  many  basic  courses  that  are  common  to 
the  various  curricula. 

Public  health  and  medical  services  in  this  country  are  undergoing  a  rapid  evolu- 
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tion  which  will  eventually  make  available  to  the  entire  population  modern,  high- 
qualitv  heaUh  services  of  every  description.  While  it  is  not  possible  or  necessary  to 
predict  the  exact  lornis  and  methods  of  medical  care  in  the  future,  there  are  certain 
well-defined  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  health  services  are  moving.  These 
various  trends  point  clearly  to  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  and  plans 
of  administering  the  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs. 

Broad  problems  must  be  evaluated  and  studied  if  adequate  community-wide 
health  services  and  hospitalization  programs  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively:  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  outpatient  services;  the  more  effective  use  of  home 
medical  care;  the  development  of  adequate  laboratory,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic 
units  properly  located  to  serve  all  areas  regardless  of  population  density;  the  recog- 
nition of  necessary  specialization  and  of  the  grouping  of  skills  and  talents  of  special- 
ists into  various  forms  of  group  practice;  the  rapidly  developing  trend  toward  pre- 
payment insurance  for  medical  and  hospital  expenses;  the  pronounced  influence  of 
preventive  medicine  on  programs  of  federal,  state,  and  voluntary  agencies,  as  well 
as  on  the  medical  and  dental  professions;  and  the  necessary  training  of  competent 
personnel  in  all  phases  of  hospital,  medical,  and  public  health  programs. 

Administrative  medicine  at  Columbia  includes  the  following  major  fields: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  official  agencies  at  all  government  levels; 
(b)  voluntary  health  agencies;  (c)  international  public  health  administration. 

MEDICAL  CARE  ADMINISTRATION:  (a)  general  hospitals;  (b)  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
clinics;  (c)  other  medical  care  facilities;  (d)  prepayment  plans;  (e)  in-plant 
occupational  health  departments. 

The  School  trains  administrative  personnel  who  are  prepared  to  assume  major 
responsibilities  and  provides  opportunities  for  fundamental  research  in  all  the  fields 
named  above.  The  scope  and  character  of  this  program  make  possible  a  comprehen- 
sive appraisal  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  pubUc  health  administration  and  of 
hospitals,  health  services,  medical  care  plans,  and  occupational  health  plans.  The 
program  also  contributes  to  the  development,  utilization,  and  coordination  of 
community-wide  programs  in  the  entire  area. 


►  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

Columbia  University  was  founded  in  1754.  It  was  established  as  King's  College, 
by  a  royal  grant  of  George  II,  King  of  England,  "for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages  and  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  Revolutionary  War  in- 
terrupted its  program,  but  in  1784  it  was  reopened  as  Columbia  College.  In  1912 
the  title  was  changed  to  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

King's  College  organized  a  medical  faculty  in  1767  and  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  North  American  Colonies  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  course. 
The  first  individuals  to  graduate  in  medicine  from  the  College  were  Robert  Tucker 
and  Samuel  Kissam,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1769, 
and  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  May,  1770,  and  May,  1771,  respectively.  Instruc- 
tion in  medicine  was  given  until  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1784  an  act  was  passed  making  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
successor  of  King's  College,  and  instruction  was  resumed  in  the  academic  depart- 
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ment.  Eight  years  later  the  medical  faculty  was  reestablished.  In  1814  the  medical 
faculty  of  Columbia  College  was  merged  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, which  had  obtained  an  independent  charter  in  1807.  In  1860,  by  agreement 
between  the  Trustees  of  the  two  institutions,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
became  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College;  from  that  time  on  the  diplo- 
mas of  the  graduates  were  signed  by  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  well  as 
by  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  connection  was 
only  a  nominal  one,  however,  until  1891,  when  the  College  was  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  University.  Since  September,  1917,  women  have  been  admitted 
to  the  School  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  on  May  2,  1921,  established  an  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  and  provided  for  its  maintenance  from  the  income  of  the  DeLamar 
Endowment  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar. 
Memory  of  this  generous  gift  is  perpetuated  through  the  creation  of  the  DeLamar 
Professorship  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  the  DeLamar  Professorship  of  Admin- 
istrative Medicine. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  the  designation  "Institute"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"School"  of  Public  Health  as  of  July  1,  1945,  and  on  July  1,  1955,  the  designation 
"School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine"  became  effective. 


Programs  of  Study 


The  School  oders  programs  of  full-time  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Public  Health,  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  and  Master  of  Science  in  administrative 
medicine,  biostatistics,  hospital  administration,  nutrition,  and  parasitology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  also  be  earned  in  administrative  medi- 
cine, biostatistics,  nutrition,  and  parasitology.  Work  toward  this  degree,  although 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  is  under  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  degree  through- 
out the  University.  Accordingly,  all  Ph.D.  candidates  register  in  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ties of  the  University:  candidates  in  biostatistics  under  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics;  other  candidates,  under  designated  subcommittees.  The  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Faculties.  For 
further  information,  consult  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Courses  given  by  the  School  are  conducted  only  during  the  academic  year  from 
September  to  June,  and  there  are  no  evening  classes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
Program  of  Continuation  Education,  which  offers  non-degree  courses  throughout 
the  year  for  persons  working  professionally  in  public  health  and  hospital  administra- 
tion (see  page  22  for  further  details) . 

The  School  also  gives  part  of  the  graduate  program  in  maternity  nursing,  which 
is  conducted  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Nursing. 

ORIENTATION    PROGRAM 

All  new  students  participate  in  a  five-day  orientation  program  which  begins  after 
registration  in  September.  They  are  introduced  to  the  New  York  community,  the 
Medical  Center,  and  the  School,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to  meet  members  of 
the  faculty  informally.  The  orientation  program  also  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
nature  of  the  community,  its  health  problems,  and  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
in  order  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  areas  of  health  work  with  which  he 
will  be  concerned  throughout  the  academic  year. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

This  curriculum  provides  both  a  broad  orientation  to  all  the  responsibilities 
which  present-day  professional  personnel  in  public  health  must  meet  and  a  basic 
background  which  will  promote  continuing  development  and  ability  to  recognize 
and  meet  new  problems.  The  program  requires  for  its  completion  at  least  thirty- 
three  weeks  in  residence  and  one  week  in  the  field.  It  includes  the  study  of  bio- 
statistics, epidemiology  and  nutrition,  the  principles  of  public  health  practice  and 
health  education,  environmental  health,  social  science  concepts  applicable  to  public 
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health,  concepts  and  tools  of  administration,  medical  care  organization,  and  mental 
health.  Integration  of  curriculum  content  in  the  solution  of  public  health  problems 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  basic  course  in  public  health  practice  which  brings  together 
materials  taught  in  other  courses.  The  entire  program  of  study  reflects  a  vitality 
and  awareness  of  current  issues,  since  students  representing  many  disciplines  work 
with  a  resident  faculty  active  in  research  and  community  service  and  with  a  part- 
time  faculty  of  practicing  health  officers  and  other  experts  engaged  in  meeting 
day-to-day  problems.  The  faculty  will  require  additional  field  training  for  candidates 
whose  background  is  inadequate  in  experience.  This  training  may  be  required  before 
admission  or  after  the  completion  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  latter  situation,  the 
degree  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  the  field  training  is  completed. 

Specialization  is  not  possible  during  the  one  year  of  study,  although  there  is  some 
time  in  the  second  term  when  the  student  can  elect  courses  in  his  particular  field  of 
interest.  Students  taking  this  program  in  conjunction  with  special  training  in  nutri- 
tion or  community  psychiatry  will  require  more  than  one  year  in  residence.  For 
details  of  these  programs  see  the  programs  in  nutrition  and  in  community  psy- 
chiatry on  later  pages  of  this  bulletin.  An  extended  period  of  study  would  likewise 
be  required  if  the  student  combines  this  program  with  any  of  the  other  fields  of 
specialization  offered  in  the  School,  such  as  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  and  para- 
sitology. 

For  a  selected  number  of  physicians  a  cooperative  residency  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  School  is  available.  The  student 
enrolls  in  the  School  in  September  for  one  term  of  academic  work.  He  begins  a  year 
of  approved  residency  training  in  February.  During  this  year  the  faculty  and  Health 
Department  personnel — both  state  and  local — are  responsible  for  the  supervised 
residency.  At  the  end  of  the  year  of  residency  the  student  returns  for  the  second 
term  of  the  academic  program.  Candidates  who  may  be  interested  should  write  to 
either  the  School  or  the  Office  of  Professional  Training,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Albany,  New  York. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program  must  previously 
have  acquired  professional  status  in  a  field  basic  to  public  health.  Ordinarily  this 
means  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  medical,  dental,  vet- 
erinary, or  engineering  school. 

Applications  from  biostatisticians,  engineers,  entomologists,  graduate  nurses, 
health  educators,  nutritionists,  public  administrators,  sanitarians,  social  scientists, 
social  workers,  etc.,  who  hold  an  acceptable  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  who  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  public  health  work, 
and  who  give  promise  of  leadership  in  this  field  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 
Normally  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  relevant  experience  subsequent  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  required.  One  year  of  graduate  work  in  a  related  field  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  experience  usually  required.  Evidence  of  per- 
sonal capability  and  fitness  for  public  health  work  is  regarded  as  essential. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  38. 

DOCTOR  OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health  offers  students  of 
demonstrated  abiUty  and  scholarship  an  opportunity  to  attain  an  extensive  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  a  greater  proficiency  in  some  particular 
aspect  of  public  health  than  is  practicable  in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  program. 
Persons  com|iloliiig  this  program  arc  prepared  for  teaching,  research,  or  advanced 
administrative  positions. 

The  program  requires  two  or  more  years  to  com|ilete,  including  ihc  requirements 
for  the  Master's  degree.  The  student  must  elect  one  major,  but  not  exclusive,  field  of 
specialization.  Through  intensive  work  in  this  phase  of  public  health,  he  will  famil- 
iarize himself  with  investigative  methods  and  will  demonstrate  his  proficiency  by 
completing  an  acceptable  thesis.  Equally  important,  through  the  advanced  courses 
offered  and  through  conferences  and  guided  library  work,  he  must  acquire  an  un- 
usually complete  grasp  of  principles  essential  in  public  health  work. 

Programs  of  study  are  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  interests  and  potentialities 
of  the  particular  student. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  program  must  meet  the  following  requirements : 
He  must  possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  he  must  provide  evidence  of  at 
least  one  year's  internship  in  a  hospital  approved  by  Columbia  University;  he  must 
hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  must  have  had  satisfactory  experience  in  full-time  public  health  work,  exclusive 
of  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  the  Master's  degree. 

The  mere  possession  of  the  qualifications  listed  above  will  not  necessarily  insure 
acceptance.  Each  candidate's  application  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  under 
whom  major  studies  are  to  be  pursued.  Potentialities  and  record  of  past  accomplish- 
ment in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  degree  program  are  given  due  consideration. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  38. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MEDICINE 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

The  operation  of  modern  hospitals  requires  individuals  with  a  broad  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  administration,  health  goals  and  methods  of  achieving  them, 
business  procedures,  and  medical  care  organization.  Opportunity  for  major  study 
in  this  area  is  afforded  by  the  Master  of  Science  degree  program.  The  student  is 
given  a  foundation  in  the  concepts  and  skills  necessary  to  the  administrator  and 
also  pursues  specialized  studies  applicable  to  hospital  management,  including  mate- 
rial from  the  fields  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  and  public  health. 

The  curriculum  in  hospital  administration  draws  upon  other  University  facilities 
and  affiliated  hospitals  and  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  central  group  of  subjects 
pertaining  directly  to  hospital  organization  and  administration,  with  supplementary 
instruction  in  the  several  ancillary  fields  mentioned  above.  The  course  of  study  is  of 
approximately  twenty-one  months'  duration,  including  one  academic  year  of  at 
least  thirty-three  weeks  in  full-time  residence,  and  one  week  in  the  field,  and  not 
less  than  one  calendar  year  of  supervised  administrative  residency,  which  may  be 
spent  in  one  hospital  exclusively  or  divided  among  one  hospital  and  other  types  of 
medical  care  facilities.  In  order  to  integrate  fully  the  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  field  experience,  three  quarters  of  academic  residence    (September  through 
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March)  are  followed  by  a  twelve-month  residency  period.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  the  final  quarter  of  academic  study  (April  and  May).  The  School  guides  the  stu- 
dent in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  residency.  Variations  in  the  time  sequence  are 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  School,  who,  in  addition,  may 
require  more  than  twelve  months  of  residency  experience  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty,  such  additional  work  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  achievement  before  award- 
ing a  degree. 

Applicants  from  medical,  nonmedical,  and  nursing  fields  will  be  considered.  As 
a  minimum,  the  applicant  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  university  or 
college  approved  by  Columbia  University  and  must  present  evidence  of  having  had 
satisfactory  preparation.  Evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fitness  for  work  in  the 
profession  is  likewise  considered  in  each  case  and  will  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to 
admission.  Some  previous,  relevant  working  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required. 
No  more  than  fifteen  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the  program. 

Details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  38. 


MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   MEDICINE 

Programs  are  individually  arranged,  permitting  the  student  to  develop  a  broad 
background  in  medical  administration.  Various  disciplines  within  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  care,  and  hospital  administration  are  utilized,  and  the  student  is 
guided  in  specialized  studies  which  he  may  select  according  to  his  special  interest, 
academic  background,  and  professional  experience.  The  program  extends  through 
twenty-one  months  with  an  arrangement  of  the  time  in  academic  residence  and 
administrative  residency  similar  to  that  in  hospital  administration.  The  adminis- 
trative residency  is  chosen  for  its  suitability  for  advanced  study  in  the  application 
of  administrative  techniques  to  medical  care  administration. 

Applicants  for  this  program  must  possess  qualifications  listed  above  for  the 
hospital  administration  program  including  evidence  of  personal  capability  and  fit- 
ness for  this  field  of  work.  The  admission  procedure  is  described  on  page  38. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

A  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  administrative 
medicine  may  be  pursued  under  a  specially  designated  subcommittee  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction.  Essential  training  is  provided  for 
persons  entering  upon  research  careers  in  administrative  medicine  and  for  persons 
whose  subsequent  careers  in  teaching  or  administration  would  be  benefited  by  re- 
search training. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  prbgram  may  be  considered  from  among  those 
who  already  have  adequate  preparation  in  administrative,  tnedicine  but  require  a 
background  in  one  or  more  other  academic  fields  related  to  their  research  interests, 
for  example,  economics,  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  and  among  those  with 
graduate  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in  a  research  career  dealing 
with  community  health  problems. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  the  School. 
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►    PROGRAMS   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
COMMUNITY   PSYCHIATRY 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Adminis- 
trative Medicine  together  olTer  training  programs  in  community  psychiatry  for 
psychiatrists.  These  joint  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Divisions  of  Com- 
munity Psychiatry  in  the  Department  and  at  the  School,  both  of  which  are  headed 
by  the  same  faculty  member.  Several  closely  interrelated  training  programs  are 
offered  and  are  described  below.  Most  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  only 
to  psychiatrists,  either  as  degree  candidates  or  as  special  students.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams provide  the  academic  training  required  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion for  certification  as  a  mental  hospital  administrator. 

FOUR-YEAR    COMBINED    PSYCHIATRIC    RESIDENCY   AND   TRAINING 
IN    PUBLIC    HEALTH   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE    MEDICINE 

This  combined  traineeship  permits  concurrent  and  integrated  psychiatric  and 
public  health  training.  It  leads  to  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  and  satisfies 
the  psychiatric  residency  requirements  necessary  to  become  eligible  for  examination 
by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  The  first  year  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  residency  and  the  fourth  year  is  largely  spent  in  supervised  field  place- 
ments in  community  psychiatry.  However,  some  degree  of  integration  between 
psychiatric  and  public  health  training  continues  throughout  the  entire  period.  In 
certain  instances,  trainees  may  enter  this  program  with  advanced  standing  from 
previous  training  either  in  psychiatry  or  in  public  health. 

TWO-YEAR    COMBINED    POST-RESIDENCY    IN    COMMUNITY    PSYCHIATRY 
AND   PUBLIC    HEALTH   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE    MEDICINE 

This  training  sequence  includes  fulfillment  of  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree 
requirements  concurrently  with  course  work  and  supervised  field  placements  in 
community  psychiatry,  which  are  arranged  according  to  individual  needs  and 
career  objectives. 

TWO-YEAR   COMBINED    POST-RESIDENCY   TRAINEESHIP   IN 
COMMUNITY   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE    PSYCHIATRY 

These  trainees  earn  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine. 
While  their  community  psychiatry  training  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  trainees  in 
the  two-year  program  described  above,  their  total  curriculum  is  constructed  around 
individual  requirements  with  access  to  all  the  resources  of  both  the  School  and  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry. 

TWENTY-MONTH    PROGRAM   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE    PSYCHIATRY 

This  program,  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  administrative  medicine. 
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consists  of  eight  months  of  academic  work  and  a  twelve-month  administrative 
psychiatry  residency,  or,  as  an  equivalent,  an  on-the-job  project,  approved  by  the 
faculty  and  presented  as  a  thesis.  The  eight  months  of  academic  work  may  be 
taken  on  a  consecutive  basis,  followed  by  the  project  year,  or  on  a  divided  basis 
whereby  the  project  year  is  undertaken  between  two  terms  on  campus. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

The  courses  in  administrative  and  community  psychiatry  are  also  attended  in 
certain  instances  by  psychiatric  residents  and  by  post-residency  fellows  in  com- 
munity psychiatry  (on  a  half-  or  full-time  basis).  These  one-year  fellowships  do 
not  lead  to  a  degree  but  do  include  field  placements  and  other  individualized 
training. 

The  courses  for  all  these  programs  are  listed  under  "Community  Psychiatry," 
on  page  25.  In  addition,  students  in  the  first  two  programs  described  take  courses 
in  the  Master  of  Public  Health  curriculum,  and  students  in  the  other  two  programs 
take  a  number  of  courses  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration. 

The  details  of  the  admission  procedure  are  given  on  page  38. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  BIOSTATISTICS 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN   BIOSTATISTICS 

The  curriculum  includes  relevant  courses  in  mathematics  given  at  the  Columbia 
University  Morningside  Campus  at  116th  Street  and  courses  in  biostatistics  and 
collateral  subjects  in  public  health  given  at  the  School.  Residence  requirements 
vary  with  the  background,  training,  and  experience  of  the  candidate,  but  cannot 
be  less  than  one  academic  year.  The  usual  period  required  is  eighteen  months. 

Admission  is  based  on  the  qualifications  listed  under  the  Master  of  Science  in 
hospital  administration.  In  addition,  applicants  must  have  completed  adequate 
courses  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  See  page  38  for  details  of  the 
admission  procedure. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Advanced  students  in  biostatistics  may  pursue  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  biostatistics 
under  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Division  of  Biostatistics  of  this  School. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NUTRITION  SCIENCES 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences  has  been  created  in  the  School  in  order  to 
utilize  the  unusually  broad  facilities  available  in  the  University,  and  to  cooperate 
with   off-campus   organizations — the   New   York   Botanical   Garden,    the   Boyce- 
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Thompson  Institute  lor  Plant  Research,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratories,  and  other 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  New  York  area,  especially  those  allilialed  with 
the  United  Nations — that  have  an  interest  in  nutritional  problems,  education,  and 
research. 

The  increase  in  our  knowledge  ot"  nutrition  and  related  fields  has  led  to  a 
growing  recognition  ot"  the  great  importance  of  nutrition  in  public  health.  Nutri- 
tional problems  vary  in  their  nature  and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  thev  occur  everywhere.  The  Institute's  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  world- 
wide need  for  people  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause,  the  nature,  and  the  means 
available  to  prevent  malnutrition.  This  requires  an  understanding  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  modern  food  technology,  human  nutritional  requirements,  the  nature 
of  deficiencv  diseases,  preventive  medicine,  and  the  problems  of  changing  food 
habits.  The  program  of  the  Institute  has  accordingly  been  organized  to  afford 
opportunities  for  fundamental  research  as  well  as  the  training  of  personnel  to 
assume  major  responsibilities  in  public  health  nutrition  and  nutrition  education. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Sciences  at  this  School.  Application  procedures  are  the  same  as  for  all  other  candi- 
dates (see  page  38). 

MASTER  OF   SCIENCE    IN    NUTRITION 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  broad  facilities  available  in  the  New  York  area, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  provides  a  basic  group  of  subjects  in  nutrition 
and  related  public  health  fields.  The  program  of  study  is  of  twelve  months'  duration, 
including  three  months  of  field  work  in  human  nutrition  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences.  For  details  of  course  requirements 
see  the  Institute  bulletin.  Work  toward  the  degree  may  be  started  in  September  or 
February. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  students  with  special  interest 
in  hospital  dietetics  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  two  years  while  working  half-time  in  the  dietetics  department  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

Requirements  for  admission  include  the  same  formal  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  in  hospital  administration  and  satisfactory  preparation  and 
fitness  for  this  field  of  work.  See  page  38  for  details  of  the  admission  procedure. 

MASTER   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH   AND    MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    FOR    PHYSICIANS 

A  special  twenty-one-month  course  for  physicians  covers  the  full  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Public  Health  in  the  first  school  year  followed  by  twelve  months  of 
intensive  work  in  nutrition  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  nutrition. 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Students  must  fulfill  the  residence  and  course  requirements  established  by  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  of  the  University's  Joint  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion and  must  complete  the  collateral  courses  required  by  the  School.  See  the  bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  Faculties  for  further  information. 
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►  PROGRAMS  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  University,  the  School  has  been 
able  to  focus  on  this  subject  an  unusually  large  teaching  staff;  and  because  many   i 
persons  with  diseases  peculiar  to  the  tropics  come  to  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  clinical  material  is  available  through 
this  and  other  hospital  resources. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  is  located  in  the  same  building  as  the  School,  and  a  close  relationship  with 
it  provides  both  laboratory  material  and  clinical  cases.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  makes  available  the  assistance  of  some  of  its  staff  members,  its  un- 
usually valuable  insect  collection,  its  models,  laboratories,  and  library  resources.  The 
large  tropic-born  population  of  New  York  and  the  world-wide  maritime  commerce 
of  this  city  offer  a  rich  field  for  study  and  teaching.  Opportunities  for  clinical  work 
in  tropical  medicine,  as  well  as  research,  can  also  be  arranged  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine — School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE    IN    PARASITOLOGY 

Candidates  for  major  study  in  parasitology  must  complete  a  number  of  col- 
lateral courses  in  the  School  in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
curriculum  is  spread  over  sixteen  months  to  permit  students  to  take  required  courses 
in  bacteriology,  immunology,  mycology,  and  clinical  pathology  in  the  Medical 
School.  Admission  to  the  program  is  based  on  the  same  qualifications  required  for 
the  Master  of  Science  in  hospital  administration.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must 
have  had  adequate  preparation  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  admission 
procedure  is  described  on  page  38. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Programs  of  study  in  parasitology  leading  to  this  degree  can  be  arranged  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nutrition. 


►  PROGRAMS  IN  CONTINUATION  EDUCATION 

This  is  a  non-degree  program  of  instruction  carried  on  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  hospital  administration.  ;     , 

The  public  health  aspect  of  the  progiram  serves  public  health  personnel  chiefly  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Institutes  are  conducted  on  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  health  departments. 

The  hospital  administration  program  is  available  to  administrators  throughout 
the  United  States  and,  under  special  circumstances,  from  other  countries.  Two  pro- 
grams are  offered,  one  for  hospital  personnel  seeking  basic  knowledge  of  hospital 
organization  and  management,  the  other  for  advanced  study  of  hospital  problems. 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  these  studies.  Further  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  Director,  Programs  in  Continuation  Education,  at  the  School. 


Courses  oF  Instruction 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  to  change  the  instructors  at  any  time. 

INTERDIVISIONAL   COURSES 

The  various  disciplines  represented  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  School  are 
brought  together  into  several  combined  courses. 

Public  Health  203.      Seminar  in  public  health  evaluation 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Review  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  in  public  health.  Critical  analysis  of  existing 
evaluation  studies.  Development  of  special  projects  in  the  evaluation  of  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  206.      The  community  and  its  health  problems 

Five  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  demonstration  and  two  hours  of  seminar 
a  week,  first  quarter.  Four  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  one  and  one-half  hours 
of  seminar  a  week  and  two  half-day  field  trips,  second  quarter.     3  pts. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Public  Health  and  Master 

of  Science  in  administrative  medicine  and  hospital  administration. 

Development  of  a  general  understanding  of  the  objectives,  scope,  and  interrelationship  of  community 

health  programs  of  all  types  and  sponsorship.  Integrated  with  Administrative  Medicine  201,  Epidemiol- 

ogv  203  and  204,  Public  Health  Education  201,  Sanitary  Science  201,   and  Hospital  Administration 

201. 

Public  Health  207.      Public  health  aspects  of  radiation 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  A  nontechnical  presentation  of  the  nature  of  ionizing  radiation  and  its 
biological  effects,  uses  in  medicine  and  industry,  prevention  of  injury,  and  governmental  controls  and 
legislation. 

Public  Health  213.     Survey  research  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  survey  research  methods  as  appUed  to  problems  of  public  health  and 
administrative  medicine.  Sampling  in  large  populations,  interviewing  and  other  data,  collection  tech- 
niques, quesiioimaire  construction,  coding,  machine  tabulation,  data  analysis,  and  communication  of 
results. 

Public  Health  214.      Community  health  projects 

Ten  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Students  from  various  professional  fields  examine  together  a  major  community  health  problem  and 
develop  a  program  for  its  solution.  The  course  draws  upon  the  student's  previous  experience  and 
training  and  provides  intensive  experience  in  working  with  community  resources  under  faculty  super- 
vision. 

Public  Health  215  I,  II,  III,  IV.      Medical  background.      4  pts. 

Four  hours  a  week.  First  quarter. 

Three  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Second  quarter. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Third  quarter. 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  Fourth  quarter. 
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Lectures,  discussions,  and  visual  aids.  Designed  to  give  the  student  with  nonmedical  background  an  in- 
troduction to  the  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  insight  into  the 
physician's  problems  in  managing  disease.  Medical  terminology  of  practical  usefulness.  Review  of 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  illustrated  by  specific  human  disorders. 

Public  Health  216.      Sociological   and   psychological   concepts   in   public   health   and 
administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Role  and  status  theory  bearing  on  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  in  the  health  professions. 
Organizational  theory  applied  to  social  structure  and  functioning  of  health  agencies.  Theory  of  deci- 
sion-making processes:  in  individual  decisions,  such  as  participation  in  poUo  immunization  drives  and 
choosing  of  personal  medical  care;  in  community  and  group  decisions,  such  as  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  fluoridation,  or  adoption  of  a  health  insurance  plan;  and  in  governmental  agency  decisions,  such 
as  the  use  of  police  power  and  the  adoption  of  new  public  health  programs. 

Public  Health  217.      Anthropological  field  methods  in  public  health 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  nature  of  field  methods  in  cultural  anthropology  and  their  application  to  public  health  work. 
Case  material  is  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  direct  experiences  of  the  instructors. 

BIOSTATISTICS 

Biostatistics  201 .      Introduction  to  vital  statistics 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mass  data  of  the  health  fields;  the  content  of  vital  statistics;  methods 
of  collecting,  tabulating,  and  graphing  data;  elementary  methods  of  analyzing  some  of  the  simpler 
types  of  data  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages,  and  rates.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about 
two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the 
lectures. 

Biostatistics  202.      Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  data 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Summarizing  experimental  data  by  means  of  percentages,  averages,  and 
measures  of  variations;  methods  of  evaluating  chance  variation  as  applied  to  percentages  and  to 
averages;  evaluating  evidence  given  by  groups  of  experiments;  introduction  to  the  general  concept  of 
correlation.  The  laboratory  work,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  the  course,  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  methods  presented  in  the  lectures. 

Biostatistics  203.      Statistical  analysis 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  202  or  the  equivalent. 

A  review  and  expansion  of  the  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  202.  Poisson  distribution;  the  more 
commoiily  used  significance  tests  for  small  samples,  such  as  the  t-test  and  F-test;  methods  of  analyzing 
simultaneous  measurements  in  terms  of  least  squares,  correlation,  and  regression.  About  half  of  the 
course  consists  of  supervised  laboratory  work  devoted  to  practical  application  of  the  tnethods  studied. 

Biostatistics  204.      Advanced  statistical  analysis 

Three  half-days  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

PTereqvdsite:  Biostatistics  203. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  expansion  of  material  covered  in  Biostatistics  203,  such  as  further 
appUcations  of  the  binomial,  Poisson,  chi-square,  least  squares,  and  smaU  sample  significance  tests, 
including  the  four-fold  table.  Considerable  attention  to  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance  and  to 
the  design  of  medical  experiments.  j 

1 

Biostatistics  205.      Statistical  methods  of  biological  assay 

One  half-day  a  week  plus  laboratory.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite :  Biostatistics  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Posology;  metametric  transformations;  direct  and  indirect  assay,  quantal  response;  relative  potency; 
Fieller's  theorem;  prediction  and  estimation  in  normal  linear  regression,  quantitative  response;  potency 
estimation  by  standard  curve  and  slope  techniques  and  by  2-point,  parallel  hne,  and  slope  ratio  assays. 
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Biostatistics  206.      Life-table  methods  in  chronic  disease 

One  halt'-d;i\  ;i  week.  1  pt.  I'ourth  4iiarlcr. 

Prerequisite:  Biosttiiixtics  201  and  202. 

Lectures  anJ  laboratory  worl^.  The  conventional  life-table  atul  niodilied  life-table  methods,  in  relation 

to  the  analysis  of  data  accumulated   over  long   periods   of  observation   of   individuals   with   chronic 

diseases. 

Biostatistics  207.      Advanced  topics  in  statistics 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  1  pt. 

Topics  studied  vary  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  special  interests  of  the  students  and  the 
stalf.  Possible  topics:  nonparametric  statistics,  theory  of  sampling,  sequential  analysis,  multivariate 
analysis,  combining  experimental  results. 

Biostatistics  210.      Special  work  in  statistics 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigations  or  special  problems  connected  with 
statistical  theory. 

COMMUNITY    PSYCHIATRY 

Community  Psychiatry  206.      Field  trips 

Two  hours  of  seminar  and  one  field  trip  a  week.  8  pts.  Four  quarters. 

Field  trips  to  a  wide  variety  of  community  and  institutional  agencies  and  services — rural  and  urban, 
medical  and  nonmedical — which  acquaint  the  psychiatrist  with  the  extent  of  activities  requiring 
psychiatric  participation,  guidance,  and  administration.  Field  trips  are  discussed  subsequently  in  the 
seminars. 

Community  Psychiatry  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Studies  individually  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 1 .      Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

A  twelve-month  administrative  psychiatry  residency  or,  as  an  equivalent,  an  approved  on-the-job 
project,  which  must  be  presented  as  a  thesis. 

Community  Psychiatry  212.      Legal  aspects  of  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  survey  of  the  law  as  it  affects  the  practice  of  psychiatry  and  psychiatric  administration. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3A.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  seminars 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  four  quarters. 

A  systematic  study  of  psychiatrically  specialized  aspects  of  hospital  organization  and  management 
specific  to  the  mental  hospital,  with  attention  to  multiple  patterns  of  administrative  organization  in 
both  the  United  States  and  England. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 3B.      Psychiatric  hospital  administration:  field  laboratory 

One  day  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Through  spending  a  full  day  a  week  at  a  public  mental  hospital  which  is  currently  changing  its  pro- 
gram and  plant  in  order  to  achieve  closer  coordination  with  the  cortimunity,  the  psychiatrists  observe 
and  take  part  in  solving  some  of  the  concomitant  problems  that  arise,  and  discuss  the  issues  involved 
with  the  director  and  his  associates. 

Community   Psychiatry    216.      Special    areas   and    developments    in    community    and 
administrative  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 
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Guest  lecturers  who  are  especially  conversant  with  significant  developments  discuss  organizational 
and  theoretical  aspects  germane  to  the  potentialities  of  community  and  administrative  psychiatry. 
Several  sessions  are  given  to  cost  accounting  and  architecture  of  psychiatric  facilities. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 7  I,  11.      Interrelationship  of  allied  professions  with  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Leaders  from  the  many  professions  which  work  closely  with  psychiatry  review  the  training  and  qualifi- 
cations for  their  respective  disciplines  and  discuss  these  with  respect  to  patterns  of  collaboration  in 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

Community    Psychiatry    218.      Governmental    process    and    financing    of    psychiatric 
programs 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Orientation  of  the  psychiatrist  to  governmental  process,  structure,  and  public  policy.  Financing  of 
psychiatric  institutions  and  other  psychiatric  programs  in  the  community,  viewed  from  this  standpoint. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  course  the  focus  is  solely  on  financing.  Specific  instruction  in  the  procedures 
of  budget  preparation  and  presentation. 

Community  Psychiatry  21 9.      Tools  of  communication  for  psychiatrists 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Experts  in  communication  techniques  discuss  the  relevant  communication  skills  and  uses  of  various 
media. 

Community  Psychiatry  221  I,  II.      Seminar  by  visiting  psychiatrists 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experience  with  that  segment  of  administrative  psychiatry  and  com- 
munity mental  health  work  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution.  A  weekly  seminar  on 
each  guest  speaker's  session  adds  continuity  to  the  series. 

Community  Psychiatry  222.      Social  dynamics  of  ward  management 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  psychiatric  ward  as  a  therapeutic  milieu.  The  dynamically  oriented  administrator's  functions  in 
fostering  ward  conditions  and  social  interactions  conducive  to  the  therapeutic  objective. 

Community  Psychiatry  223.      Areas  in  social  psychiatry 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Each  lecturer  discusses  his  own  experiences  in  social  psychiatry,  to  which  he  has  made  a  distinctive 
contribution. 

Community  Psychiatry  224.      Administrative  psychiatry 

Four  hours  a  week,  third  quarter.  Two  hours  a  week,  fourth  quarter.     3  pts. 

Principles  of  administration  related  to  hospitals,  and  case  studies  in  administrative  psychiatry. 

Epidemiology  221 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders.      2  pts. 

For  description,  see  page  28.  . 

As  a  part  of  Hospital  Administration  204,  the  entire  class  spends  a  week  of  field 
visiting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  between  the  third-  and  fourth  quarters.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  psychiatrists  to  visit  institutions  and  agencies  of  national 
significance  to  their  specialty.  Some  of  the  weekly  sessions  of  the  course  are  designed 
and  conducted  especially  for  the  members  of  the  class  who  are  psychiatrists. 

As  part  of  Hospital  Administration  208-, — Hospital  planning  and  construction,  an 
architect  with  special  experience  in  the  design  of  psychiatric  facilities  conducts  three 
of  the  regular  sessions  for  the  entire  group  of  hospital  administration  students.  In 
addition,  on  each  of  these  days,  he  meets  with  the  psychiatrists  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  course  for  more  detailed  and  specialized  discussion. 
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MENTAL    HEALTH 


Mental  Health  201 .      Introduction  to  human  behavior 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

lectures  and  seminars.  The  problems  encountered  in  the  various  stages  of  psychological  growth  and 
personality  development,  as  related  to  programming  in  public  health  and  administrative  medicine. 

Mental  Health  202.      Elements  of  mental  health  programming 

One  and  one-hall'  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Analysis  of  the  kinds  of  information  needed  for  the  planning  of  mental  health 
programs,  such  as  the  incidence  of  mental  illness,  alcoholism,  suicide,  and  delinquency;  attitudes 
toward  mental  illness;  the  community  facilities  wliich  deal  with  mental  illness.  Each  student  discusses 
programs  that  are  feasible  in  his  own  field.  Newer  developments  in  psychiatry. 

Mental  Health  203.      Mental  health  in  the  community 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Lectures  and  discussions.  A  description  of  the  various  mental  health  activities  of  a  community  and 
their  interrelationship  with  other  community  activities. 

Mental  Health  205.      Mental  health  problems  in  general  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Human  relations  as  they  affect  hospital  care.  The  meaning  of  illness  to  the 
patient  and  the  effect  on  him  of  the  behavior  and  the  personalities  of  hospital  personnel.  The  need  for 
adequately  chosen,  trained,  and  supervised  staff  members;  the  techniques  for  choosing  and  training 
them. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Epidemiology  203.      Fundamentals  of  epidemiology 

Six  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

Lectures,  exercises,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Modern  concepts  and  basic  principles  of  epidemiology, 
both  as  a  body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  method  of  gaining  knowledge,  with  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  agent,  host,  and  environmental  factors  in  a  dynamic  concept  of  disease  processes.  Principles  of  the 
epidemiologic  approach,  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  natural  history  of  both  communicable 
and  noncommunicable  diseases,  with  emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  epidemiology  to  prevention  and 
control. 

Epidemiology  204.      Epidemiologic  methods 

Nine  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Second  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  Epidemiology  203. 

Lectures,  exercises,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Teaching  exercises  devoted  to  the  development  of  skills 
in  the  use  of  epidemiologic  methods,  as  demonstrated  through  studies  of  epidemics,  selected  com- 
munity problems,  and  specific  communicable  and  noncommunicable  diseases.  Multiphasic  screening, 
considered  and  demonstrated  as  a  means  of  collecting  data  of  epidemiologic  importance.  Detailed 
illustration  of  basic  principles  of  research  design  introduced  in  Epidemiology  203.  Illustration  of 
methods  of  observation,  collection,  tabulation,  analysis,  correct  interpretation,  rational  explanation, 
and  practical  use  of  epidemiologic  data. 

Epidemiology  205.      Epidemiology  and  the  microbiology  laboratory 

Nine  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Given  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  Parasitology. 
Prerequisite:  Epidemiology  203  and  204  and  Biostatistics  201  and  202. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  seminars,  and  laboratory.  Detection,  identification,  and  cultural  and  im- 
munological characteristics  of  certain  pathogenic  fungi,  bacteria,  rickettsiae,  and  viruses,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  epidemiologic  studies  leading  to  prevention  and  control 
of  communicable  diseases.  Detection  and  identification  of  agents  of  zoonoses  and  helminth  and  pro- 
tozoan parasites  of  public  health  importance. 

Epidemiology  206.      Epidemiology  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  hospital  administra- 
tion 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 
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For  hospital  administration  students. 

Lectures  and  discussions.  Modern  concepts,  basic  principles,  and  uses  of  epidemiology.  Introduction 
and  illustration  of  principles  of  the  epidemiologic  approach.  The  major  content  of  the  course  is  the 
presentation  by  experts  of  the  uses  of  epidemiology  in  solving  hospital  problems,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  communicable  disease  in  general,  quality  of  medical  care,  detection  of  nonmanifest  dis- 
ease, infectious  diarrhea,  retrolental  fibroplasia,  and  staphylococcal  infections. 

Epidemiology  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  who  are  properly  qualified  may  participate  in  field  investigations  or  other  special  epidemio- 
logic studies  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Epidemiology  21 1 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

One  half -day  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  on  the  principles  of  epidemiology  as  applied  to  mental  disorders,  including  discussions  of 
host  and  of  environmental  and  agent  factors  which  initiate  and  foster  the  development  of  mental 
disorders. 

Epidemiology  21 2.      Special  public  health  laboratory  methods 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Additional  practice  in  some  viral,  bacteriologic,  and  serologic  procedures  introduced  in  Epidemiology 
205.  Special  topics,  determined  by  individual  interests  of  the  students.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for 
interested  students  to  observe  activities  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  Laboratories,  as 
well  as  other  agencies  performing  specific  laboratory  procedures. 

Epidemiology  21  5.      Current  epidemic  problems 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Selected  recent  epidemics,  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods  of  solution  as  well  as  technical  and 
administrative  problems  involved.  Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Epidemiology  and  PubUc 
Health  Practice,  with  participation  by  experts  in  the  public  health  field. 

Epidemiology  221 .      Epidemiology  of  mental  disorders 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  or  fourth  quarter. 

Part  of  the  curriculum  in  community  psychiatry;  for  students  in  administrative  and  community 
psychiatry. 

Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  application  of  modem  epidemiologic  methods  to  the  study  of  com- 
munity distribution  of  mental  disorders,  and  on  epidemiologic  research  in  mental  hospitals  and  in 
communities.  Critical  evaluation  of  statistical  reports  from  psychiatric  services  and  departments  of 
mental  hygiene. 

MEDICAL   CARE   ADMINISTRATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE    MEDICINE 

Administrative  Medicine  201  A.      Group  processes 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  sixteen  each.  Utilizing  group  discussion  techniques,  students 
work  toward  greater  objectivity  in  observing  and  understanding  their  owa  behavior  and  that  of  others 
in  groups.  Skills  in  participation  and  leadership  in  groups,  and  in  communication  in  general  are 
identified,  used,  and  refined.  , 

Administrative  Medicine  201  B.      Principles  of  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Basic  principles  of  institutional  management,  with  particular  reference  to  the  fields  of  pubUc  health 
and  hospital  administration. 

Administrative  Medicine  201 C.      Personnel  management 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  role  of  the  personnel  manager  in  a  modern  organization,  including  a  brief  description  of  his 
functions  and  techniques,  with  emphasis  on  means  through  which  he  and  his  staff  can  help  manage- 
ment fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  the  most  effective  management  of  personnel. 
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Administrative  Medicine  201  D.      Labor  relations 

One  and  one-hall  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

An  introiluction  in  l.ibor-m;m;ij;i-nicnl  rchitions  and  collective  barf-aining  and  their  application  lo  the 
health  field. 

Administrative  Medicine  203.      Organization  and  financing  of  medical  care 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  financing  medical  care,  including  voluntary  prepayment  plans,  commercial 
health  insurance,  union-operated  medical  care  and  prepayment  programs,  group  practice,  and  the  like. 
Medical  care  organization  as  an  aspect  of  community  health  activity. 

Administrative  Medicine  204.      Current  topics  in  medical  care 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Problems  of  current  concern  in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Administrative  Medicine  204A.      Medical  care  field  trips 

One  full-day  field  trip  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  series  of  field  trips,  preceded  by  briefing  sessions  illustrating  material  presented  in  Administrative 
Medicine  203  and  204.  The  student  reinforces  his  knowledge  of  various  types  of  medical  care  programs 
from  people  directly  involved  in  their  operation. 

Administrative  Medicine  208.      Seminar  on  research  in  administrative  medicine 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Topics  available  for  critical  discussion  are  among  research  projects  underway  at  the  School,  such  as 
quality  of  medical  care,  patterns  of  medical  care  under  comprehensive  and  other  health  plans,  prob- 
lems in  the  extension  of  health  insurance,  hospital  treatment  of  adolescent  narcotic  users,  selection  of 
hospital  administrators,  and  medical  care  problems  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Administrative  Medicine  209.      Social  science  research  techniques  applicable  to  pub- 
lic health  and  administrative  medicine 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  213. 

A  continuum  of  experimental  designs  appropriate  to  evaluation  research;  attitudinal  measurement 
and  scaling;  sampling  administration  in  communities  and  special  populations;  methods  of  analyzing 
and  controlling  interviewer  and  respondent  effects;  descriptive,  elaborative  analyses  of  survey  data, 
both  ex  post  facto  and  secondary. 

Administrative  Medicine  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Special  studies  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  student. 

Administrative  Medicine  21 1 .      Administrative  medicine  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

Intended  to  give  the  student  knowledge  and  experience  in  various  phases  of  administrative  medicine. 
The  residency  period  is  spent  in  appropriate  medical  care  programs,  under  the  preceptorship  of  a 
qualified  administrator.  Experience  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  Periodic  progress  reports  are 
required.  The  residency  begins  at  the  completion  of  the  second  quarter  (approximately  February  1) 
and  continues  for  twelve  months.  The  student  then  returns  to  the  School  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  academic  study.  Variations  in  time,  sequence,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the 
residency  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Administrative  Medicine  212.      International  public  health  administration 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  international  health  work  as  conducted  by  governmental  agencies  such 
as  WHO,  UNICEF,  and  ICA;  brief  consideration  of  nongovernmental  agencies.  Questions  of  financing 
and  cooperation.  Members  of  the  agencies  participate. 

Administrative  Medicine  21  8.      Written  communications 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

The  preparation  of  minutes,  memoranda,  reports,  information  bulletins,  news  releases,  house  organs, 
and  special  articles.  Practical  exercises;  analysis  and  discussion. 
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Administrative  Medicine  219.      Advanced  topics  in  written  communication 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Administrative  Medicine  218  and  the  instructor's  permission. 

Personal  guidance  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  writing  assignments,  such  as  annual  reports,  special 

articles,  speeches,  reporting,  and  taking  minutes. 

Administrative  Medicine  220.      Economics  of  health  services 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

An  introduction  to  the  current  economic  background  of  health  services  and  to  the  methods  of  eco- 
nomics as  applied  to  decisions  in  the  health  field.  Characteristics  of  the  American  economy  and  of 
the  market  for  health  services,  consumer  spending  on  health,  the  role  of  the  government,  economic 
risks  and  security,  and  the  supply  and  distribution  of  health  resources. 


HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Hospital  Administration  200.      Introduction  to  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Hospital  organization  and  management  and  the  responsibility  of  the  hospital  to  the  community. 

Hospital  Administration  201  I,  II.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week,  4  pts.,  first  quarter. 

Seven  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  4  pts.,  second  quarter. 

One  day  a  week,  each  quarter,  of  administrative  clinical  clerkship  in  hospitals  in 

the  area. 

The  general  principles  of  hospital  organization  and  administration,  the  history  and  functions  of 
hospitals,  the  relationship  of  the  hospital  to  the  community  and  other  health  agencies,  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  whole  institution.  The  various  departments,  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  function  and  administrative  organization.  The  organization  and  relationships  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  hospital,  governing  board,  and  the  administration. 

To  study  the  apphcation  of  these  general  principles,  groups  of  no  more  than  three  students  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  supervised  observation  in  permanently  assigned  hospitals.  The  day  in  the  field 
is  followed  by  group  discussion  of  the  observations  made. 

Hospital  Administration  203.      Legal  aspects  of  hospital  administration 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Responsibilities  entailed  in  admission  of  patients;  negligence  liability  for  acts  by  nurses,  doctors, 
students,  and  employees;  medical  malpractice;  unauthorized  operations;  loss  of  valuable  personal 
property  of  patients;  licensure;  the  student  nurse  and  the  intern;  pharmacist  and  pharmacy.  Laws 
covering  the  dead  and  necropsies. 

Hospital  Administration  204.      Hospital  organization  and  management 

Six  hours  a  week.  8  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 
One-week  field  trip.  Fourth  quarter. 

A  continuation  of  Hospital  Administration  201.  On  the  basis  of  experience  gained  in  the  adminis- 
trative residency,  students  go  on  to  more  advanced  discussion  of  activities,  problems,  and  relationships 
in  hospitals.  One  session  a  week  is  devoted  to  actual  administrative  case  materials  emphasizing 
problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

Hospital  Administration  205  II,  III.      Financial  management  of  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  Hospital  Administration  214  or  an  undergraduate  course  in  basic  accounting. 
Underlying  principles  of  accounting,  with  emphasis  on  content  and  construction  of  financial  state- 
ments;   organization    of   accounting    departments;    analysis    of   financial    reports;    and    discussion    of 
factual   data   needed   in   preparation   of   budgets,   ih   computing   hospital    costs,    and   in   formulating 
financial  policies. 

Hospital  Administration  206.      Nursing  service  and  nursing  education 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Organization  and  administration  of  nursing  departments  and  schools  of  nursing. 
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Hospital  Administration  207.      Trustees 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

The  hospitul  board  of  trustees  and  its  committees,  organization,  responsibilities,  and  relationship 
with  the  medical  stall  and  the  public.  The  policies  of  the  trustees  and  their  working  relationships 
with  the  administrator.  Discussion  of  actual  situations  to  illustrate  problems,  their  analysis,  and  their 
successful  solution. 

Hospital  Administration  208.      Hospital  planning  and  construction 

Four  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  community  studies  for  measurement  and  planning  for  hospital  and 
health  facilities.  State  and  federal  regulations  and  assistance  in  financing,  planning,  and  construction. 
Relationship  of  hospital  organization  to  construction,  and  major  considerations  as  to  space  distri- 
bution for  patient,  public,  service,  professional,  and  administrative  use;  long-range  planning  for 
hospital  construction. 

Hospital  Administration  209.      Prepayment  and  hospitals 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Second  quarter. 

Emphasis  on  comprehensive  study  of  third-party  payments  to  hospitals;  service  benefit  prepayment 
programs,  partial  indemnity  and  full  coverage. 

Hospital  Administration  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  subject  and  field  investigations  under  supervision  of  the  stafif. 

Hospital  Administration  211.      Administrative  residency 

One  calendar  year. 

To  give  the  student  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of  organization,  administration, 
functions,  and  activities  of  hospitals  and  their  departments  and  of  the  relationship  to  agencies  out- 
side the  hospital,  through  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  material  presented  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  academic  year.  The  residency  period  is  spent  with  an  approved  preceptor  who  is 
an  experienced  hospital  administrator.  Observation  and  actual  work  in  various  departments,  and 
assignment  to  special  projects  to  be  accomplished  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  pre- 
ceptor. At  least  once  during  the  year,  the  student  is  visited  by  a  faculty  member.  Monthly  progress 
reports  are  required.  A  monthly  seminar  in  hospital  administration  is  conducted  at  the  School  for 
residents  of  the  New  York  area.  Residency  begins  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  The  student  returns 
to  the  School  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  academic  study  during  the  second  year.  Variations  in  the 
residency  program,  its  sequence  and  time  requirements,  are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  School. 

Hospital  Administration  21 4.      Principles  of  accounting 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  First  quarter. 

Required  of  all  students  who  have  not  had  a  basic  undergraduate  course  in  accounting  before 
registration  in  the  School.  May  be  elected  by  other  students  who  wish  to  review  accounting  principles 
before  taking  Hospital  Administration  205. 

Hospital  Administration  215.      The  administrator 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Hospital  Administration  201,  204,  and  211. 

A  series  of  seminars  on  the  role  of  the  administrator  of  a  hospital  or  other  medical  care  facility, 
with  reference  to  his  responsibilities  for  coordination  of  community  health  services  and  to  his 
relationship  with  the  health  professions. 

NUTRITION 

Nutrition   200.      Methods   of   chemical   analysis   for   vitamins   and   other   food   con- 
stituents 

Seven  hours  a  week.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis  and  elementary  organic  chemistry.      Deposit:  $20. 
Lectures  and  laboratory,  including  work  in  photoelectric  colorimetry  and  fluorophotometry. 

Nutrition  201 .      Principles  of  individual  and  public  health  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 
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Review  of  the  essentials  of  nutrition  and  principal  human  nutritional  deficiency  conditions.  Epidemio- 
logical aspects  of  nutrition.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of  dietary  intake  in  the  population,  method  of 
determining  nutritional  status,  the  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and  recent  advances  in 
experimental  nutrition  and  related  fields  which  affect  pubUc  health. 

Nutrition  202.      Clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Through  arrangements  with  the  city  and  state  health  departments  and  other  organizations,  qualified 
physicians  and  nutritionists  participate  in  clinic  and  field  work  in  nutrition. 

Nutrition  203.      High  energy  radiation  and  foods 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  usefulness  and  hazards  of  high  energy  radiation  in  the  production,  processing,  and  use  of  foods. 

Nutrition  204.      Assessment  of  nutritional  status 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Nutrition  survey  techniques,  including  dietary  histories,  biochemical  field  methods,  and  clinical 
manifestations  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  the  results  of  typical  surveys. 

Nutrition  205.      Human  nutritional  requirements 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

The  basis  of  the  requirements  for  individual  nutrients  and  recommended  dietary  allowances. 

Nutrition  206  I,  II,  III,  IV.      Food  processing  and  technology 

One  hour  a  week.  2  pts.  Four  quarters. 

Study  of  physical  and  chemical  technical  modifications  of  foodstuffs  as  they  are  prepared  for 
commercial  use. 

Nutrition  207.      Food  regulations  and  safety  evaluation 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Study  of  intentionally  and  unintentionally  added  chemicals  in  foods,  their  possible  toxic  effects, 
and  acceptable  limits  of  tolerance.  A  survey  of  the  legal  controls  and  regulations  affecting  food 
production,  distribution,  and  use. 

Nutrition  208.      Food  production 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

A  review  of  the  worldwide  aspects  of  agriculture  that  are  related  to  the  need  for,  and  the  supply  of, 
essential  foods,  and  of  the  international  movement  of  foods  in  commerce. 

Nutrition  209.      Food  economics 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Study  of  economic  factors  as  they  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of  food. 

Nutrition  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  participate  in  special  clinical  and  laboratory  projects  of  field  investigations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff. 

Nutrition  21 1 .      Clinical  assessment  of  malnutrition 

Two  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  5  pts.  June-September. 

Instruction  in  the  clinic  in  the  diagnosis  and  clinical  signs  of  malnutrition. 

Nutrition  212.     Applied  public  health  nutrition 

Two  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  5  pts.  June-September. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  application  of  nutrition  principles  in  a  public  health  clinic. 
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Nutrition  213.      Clinical  nutrition  problems 

Two  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  5  pts.  June-September. 

Hospital  ward  rounds  and  study  projects  on  nutrition  patients  in  general  and  metabolic  wards  of  a 
hospiial. 

Nutrition  214.      Dietetic  aspects  of  metabolic  research 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  seminar  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.  4  pts. 
Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Participation  in  selected  nutritional  studies  conducted  in  the  laboratories  and  metabolic  unit  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Basic  scientific  seminars  and  lectures  on  dietetic  aspects  of  human  clinical  and 
experimental  nutrition. 

Nutrition  215  II,  III.      Procedures  for  teaching  therapeutic  dietetics  in  hospital  clinics 

Six  hours  a  week.  3  pts.  each  quarter.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  Participation  under  supervision  in  group  and  individual  instructions  to 
patients  receiving  therapeutic  diets  as  prescribed  by  physicians.  Instruction  covers  nutrition,  diet 
therapy,  clinical  records,  methods  of  teaching  outpatients,  and  the  role  of  official  welfare  departments 
in  nutrition  programs. 

OCCUPATIONAL   MEDICINE 

As  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  courses  given  in  other  divisions,  the  Division 
presents  introductory  material  on  the  historical  background  of  occupational  medi- 
cine, governmental  and  nongovernmental  occupational  health  programs,  applica- 
tions of  epidemiology  in  occupational  medicine,  physical  and  chemical  agents  of 
disease,  and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

Occupational  Medicine  202.      The  occupational  diseases 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Third  quarter. 

Primarily  for  physicians. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tional diseases,  including  laboratory  procedures  as  applied  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
environment. 

Occupational  Medicine  203.      Industrial  medical  organization 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Seminars  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  role  of  the  physician  and  nurse  in  industry,  the 
employer's  interest  in  occupational  health,  labor  health  plans,  and  relationships  between  medical 
care  insurance  and  occupational  health. 

Occupational  Medicine  210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Students  with  a  primary  interest  in  occupational  medicine  work  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  an 
individual  basis.  Programs  may  include  research,  field  observation,  participation  in  surveys,  or  other 
relevant  activities. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    EDUCATION 

Public  Health  Education  201.      Principles  of  public  health  education 

Two  hours  a  week.  2  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  An  analysis  of  health  education  as  a  community  function  and  as  a 
fundamental  element  in  public  health  programs,  with  attention  to  backgrounds,  nature  and  scope, 
theoretical  bases,  and  tools  of  health  education,  and  to  community  organizations,  and  to  problems  of 
evaluation  and  research. 

Public  Health  Education  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  intensively  some  particular  phase  of  health  education. 
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PUBLIC   HEALTH    PRACTICE 

Public  Health  Practice  202.      Principles  of  public  health  practice 

Two  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  second  quarter;  six  hours  a  week,  third  quarter; 
and  three  hours  a  week  and  a  one-week  field  trip,  fourth  quarter.     5  pts. 

The  course  may  be  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  for  students  who  plan  to  take  a 
one-year  field  residency  before  completing  work  for  the  Master  of  PubUc  Health  degree. 
Second  quarter:  the  place  of  the  local  public  health  agency  in  the  total  community  organization, 
its  relation  to  governmental  structure,  the  legal  and  financial  bases  of  public  health  programs,  the 
interrelationships  of  programs  and  personnel  within  agencies,  and  the  necessary  Uaison  of  a  local 
health  unit  with  the  official  state  and  federal  agencies  and  with  the  voluntary  agencies.  Third  and 
fourth  quarters:  a  more  intensive  treatment  of  the  preceding  topics,  program  planning  and  evaluation, 
and  content  of  selected  programs.  Through  the  one-week  field  trip,  students  observe  and  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  total  public  health  program  of  an  ofiBcial  agency  and  its  relation  to  the 
community. 

Public  Health  Practice  203.      Problems  in  public  health  practice 

Two  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and  Epidemiology,  with  participation 

by  medical  and  social  science  experts. 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  201  and  202;  Epidemiology  203,  204,  and  205;  and  Public  Health  Practice 

202. 

Discussion  of  selected  crucial  issues  facing  healtii  departments  in  the  areas   of  current  knowledge 

and  continuing  research.  Topics  selected  from  such  problems  as  atherosclerosis,  alcoholism,  diabetes, 

and  rehabihtation. 

Public  Health  Practice  204.      Program  planning 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  the  instructor's  permission. 
Seminar  discussions  and  project  assignments. 

Public  Health  Practice  205.      Voluntary  agencies 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Public  Health  Practice  and   Pubhc  Health  Education,   with 

participation  by  leaders  from  the  voluntary  agency  field. 

Prerequisite:  Public  Health  206,  Public  Health  Education  201,  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  For 

students  who  expect  to  work  in  this  field. 

Objectives,  organization,  methods  of  financing,  program  content,  and  relationships  of  voluntary  health 

agencies. 

Public  Health  Practice  210.     Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

For  advanced  students,  in  areas  of  special  interest  and  need. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH:  SCHOOL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Background  and  orientation  in  these  programs  is  developed  in  the  required 
courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202.  Qualified  students 
may  elect  additional  work  through  Public  Health  Practice  210. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

The  functions  of  the  public  health  nurse  as  they  relate  to  the  objectives  of 
various  agencies  are  studied  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202. 

Public  Health  Nursing  201.     Seminar 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 
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Prerequisite:  Piihlic  Health  206  and  Public  Ilcullh  Practice  202. 

A   further   exploration   of   the   functions,   techniques,    and    administrative    practices    of    public    health 

nursing  as  one  of  the  major  areas  of  public  health  practice. 

Public  Health  Nursing  210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  Puhlic  Health  206  and  Public  Health  Practice  202. 

For  qualified  students  in  (1)  public  health  practice,  on  the  functions,  techniques,  and  administrative 

practices  related  to  public  health  nursing;  and   (2)   public  health  nursing,  on  special  aspects  of  the 

field. 


DENTAL    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

Advanced  courses  for  dentists  preparing  for  careers  in  dental  public  health 
practice.  Background  and  orientation  for  students  without  professional  dental 
backgrounds  are  provided  in  the  required  courses,  Public  Health  206  and  Public 
Health  Practice  202. 

Dental  Public  Health  202.      Advanced  topics  in  dental  public  health 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Primarily  for  dentists  and  for  nondental  personnel  who  are  interested  in  particular  problems  in  dental 
public  health. 

Lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  leaders  in 
the  field  are  invited  to  participate.  Topics  may  include:  dental  needs  and  dental  resources;  trends 
in  dental  public  health;  public  health  measures  designed  to  prevent  or  control  dental  caries,  perio- 
dontal disease,  malocclusion,  and  oral  cancer;  nutrition  in  relation  to  dental  and  oral  disease; 
prepayment  and  postpayment  plans  for  dental  care;  research  in  dental  public  health. 

Dental  Public  Health  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  or  other  local  facilities,  special 
programs  are  arranged  for  students  seeking  further  training  in  clinical  dental  procedures  or  instruction 
in  recent  developments  in  dental  science. 

Dental  Public  Health  211.      Field  training  in  dental  public  health  administration 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  a  variety  of  dental  public  health  programs.  Students  use  the  facilities 
of  voluntary  and  official  agencies  in  the  New  York  area. 

SANITARY   SCIENCE 

Selected  aspects  of  environmental  sanitation  are  also  covered  in  Public  Health 
206  and  207. 

Sanitary  Science  201 .      Principles  of  environmental  sanitation 

Three  hours  a  week  and  two  field  trips.  2  pts.  First  quarter. 

An  administrative  and  broad  technical  approach  to  the  prevention  of  disease  hazards  and  the 
promotion  of  man's  well-being  through  the  control  of  the  environment.  Designed  to  provide  students 
working  for  the  Master  of  Public  Health  degree  with  a  general  perspective  of  sanitary  problems 
and  the  basic  principles  and  practices  employed  in  their  control. 

Sanitary  Science  202  III,  IV.      Environmental  sanitation  in  underdeveloped  areas 

Three  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  each  quarter.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

Either  or  both  quarters  may  be  taken. 

Lectures,  seminars,  and  exercises.  Problems  of  basic  sanitation  confronting  health  personnel  who  are 
members  of  health  departments,  international  health  teams,  missionary  teams,  hospital  staffs,  or  indus- 
trial organizations  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Third  quarter:  technical  control  of  sanitation  conditions 
in  countries  of  limited  economic  means  and  with  extensive  rural  areas.  Fourth  quarter:  individual 
attention  to  students  from  other  countries  who  have  specific  problems  in  the  technical  and  adminis- 
trative practices  in  environmental  sanitation. 
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Sanitary  Science  203.      Environmental  sanitation  laboratory 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week.  1  pt.  Fourth  quarter. 

For  students  interested  in  additional  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  public  health 
laboratory  services.  Application  of  laboratory  services  to  public  health  problems  of  water,  food, 
milk,  air,  and  bathing  areas.  Arrangements  are  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Those  who  wish  may  observe  the  activities  of  a  laboratory  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Sanitary  Science  210.      Special  studies 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Properly  qualified  students  may  undertake  special  investigation  of  some  particular  phase  of  environ- 
mental sanitary  science. 

TROPICAL   MEDICINE 

Parasitic  diseases  found  in  the  United  States  are  studied  in  Epidemiology  205, 
which  is  required  of  all  M.P.H.  candidates. 

Tropical  Medicine  202.      Tropical  diseases,  clinical 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

The  clinical  and  laboratory  diagnosis  of  tropical  disease,  with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  prevention. 
Patients  of  the  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Service  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
and  of  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  are  available  for  study. 

Tropical  Medicine  203.      Seminar 

One  hour  a  week.  1  pt.  Four  quarters. 

Required  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  parasitology. 
Discussion  of  parasitology  literature  and  the  results  of  faculty  and  student  research. 

Tropical  Medicine  204.      Helminthology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  4  pts.  First  and  second  quarters. 

Morphological  study  of  selected  worm  parasites  of  man  and  animals,  including  anatomy  and  classi- 
fication as  a  basis  for  identification.  Essentials  of  microtechnique  as  applied  to  parasites. 

Tropical  Medicine  205.      Protozoology 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  2  pts.  Third  quarter. 

Morphological  study  of  protozoan  parasites  of  man  and  animals. 

Tropical  Medicine  206.      Introduction  to  medical  entomology 

Two  half-days  a  week.  2  pts.  Fourth  quarter. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  studies  on  arthropod  vectors  of  human  disease.  Detailed 
study  of  taxonomy.  Emphasis  on  biology,  control  of  disease  vectors,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
diseases  to  the  vectors. 

Tropical  Medicine  207.      Special  studies  in  medical  entomology 

Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  medical  entomology  or  special  work  in  the  identification  of  mosquitoes  or  other  arthropod 
vectors  of  disease. 

Tropical  Medicine  208,      Arthropod  morphology 

Two  half-days  a  week  to  be  arranged-.     3  pts. 

External  and  internal  morphology  of  arthropods,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  medical  im- 
portance. Microtechnique  as  applied  to  arthropods. 

Tropical  Medicine  209.      Identification  of  mosquitoes 

One  half-day  a  week  to  be  arranged.     1  pt. 

Conferences  and  laboratory.  Intensive  study  of  the  taxonomy  of  adult  and  larval  mosquitoes. 
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Tropical  Medicine  210.      Special  studies 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Research   on   various  clinical,   epidemiological,   and  laboratory   phases   of   helmintholoKy    and    proto- 

zoology.  The  Tropical   Disease   Diagnostic   Service  of   the    New   York   City    Department   of   Health 

makes  available  clinical  and  diagnostic  material  on  patients  with  various  parasitic  infections. 
Techniques  of  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Medicine  212.      Tropical  medicine,  clinical 

Full  time  for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.      10  pts. 

Given  in  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Clinical  and  laboratory  studies  on 
patients  with  various  tropical  diseases.  Visits  to  endemic  areas  to  study  at  first  hand  the  epidemiology 
and  control  of  these  diseases.  Clinical  observations  on  patients  with  cosmopolitan  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  the  like,  to  follow  their  course  under  tropical  conditions. 

Tropical  Medicine  214.      Malariology 
Hours  and  points  to  be  arranged. 

Lectures,  clinical  studies,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work  on  malaria  in  man  and  mosquito, 
and  methods  of  control.  The  biology  and  classification  of  mosquitoes  that  transmit  the  disease.  Visits 
to  field  projects.  Engineering  methods  of  mosquito  eradication  and  control.  Exercises  in  mapping, 
surveying,  drainage,  dusting,  oiling,  and  screening. 


Admission 


Requirements  for  admission  vary  witfci  the  program  of  study  chosen  and  are  given 
on  pages  15-22.  M.P.H.  and  M.S.  candidates  (with  the  exception  of  M.S.  candidates 
in  nutrition)  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September. 
Admission  at  another  time  requires  the  special  permission  of  the  Director  of  the 
School. 

The  admission  of  any  student  depends  primarily  on  his  preparation  and  intellec- 
tual capacity,  but  it  also  rests  upon  judgments  of  his  character  and  health. 

ADMISSION    PROCEDURE 

Application  forms  and  information  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying 
may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  PubHc  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine, 
600  West  168th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

The  Admissions  Committee  may  require  that  a  student  appear  at  the  School 
early  in  September,  before  the  registration  period,  in  order  to  make  up  certain 
deficiencies  in  his  background.  Formal  notice  of  this  requirement  will  usually 
accompany  the  student's  letter  of  acceptance, 

ADVANCED   STANDING 

To  be  awarded  a  Columbia  degree,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  of  full-time  work  at  Columbia  University.  No  advanced  standing  for 
previous  experience  or  instruction  will  be  granted  that  would  shorten  the  residence 
requirements  for  any  degree. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
special  student.  His  status  may  subsequently  be  changed  to  that  of  degree'  candidate 
on  reapplication  to  the  Director  of  the  School,  but  he  may  not  receive  more  than 
10  points  of  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  as  a  special  student  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

TRAINEESHIP   PROGRAMS 

The  School  cooperates  with  the  traineeship  program  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  offering  advanced  programs  in  biostatistics,  several  phases  of  adminis- 
trative and  community  psychiatry,  epidemiology,  parasitology  and  tropical  medi- 
cine, and  public  health  nutrition  (Institute  of  Nutrition  Sciences). 


Registration  and  Expenses 

►   REGISTRATION 

Students  are  required  to  report  personally  at  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School  at  the  beginning  of  each  autumn  and  spring  term.  Registration  dates  are 
given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover. 

Each  student  arranges  his  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  term.  Adjustments  may  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
each  quarter.  Delayed  registration  or  registration  for  residency  at  other  than  the 
usual  time  is  subject  to  University  rules  regarding  penalty  fees. 

REGULATIONS 

Each  person  w^hose  registration  has  been  completed  will  be  considered  a  student 
of  the  University  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  registered  unless  his  connection 
with  the  University  is  officially  severed  by  withdrawal  or  otherwise.  No  student 
registered  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  University  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regis- 
tered in  any  other  school  or  college,  either  of  Columbia  University  or  of  any  other 
institution,  without  the  specific  authorization  of  the  dean  or  director  of  the  school 
or  college  of  the  University  in  which  he  is  first  registered. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  are  not  available  to  any  student  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  registration.  Since,  under  the  University  statutes,  payment  of  fees  is  part 
of  registration,  no  student's  registration  is  complete  until  his  fees  have  been  paid. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  attend  any  University  course  for  which  he  is  not  officially 
registered  unless  he  has  been  granted  auditing  privileges.  No  student  may  register 
after  the  stated  period  unless  he  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  proper  dean  or 
director. 

ATTENDANCE    AND    LENGTH   OF    RESIDENCE 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  each  Columbia  degree  is  one  academic 
year  of  full-time  course  work  completed  at  Columbia.  A  student  who  wishes  to  earn 
both  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate  from  Columbia  should  accordingly  be  aware 
that  any  advanced  standing  awarded  for  graduate  work  completed  elsewhere  will 
not  reduce  the  minimum  residence  required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 

Students  are  held  accountable  for  absences  incurred  owing  to  late  enrollment. 
Any  student  whose  religious  duties  conflict  at  any  time  with  academic  requirements 
should  apply  to  his  dean  or  director  for  an  equitable  solution. 

A  student  in  good  standing  may,  for  reasons  of  weight,  be  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  he  is 
registered. 
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ACADEMIC    DISCIPLINE 

The  continuance  of  each  student  upon  the  rolls  of  the  University,  the  receipt  by 
him  of  academic  credits,  his  graduation,  and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  or  the 
granting  of  any  certificate  are  strictly  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  free  to  cancel  his  registration  at  any  time  on  any  grounds  which  it 
deems  proper.  The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President 
and,  subject  to  his  reserved  powers,  in  the  dean  of  each  faculty  and  the  director  of 
the  work  of  each  administrative  board. 


►  FEES 

Tuition  and  the  comprehensive  fee  are  payable  semiannually  in  advance  by  all 
full-time  students  and  semiannually  or  at  registration  for  each  quarter  by  part- 
time  students.  The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  paid  annually  by  all  full-time 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  fees  are  paid  after  the  last  day  of 
registration  (see  the  Academic  Calendar),  a  late  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  imposed. 

The  following  fees,  prescribed  by  statute,  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Trustees : 

COMPREHENSIVE    FEE 

For  each  autumn  or  spring  term  for  a  program  of: 

Less  than  twelve  points  $25.00 

Twelve  or  more  points  50.00 

With  the  proviso  that  in  no  instance  shall  the  amount  of  the  combined 

comprehensive  fee  and  tuition  be  less  than  75.00 

Registration  as  engaged  only  in  research,  per  term  75.00 

For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter  25.00 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  50.00 

TUITION 

For  all  autumn-term  and  spring-term  courses,  per  point  45.00 

With  the  proviso  that  the  fee  for  a  full-time  program,  per  term,  is  675.00 
For  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  hospital  administration 

program,  per  quarter                                .      ,                          "  337.50 

For  the  twelve-month  administrative  residency  300.00 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND  HOSPITAL  FEE 

For  all  full-time  students,  for  the  academic  year  (see  below)  37.80 

RESEARCH  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DOCTORATE 

A  candidate  for  the  Dr.P.H.  or  Ph.D.  degree  who  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student 
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in  the  University  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1959,  or  thereafter  will  be  charged 
$500,  payable  at  the  time  he  applies  for  certification  of  candidacy.  This  charge 
is  made  in  order  th;it  the  University  may  recover  the  instructional  and  supervisory 
costs  of  research  for  the  higher  degrees,  costs  which  are  not  defrayed  by  the 
University's  income  from  tuition. 

APPLICATION  FEES  AND  LATE  FEES 

Application  for  admission: 

If  the  application  is  received  before  July  1,  1960  $10.00 

If  the  application  is  received  on  or  after  July  1,  1960  15.00 

Renewal  of  application  for  a  degree  (see  below)  1,00 

Late  registration  6.00 

Late  application,  or  late  renewal  of  application,  for  a  degree  5.00 

FIELD  TRIPS 

Sponsoring  agencies  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenditures  for 
field  trips,  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $75  for  the  year. 

WITHDRAWAL   AND    ADJUSTMENT   OF   FEES 

A  student  in  good  academic  standing  who  is  not  subject  to  discipline  will  always 
be  given  an  honorable  discharge  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  he 
is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  parent  or  guardian  must  first  give  consent  in 
writing  to  the  Director. 

Any  student  withdrawing  must  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing  at  once:  any  ad- 
justment of  tuition  is  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the  Registrar  receives  this 
written  notification. 

The  comprehensive  fee,  the  student  health  and  hospital  fee,  application  fees,  and 
late  fees  are  not  refundable.  Tuition  wiU  be  refunded  in  full  up  to  and  including  the 
last  day  for  change  of  program  in  the  term  (see  the  Academic  Calendar).  After 
this  day,  the  Registrar  may  authorize  a  partial  return  of  tuition. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  AND   HOSPITAL  FEE 

The  student  health  and  hospital  fee  is  used  to  pay  the  annual  premium  of  the 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York  for  hospital  insurance  and  to  pay  pari 
of  the  cost  of  the  student  health  service.  A  student  who  already  carries  hospital 
insurance  wall  be  charged  $6.48. 

Daily  office  hours  are  held  by  the  Student  Health  Service,  Room  2-220,  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic.  Members  of  the  health  service  are  available  to  attend  ill  students  in 
Bard  Hall  or  at  home  if  they  live  near  the  Medical  Center. 

Each  student  of  the  School  who  requests  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  annual 
medical  examination. 

APPLICATION    OR   RENEWAL  OF   APPLICATION    FOR   A   DEGREE 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  application  by  the  date  specified  in  the 
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Academic  Calendar.  If  the  degree  is  not  earned  by  the  next  regular  time  for  the 
issuance  of  diplomas  subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing,  the  application  may  be  re- 
newed for  a  fee  of  $1.00.  The  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  are  awarded 
three  times  a  year — in  October,  February  and  June.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  awarded 
whenever  the  candidate  completes  the  requirements. 

PERSONAL   FINANCES 

The  University  advises  each  student  to  open  an  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  often  takes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
for  the  first  deposit  to  clear,  he  should  cover  his  immediate  expenses  by  bringing 
with  him  travelers'  checks  or  a  draft  drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

Tuition  and  room  rent  may,  of  course,  be  paid  by  check,  and  any  excess  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  after  the  check  has  cleared. 


►  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  applying  for  a  loan  should  first  consult  his  adviser 
or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  322  University  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.Y.,  whichever  is  more  convenient.  By  doing  so,  he  will  avoid  applying 
for  loans  from  inappropriate  sources  and  will  therefore  save  considerable  time  and 
effort. 

A  loan  fund  for  students  in  hospital  administration  has  been  provided  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Loans  are  also  available  from  the  University,  from  certain  state  loan  funds,  and 
from  the  federal  government  (National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program).  There 
is  also  a  plan  for  deferred  payment  of  tuition  and  room  charges.  For  further 
information,  consult  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 


►  HOUSING 

BARD   HALL 

Bard  Hall,  the  residence  for  students  of  the  Medical  School,  is  about  three 
blocks  from  the  School.  It  is  eleven  stories  high,  with  three  additional  stories  in 
the  north  wing,  and  occupies  a  site  overlooking  Riverside  Park  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  facilities  of  the  Hall  include,  lounging  rooms,  a  cafeteria  and  grilhoom', 
a  gymnasium,  squash  courts,  and  a  swimming  pool.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
reserved  for  women  students.  Rooms  not  taken  by  medical  students  are  available  to 
students  in  the  School.  Those  interested  sliould  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

Rates  for  rooms  range  from  $450  to  $600  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty-six 
weeks.  Room  application  blanks  and  further  information  concerning  rates  will  be 
furnished  on  request  by  the  Bard  Hall  Office,  50  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  32, 
N.Y. 
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OTHER    UNIVERSITY    RESIDENCE    HALLS 

Booklets  describing  the  University  residence  halls  on  the  Morningside  campus 
and  application  blanks  for  rooms  may  be  obtained  (for  men)  from  the  Men's  Resi- 
dence Halls  OHice,  125  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.Y., 
or  (for  women)  from  the  Johnson  Hall  Office,  411  West  116th  Street,  New  York 
27.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $250  to  $475  for  men  and  $285  to  $525  for 
women.  Optional  prepaid  board  plans  are  available  in  the  men's  residence  halls.  In 
Johnson  Hall,  the  residents  are  required  to  take  breakfast  and  dinner  there  at  a  cost 
of  $375  for  the  academic  year. 

Assignment  of  rooms  in  University  residence  halls  is  made  by  the  term.  Fees 
may  be  paid  by  the  term  or  month  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  week. 

In  Woodbridge  Hall,  at  431  Riverside  Drive,  are  one-bedroom,  furnished  apart- 
ments, which  are  rented  for  a  twelve-month  period  to  married  graduate  students. 
The  rates  range  from  $1,260  to  $1,620  a  year,  including  utilities.  For  further  infor- 
mation and  application  forms  write  the  Residence  Halls  Office,  125  Livingston  Hall. 

OFF-CAMPUS    HOUSING 

Students  who  wish  to  live  off  campus  should  write  or  call  at  the  Registry  of  Off- 
Campus  Accommodations,  115  Livingston  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  for  an  information  sheet  which  describes  the  services  rendered  by  the  Registry. 

International  House,  a  privately  owned  student  residence  near  the  Morningside 
campus,  has  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  students,  both  foreign  and 
American.  Rates  for  the  academic  year  are  $350  to  $700.  To  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion a  student  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and  must  be  registered  for  a 
minimum  of  twelve  points  or  for  a  program  of  full-time  research.  Address  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27. 

The  King's  Crown  Hotel,  420  West  116th  Street,  near  the  campus,  is  owned  by 
the  University.  It  provides  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates  for  relatives  and 
guests  of  members  of  the  University. 


►  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  facilities  of 
the  main  campus  at  Broadway  and  116th  Street  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

The  Student  Handbook,  which  is  distributed  in  the  School  office  at  registration, 
gives  complete  details  about  the  libraries,  recreational  sports,  religious  activities,  and 
student  employment  available  on  the  Morningside  Campus,  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  New  York  City  that  students  can  enjoy  at  little  expense. 


Facilities  for  Study 

►  THE  COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

A  permanent  affiliation  between  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hospital 
was  established  in  1921.  The  two  institutions  in  conjunction  with  several  others  are 
now  housed  on  the  plot  of  land  given  to  Columbia  University  and  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital by  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  extending  from  West  165th  Street  to  West  168th 
Street  and  from  Broadway  to  Riverside  Park,  comprising  about  twenty  acres.  The 
Medical  Center  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1928. 

In  addition  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  following  institutions  are  parts  of  the  Medical  Center:  School  of  Dental  and 
Oral  Surgery,  School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  School  of 
Nursing,  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital,  Neuro- 
logical Institute,  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  New  York 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Washington  Heights  District 
Health  Center,  and  Francis  Delafield  Hospital. 

For  further  information  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

LIBRARY 

The  Medical  Library  occupies  parts  of  the  three  lower  floors  in  the  College  build- 
ing. It  provides  current  literature  (both  books  and  journals)  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  it  aids  in  research  through  interlibrary  loans  and  through  its  unique 
bibliographic  service. 

The  library  contains  approximately  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes 
of  books  and  journals,  some  five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  about  two  thousand  slides 
on  the  history  of  medicine.  More  than  twenty-eight  hundred  periodicals  are  received 
regularly.  A  professional  library  staff  is  available  to  aid  students,  faculty,  and  re- 
search workers  in  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public  Health,  and 
the  hospitals  of  the  Medical  Center. 

The  libraries  on  Morningside  Heights,  containing  some  three  million  volumes,  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  main  collection  is  housed  in  Butler  Library,  while  special 
and  departmental  collections  are  located  in  various  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
They  include  collections  on  biology,  chemistry,  engineering,  physics,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  related  to  public  health  and  supplement  the  special 
collections  available  in  the  Medical  Library.  Books  may  be  borrowed  for  home  use. 

The  Medical  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  and  Sunday,  12  m.  to  5  p.m.  during  the  academic  year. 
All  other  libraries  post  the  hours  they  art  open. 

For  a  nominal  fee  student  memberships  are  available  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library  at  103rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  memberships  provide 
loan  privileges  and  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening  hours. 
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SCHOOL   OF   DENTAL   AND    ORAL   SURGERY 

The  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  oilers  opportunities  for  students  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine  interested  in  research  and 
practice  in  the  dental  aspects  of  public  health.  After  the  student  has  completed  the 
required  courses  in  the  School,  he  may  elect  special  lecture,  clinical,  laboratory,  and 
seminar  courses  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS    DISTRICT   HEALTH   CENTER 

This  Center  serves  as  headquarters  of  an  administrative  district  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  According  to  the  Census  of  1957,  the  population  of  the 
area  served  is  280,981.  Here  the  Department  of  Health  provides  clinics  in  tubercu- 
losis, nutrition,  venereal  diseases,  dentistry,  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  aspects  of 
child  hygiene.  An  active  health-education  program  is  in  progress,  and  public  health 
nurses  representing  both  official  and  voluntary  agencies  are  available  at  the  Center. 

The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  City  of  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whereby  the  public  health  problems  and  practices  of  its  services  in  the  Cen- 
ter are  made  available  for  research  and  study,  and  the  cooperation  between  the 
School  staff  and  the  operating  health  agencies  provide  an  unusually  productive  and 
complete  facility. 

►  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH 

NEW   YORK    CITY   DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  provided  through  the  District  Health  Center,  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  has  by  tradition  been  most  cooperative  in  making 
its  vast  public  health  activities  available  for  study  by  visitors  and  students  from  for- 
eign countries  and  by  students  located  in  this  city.  The  over-all  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  of  its  contained  bureaus  is  so  comprehensive  and  the 
amount  of  diversity  of  services  is  such  as  to  provide  graduate  students  with  a  unique 
opportunity  for  observation  and  experience. 

The  Department's  Tropical  Disease  Diagnostic  Clinic,  which  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  School,  makes  its  continuing  supply  of  laboratory  specimens  available  to 
students,  and  from  it  come  cases  valuable  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  close  relationship  between  the  staff  of  the  clinic  and  that  of  the  School 
is  of  mutual  benefit  in  research,  teaching,  and  service. 

WESTCHESTER    COUNTY    DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH 

The  County  of  Westchester  (New  York)  generously  makes  available  its  facilities, 
especially  the  County  Health  Department,  for  field  observation  and  special  studies 
by  graduate  students.  These  facilities,  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the 
School,  provide  a  suburban  and  semi-rural  atmosphere  in  which  students  may  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  the  health  services  provided  by  a  well-organized  and  well- 
staffed  health  department  and  the  official  and  voluntary  agencies  related  to  it. 
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STATE   AND   OTHER   LOCAL   DEPARTMENTS   OF   HEALTH 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  cordially  cooperative  in  making  their  facilities  available 
for  graduate  students,  as  have  been  many  other  health  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Nassau  county  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  This  extra-metropolitan  type  of 
experience  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  who  will  in  the  future  work  in  com- 
paratively small  communities,  and  it  permits  the  observation  of  specialized  services, 
such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases,  in  nonurban  environments. 

Several  cooperative  research  projects  are  conducted  on  a  variety  of  public  health 
problems  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  health  departments.  An  example  is  a  series 
of  epidemiologic  studies  of  cardiovascular  diseases  fostered  by  a  special  committee 
representing  field  agencies  and  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

►  FIELD  TRAINING  FOR  COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRY 

Several  field  training  agencies  are  generously  cooperating  in  the  training  programs 
of  psychiatrists  for  community  psychiatry,  and  others  are  being  planned  to  meet  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  students.  Supervision  is  provided  both  by  the  field  agency 
personnel  and  by  the  faculty  of  the  School. 

Two  of  these  placements  are  within  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center: 
The  Columbia- Washington  Heights  Community  Mental  Health  Project  is  concerned 
with  issues  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  mental  illness  in  the  area  around  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  the  community  mental  health  facilities 
available  to  the  area  population,  and  the  investigation,  planning  and  evaluating  of  an 
integrated  program  of  therapeutic  services.  The  Psychiatric  Service  of  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  provides  supervised  placements  in  the  administra- 
tive and  community  aspects  of  outpatient  and  general  hospital  psychiatric  services. 

The  other  placements  include:  Westchester  County  Community  Mental  Health 
Board,  Louise  Wise  Services,  and  Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  These  settings, 
singly  and  in  combination,  provide  training  opportunities  for  the  psychiatrist  in  such 
areas  as  consultation,  community  organization,  interprofessional  teamwork,  pro- 
gram plarming  and  assessment,  and  administration-board-staff  relationships.  The 
Westchester  placement  offers  richly  diversified  components  of  the  total  county  pro- 
gram of  community  mental  health  services.  Louise  Wise  Services  is  a  private  social 
agency  which  provides  adoption  services  and  services  to  unmarried  mothers.  The 
program  includes  casework  services  with  an  excellent  psychiatric  consultation  and 
in-service  training  program,  a  maternity  shelter,  temporary  boarding  homes  for 
children,  a  multi-specialty  medical  program,  research  activities  and  coordination  of 
many  legal,  medical,  and  welfare  aspects  of  community  organization  relevant  to 
preventive  psychiatry.  At  the  Bank  Street  College,  students  observe  young  children 
in  the  nursery  and  primary  school,  study  the  interrelationships  between  children, 
parents,  and  teachers,  and  become  acquainted  with  patterns  of  collaboration  be- 
tween psychiatry  and  education  through  consultation,  interdisciplinary  research,  and 
clinical  services  in  schools. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  COOPERATE 
IN  THE  TEACHING  PROGRAM 


GOVERNMENTAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

United  Nations 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
Puerto  Rico  Health  Department 
Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Health 

Albany  County  Department  of  Health 
Bergen  County  Sewer  Authority 
Columbia  County  Department  of  Health 
Nassau  County  Community  Mental  Health 
Board 


Nassau  Health  Department 
Rensselaer  County  Health  Department 
Rockland  County  Health  Department 
Westchester  County  Health  Department 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Children's  Court,  Domestic  Relations 

Court 
Glens  Falls  District  Health  Department 
Hackensack  Water  Company 

Long  Beach  Department  of  Public  Works 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
Schenectady  Department  of  Health 
Yonkers  Health  Department 
Youth  House,  Bronx,  New  York 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dairymen's   League   Cooperative   Associa-      Johnson  and  Johnson 
tion  Lederle  Laboratories 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion 

VOLUNTARY   SOCIAL  AND    HEALTH   AGENCIES 


Albany  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion 

Altro  Workshops,  Inc. 

American  Heart  Association 

American  Cancer  Society 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Bergen  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association 

Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 

Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 

Citizen's  Committee  for  Children  of  New 
York  City,  Inc. 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc. 

Group  Health  Dental  Insurance,  Inc. 


Health   Insurance    Plan    of   Greater   New 
York 

Henry  Ittleson  Center  for  Child  Research 

Henry  Street  Settlement 

Home  for  Aged   and   Infirm   Hebrews   of 
New  York 

Jewish  Family  Service  Association 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 

National  Health  Council 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

New  York  Hotel  Trades  Council  and  Hotel 
Association  Health  Center 

New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 
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Queensboro  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation 
State  Charities  Aid  Association 


Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Center 
Westchester  County  Medical  Society 


CLINICS,    HOSPITALS,   AND   SCHOOLS 

Aluminum  Mining  Company  Hospital, 
Moengo,  Surinam 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

Beekman-Downtown  Hospital 

Bellevue  Hospital 

Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education 

Day  Hospital  and  Brooklyn  After-Care 
Clinic  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene 

Englewood  Hospital 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital 

Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital 

Grasslands  Hospital 

Guggenheim  Dental  Clinic 

Hillside  Hospital,  Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases 

Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey 

The  Institute  of  Living,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut 

Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

Jacobi  Hospital,  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 
Center 


Letch  worth  Village 

Lutheran  Mission  Hospital,  Zor  Zor, 

Liberia 
Margaret  Hague  Maternity  Hospital 
Mary  Imogene  Bassett  Hospital 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn 
Montefiore  Hospital 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
New  York  Hospital,  Westchester  Division 
New  York  Infirmary 
New  York  State,  University  of.  College  of 

Medicine 
Polly  Miller  Child  Care  Center 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
Princeton  Hospital 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of,  School  of 

Medicine 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Clinic,  Hudson,  New  York 
Riverside  Hospital 
Roosevelt  Hospital 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys 
Woman's  Hospital 


MUSEUM 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

►  PRECEPTORS 


The  following  list  includes  those  who  accept  students  for  administrative 'residency 
or  clinical  clerkship : 

E.  Dwight  Barnett,   M.D.     Administrator,   Palo   Alto-Stanford  Hospital   Center,   Palo 
Alto,  California 

Sister  Loretto  Bernard,  S.C,  R.N.     Administrator,  St.   Vincent's  Hospital,  New   York 

City  ■ 

Elizabeth  C.  Berrang,  R.N.     Director,  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Alvin  C.  Binkert.     Executive  Vice-President,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Philip  D.    Bonnet,    M.D.     Administrator,   Massachusetts   Memorial   Hospitals,    Boston, 
Massachusetts 
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John  N.  Bowdcn,  M.D.     Medical  OlJiccr  in  Charge,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital, 
Stapleton,  New  York 

Ellsworth  R.  BrowncIIcr,  M.D.     Medical  Director,  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  Medi- 
cal Center,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Charles  E.  Burbridgc,  Ph.D.     Superintendent,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 

Martin  Cherkasky,  M.D.     Director,  Monte fiore  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Josue  A.  Colon,  M.S.     E.xecutive  Director,  Bayanion  District  Hospital,  Caparra  Heights, 
Puerto  Rico 

William  J.  Dann.     Manager,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  New  York  City 

John  A.  Dare.     Administrator,  Virginia  Mason  Hospital,  Seattle,  Washington 

Anthony  J.  DeLuca,  M.S.     Administrator,  Griffin  Hospital,  Derby,  Connecticut 

Anthony  W.  Eckert.     Director,  Perth  Amboy  General  Hospital,  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey 

Kermit  H.  Gates,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital,  Miami,  Florida 

Harry  C.  F.  Gifford,  M.S.     Administrator,  Community  Hospital  at  Glen  Cove,  New  York 

Morrell  Goldberg.     Executive  Director,  Betli-El  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

George  Wm.  Graham,  M.D.     Director,  Ellis  Hospital,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Edward  V.  Grant.     Administrator,  Hunterdon  Medical  Center,  Flemington,  New  Jersey 

Lad  F.  Grapski,  M.B.A.     Director,  University  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Nelson  R.  Henson.     Administrator,  Englewood  Hospital,  Englewood,  New  Jersey 

Victor  R.   Hernandez,   M.B.A.     Executive   Director,   Ponce   General  District  Hospital, 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 

J.  A.  Katzive,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Maimonides  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

John  W.  Kauffman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Edward  Kirsch,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  Lebanon  Hospital,  New  York  City 

William  K.  Klein.     Director,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

A.  M.  Kleinman,  M.D.     Manager,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Bronx,  New  York 

Robert  P.  Lawton.     Administrator,  Danbury  Hospital,  Danbury,  Connecticut 

Alfred  E.  Maffly.     Administrator,  Herrick  Memorial  Hospital,  Berkeley,  California 

Reo  J.  Marcotte,  M.D.,  M.B.A.      Director,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts 

A.  P.  Merrill,  M.D.,  M.H.A.     Executive  Director,  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Diseases,  New  York  City 

John  J.  O'Brien.     Manager,  San  Patricio  Hospital  (Veterans  Administration),  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico 

Joseph  K.  Owen,  Ph.D.     Administrator,  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Sister  Ellen  Patricia.     Administrator,  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Henry  N.  Pratt,  M.D.     Director,  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Julien  Priver,  M.D.     Director,  Sinai  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Warren  G.  Rainier,  M.S.     Director,  Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

A.  Rosenberg.     Executive  Director,  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  New  York  City 

Sister  St.  Marcelle.     Administrator,  Misericordia  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Frank  P.  Sauer.     Director,  Muhlenberg  Hospital,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Clifford  G.  Sawyer,  M.B.A.  Administrator,  Booth  Memorial  Hospital,  Flushing,  New 
York 

Henry  L.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  M.D.  Manager,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Harvey  Schoenfeld.  Director,  Nathan  and  Miriam  Barnert  Memorial  Hospital,  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey 

Nathan  Smith,  M.D.  Senior  Medical  Superintendent,  Morrisania  City  Hospital,  New 
York  City 

R.  Ashton  Smith,  M.S.     Director,  Lawrence  General  Hospital,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

Martin  R.  Steinberg,  M.D.     Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Vernon  C.  Stutzman,  M.S.     Director,  Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Howard  R.  Taylor,  M.S.  Director,  Niagara  Falls  Memorial  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York 

Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.S.     Director,  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Peter  B.  Terenzio,  LL.B.,  M.H.A.     Executive  Vice-President,  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 

York  City 

John  H.  Travis,  M.D.     Superintendent,  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  New  York  City 
Martin  S.  Ulan,  M.Sc.     Administrator,  Hackensack  Hospital,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
George  R.  Wrenn,  M.S.,  M.B.A.     Director,  Aultman  Hospital,  Canton,  Ohio 

►  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

ON    CURRICULUM,   FOR  THE    PROGRAM   IN    PSYCHIATRIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Paul  H.  Hoch,  M.D.  (chairman).  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  (Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Columbia  University,  on 
leave)  ,  - 

Lawrence  C.  Kolb,  M.D.  (vice-chairman).     Professor  of  Psychiatry 

Henry  Brill,  M.D.  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Albany  Medical  College, 
Albany,  New  York 

Robert  C.  Hunt,  M.D.  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Albany  Medical 
College,  Albany,  New  York 
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Paul  V.  Lcmkaii,  M.D.  Professor  of  Piihlic  Health  Aclniinislrarion,  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Hytiiene  and  Public  Health,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Francis  J.  O'Neill,  M.D.  Senior  Director,  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip, 
New  York 

William  B.  Tcrhime.  M.D.  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Committee  on 
Accreditation  of  Mental  Hospital  Administrators,  American  Psychiatric  Administration 

Harvev  J.  Tompkins,  M.D.  Director,  Psychiatric  Division,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New 
York  City 


ON    POLICY,    FOR   THE    PROGRAM   OF   CONTINUATION    EDUCATION 
IN    HOSPITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

George  Bugbee  (chairman).     President,  Health  Information  Foundation,  New  York  City 

J.  Milo  Anderson.     Administrator,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York 

Sister  Loretto  Bernard,  S.C.,  R.N.     Administrator,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

George  Dana,  M.D.     Director,  North  Shore  Hospital,  Manhasset,  New  York 

Frederick  H.  Gibbs.     Professor  of  Hospital  Administration,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C. 

R.  O.  D.  Hopkins.     Consultant,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New  York  City 

J.  Harold  Johnston.     Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  Hospital  Assocation,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey 

John  W.  KauflFman.     Administrator,  Princeton  Hospital,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Basil  C.  MacLean,  M.D.     Former  President,  Blue  Cross  Association,  New  York  City 

Charles  S.  Paxson,  M.D.     Administrator,  Hahnemann  Hospital  and  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Henry  N.  Pratt,  M.D.     Director,  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Oliver  G.  Pratt.     Executive  Director,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Lester  E.  Richwagen.     Administrator,  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington,  Vermont 

Donald  M.  Rosenberger.     Director,  United  Hospitals  of  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Charles  G.  Roswell.     Director,  Hospital  Services  Division,  United  Hospital  Fund,  New 
York  City 

Anthony  J.  J.  Rourke,  M.D.     Hospital  Consultant,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  B.  Toomey.     Director,  Diocesan   Charities  and   Welfare,   Syracuse, 
New  York 

Richard   T.   Viguers.     Administrator,   New   England   Center  Hospital,   Boston,   Massa- 
chusetts 

ON    CURRICULUM,    FOR   THE    PROGRAM   OF   CONTINUATION    EDUCATION 
IN    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

Wendell  R.  .\mes,  M.D.     Commissioner,  Monroe  County  Health  Department,  Rochester, 
New  York 
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Franklyn  B.  Amos,  M.D.     Director,  Office  of  Professional  Education,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  Albany,  New  York 

I.  Jay  Brightman,  M.D.     Executive  Director,  New  York  State  Interdepartmental  Health 
Resources  Board,  Albany,  New  York 

William  J.  Dougherty,  M.D.     Director,  Division  of  Preventable  Diseases,  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Morey  R.  Fields,  Ed.D.     Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health 

Hyman  M.  Forstenzer.     Director,  Community  Mental  Health  Services,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Albany,  New  York 

Gordon  A.  Howe.     Supervisor,  Town  of  Greece,  Rochester,  New  York 

Lowell  Iberg.     Deputy  Executive  Director,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York 
City 

Hollis  S.  Ingraham,  M.D.     First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Ncm'  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  New  York  City 

Bosse  B.  Randle.     Director,  Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Nassau  County  Health 
Department,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Robert  E.  Rothermel,  M.D.     Director  of  Professional  Education,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health 

Irving  Starin,  M.D.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Community  Health  Services,  New   York 
City  Department  of  Health 

Jerome  Trichter.     Assistant  Commissioner,  Environmental  Sanitation,  New   York  City 
Department  of  Health 

James  L.  Troupin,  M.D.     Director,  Professional  Education,  American   Public  Health 
Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


EX-OFFICIO 

Leona  Baumgartner,  M.D.     Commissioner,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 

Herman  E.  Hilleboe,  M.D.     Commissioner,  New   York  State  Department .  of  Health, 
Albany,  New  York 

Roscoe   P.   Kandle,   M.D.     Commissioner,   New   Jersey   State   Department   of   Health, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Academic  Calendar,  1960-1961 


Note  that  Columbus  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  Washington's  Birthday  are  not 
University  holidays. 

AUTUMN   TERM 

Sept  1 2-1 3  Monday-Tuesday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 

15  Thursday.      First  quarter  begins. 

Nov     8  Tuesday.     Election  Day.  Holiday. 

14  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  second  quarter. 

1 9  Saturday.     First  quarter  ends. 
21  Monday.      Second  quarter  begins. 
24—27  Thursday-Sunday.      Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

Dec      1  Thursday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  Feb- 
ruary.! 
18  Sunday,  through  January  2,  1961,  Monday.     Christmas  Holidays. 

SPRING  TERM 

Jan   26-27     Thursday-Friday.     Registration,  including  payment  of  fees.* 
28  Saturday.     Second  quarter  ends. 

30  Monday.     Third  quarter  begins. 

Mar     1  Wednesday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  applica- 

tion, for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in 
June.t 

20  Monday.     Registration  for  special  students  for  the  fourth  quarter. 
25           Saturday.     Third  quarter  ends. 

27  Monday.      Fourth  quarter  begins. 

31  Friday,  through  April  2,  Sunday.      Easter  Holidays. 
May  27  Saturday.     Fourth  quarter  ends. 

30  Tuesday.     Memorial  Day,  Holiday. 

COMMENCEMENT 

June    4  Sunday.     Baccalaureate  Service. 

6  Tuesday.     Award  of  degrees. 


Aug     1  Tuesday.     Last  day  for  filing  application,  or  renewal  of  application, 

for  the  M.S.,  M.P.H.,  and  Dr.  P.H.  degrees  to  be  awarded  in  October.f 


Students  allowed  to  register  after  the  period  specified  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
Students  who  file  application  after  this  date  must  pay  a  late  fee. 
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